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FIJIAN HAIR-DREBSING. 


It is more than fifteen years since we 
dropped anchor in the harbor of one of the 
Fiji (pronounced Feejee) Islands, and an- 
nounced that we were ready to trade tobacco 
and cotton cloth, old iron hoops and wormy 
thip-bread, for hogs, fruit, chickens, eggs. 
Water, and cocoanuts. We did not have to 
wait long for the barter to commence; for 
thirty or forty canoes were svon alongside, 
and the occupants clamorous for admission 
dur decks, and to participate in all the 
privileges of trade. But the Fiji Islands of 
those days were a little different from the 

7 


present time. Now a ship and crew are 
safe from capture and murder; for the na- 
tives have learned to respect the strong 
hands of governments, as they have been 
taught that sailors were not landed on-their 
shores for the purpose of furnishing a dainty 
meal for the chiefs and principal men of the 
villages. But in the days to which we al- 
lude the natives were treacherous, and had 
a fancy for *‘ long pork” (baked sailors) 
and for wrecking whaleships, if such things 
could be accomplished without much injury 
to themselves. There was an immense 
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amount of plunder to be obtained from a 
captured ship, and not a chief but sighed as 
he glanced over the deck of a vessel, and 
thought of the iron hoop and other treas- 
ures on board which would make him rich 
and powerful if he but owned a portion. 
But we knew something of the islanders; 
for some of our people had been there be- 
fore, and were up to their sharp practices: 
consequently we admitted but ten natives 
to the deck at one time; and when we had 
traded with them, buying all that they had 
to sell, they were shown over the side in a 
polite but firm manner, and ten others took 
their places. Nor was this the only pre- 
caution we took to prevent surprise and a 
hard fight. In each top of the ship were 
stationed two men with muskets and am- 
munition, with orders to fire on the na:ives 
the instant they made a hostile demonstra- 


tion toward the crew, who were scattered 


all over the deck, stowing away supplies, 
which were bought and paid for in a rather 
slow manner, on account of continued hag- 
gling as to the price of a pig or a hundred 
cocoanuts; and in each boat that hung at 
the davits were boat-steerers with naked 
lances and harpoons, ready to pin a native 
to the deck or bulwarks if he but raised a 
signal or shout for an attack, The savage- 
looking fellows who were in the canoes and 
on board saw that we were not so green as 
to their customs as we looked, and so be- 
haved ia a very respectable manner for 
them. They brought us all the provisions 
we required, and insisted upon our taking 
what we did not want. 

While the traffic was going on quite brisk- 
ly, a tall, stout fellow, whose hair was a 
marvelous combination of puffs, curls, and 
frizzes, walked up to me, made a polite sa- 


jute, and, to my great astonishment, in- 


quired, — 

**Parley-vous Francaise?”’, 

“Oui.” 

The native smiled in a satisfied manner 
at my stare of surprise, and then contin- 
ued, — 

Avez vous bon sante?”’ 

Oui.” 

**Quel est votre nom?” was the next 
question. 

His friends had now assembled around 
us, and appeared to enjoy the conversation 
and the learning of their confrere, and my 
own surprise, 

I gave the fellow my name and rank in 


the ship, at the same time letting him know 
that I was merely a passager. 

“* Avez vous quelque chose pour moi?’’ he 
asked. 

I was so much pleased with the fellow’s 
bonhomie, that I gave him a head of to- 
bacco, which he hid in the frizzes of his 
hair, and continued, — 

Pouvez-vous donner moi un bouteille de 
vin rouge?”’ 

We did not have any wine on board of 
the ship, and I informed him of that fact. 

**N’importe,’”’ was the quiet answer, 
“Un bouteille eau-de-vie volez faites sj 
bean.” 

I was obliged to confess that there was no 
brandy in the cabin or on board; and, just 
as I was about to tell him that I would 
make him a present of something of a more 
useful nature, one of the chiefs in a large 
canoe alongside uttered a shrill call, and my 


acquaintance turned on bis heels, and went 
over the side like a cat, not even stopping 
to make a parting salute. 

I went to the gangway, and called to him 
in French to return on board; but he paid 


no attention to me, and, as the canoe shoved 
off, he went with it, and that was the last I 


saw of the Fiji-Islander who could -speak 
very good French, and knew how to salute 
in the Parisian style. 

Where he picked up his information was 
a mystery, although I always suspected that 
some French runaway sailor had taught 
bim what he knew, and that he had proved 
a very apt pupil. None of the other natives 
could speak a word of the foreign tongue, 
and did not understand what their fellow- 
countryman was saying. This I knew from 
their looks, and also from inquiries which I 
made of those on board at the time. 


The group of islands called the Fiji lies 


due south of New Zealand, and to the east 
ward of New Guinea, so that it is just be 
low the Equator. The collective names of 
the island has been variously given, such 
as Fiji, Beetee, Feegee, Fidge, Fidschi, 
Vihi, and Viti. Of all these names, the 
first and the last are correct, the northern 
portion of the islands being known as Fiji, 
and the southern as Viti. The inhabitants 
of Fiji are a fine race of savages, tolerably 
well formed, and with dark though not 
black skin. Like other Papuans, they are 
remarkable for their thick, bushy ‘bair, 
which they dress in a singular variety of 


patterns, As the appearance and costume 
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of savage races are the first points which 
strike a stranger, I will at once proceed to 
describe them. The most conspicuous part 
of a Fijian’s general appearance is his head- 
dress, in the arrangement of which he gives 
reins to his fancy, and invents the most ex- 
traordinary variations of form and color, 
Examples of the Fijian head-dress will be 
seen in most of the illustrations. But as it 
would be tedious to describe them as they 
occur, I will mention a few,of the most 
prominent varieties, The hair of the Pa- 
puan race is always stiff, wiry, and plenti- 
ful, and grows to a considerable length; so 
that it necessarily assumes a bushy form if 
suffered to grow according to its own will. 
The Fijian, however, thinks that nature is 


duced to follow its own course, without 
being entangled by others, it is evident that 


the whole head of hair would form a large 


globular mass, surrounding the face, It is, 
therefore, the business of the Fijian hair- 
dresser to accept this as the normal form of 
the hair, and to change or modify it as he 
thinks best. Most of the chiefs have a 
hair-dresser, to whose care his master’s hair 
is intrusted, often demanding daily atten- 
Won, and at certain stages of progress re- 
quiting several hours’ labor each day. Dur- 
ing all this time, the operator’s hands are 
from touching his food, but not from 
Working in his garden. Whatever may be 
‘aid about the appearance being unnatural, 
he best coiffures have a surprising and al- 
Most geometrical accuracy of outline, com- 
bined with a round softness of surface and 
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to be improved by art, and accordingly lav- 
ishes all the resources of a somewhat artis- 
tic character on his hair. To train the hair 
into any of the graceful and flowing methods 
which distinguish those soft-haired races 
would be utterly impossible for a Fijian, 
He goes on quite the opposite principle, 
and, true to the real artistic feeling, tries to 
develop to the utmost those characteristics 
which rightly belong to him, instead of en- 
deavoring to produce effects which would 
not be consonant with their surroundings. 
The principle on which a Fijian coiffure 
is arranged is, that every hair is presumed 
to grow naturally at right angles to the 
skin, and to stand out stiffly and boldly. 
Supposing, then, that each hair could be in- 


uniformity of dye which dis- 
play extraordinary care, and 


merit some praise, They seem 
to be carved out of some solid 
substance, and are variously colored. Jet 
black, blue-black, ashy white, and several 
shades of red prevail. Among young peo- 
pie, bright red and flaxen are in favor. 
Sometimes two or more colors meet on the 
same head, Not a few are so ingeniously 


grotesque as to appear as if done purposely 
to excite laughter. One has a large knot of 
fiery hair on his crown, all the rest of the 
head being bald. Another has the most of 
his hair cut away, leaving three or four 
rows of small clusters, as if his head were 
planted with small paint-brushes, A third 
has his head bare, except where a black 


patch projects over each temple, One, two, 
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or three cords of twisted hair often fall 
from the right temple, a foot or eighteen 


inches long, Some men wear a number of 


these braids so as to form a curtain at the 
back of the neck, reaching from one ear to 
the other. A mode that requires great care 
has the hair wrought into distinct locks, 
radiating from the head. Each lock is a 
perfect cone, about seven inches in length, 
having the base outwards, so that the sur- 
face of the hair is marked out into a great 
number of small circles, the ends being 
turned in, in each lock, toward the centre 
of the cone. In another kindred style, the 
locks are pyramidal, the sides and angles of 
each being as regular as though formed of 
wood. All round the head they look like 
square black blocks, the upper tier project- 
ing horizontally from the crown, and a flat 
space being left at the top of the head. 
When the hair, however, is not more than 
four inches long, this flat does not exist, 
but the surface consists of a regular succes- 
sion of squares or circles. 

Not content with having the hair plaited 
and frizzed out as has already been de- 
scribed, many of the Fijians wear great 
wigs over their own hair, thus increasing 
the size of their heads to the most inordi- 
nate dimensions. The natives are excel- 
lent wig-makers, and, as their object is not 
10 imitate nature, but to produce as fantas- 
tic an effect as possible, it is evident that 
the result of their labor is often very ludi- 
crous, As is the case with their own hair, 
they dye these wigs of various colors, red 
and white being the favorite hues. 

The women are finely formed, with well- 
developed busts, and are quite ingenious 
with their hands, making handsome mats, 
liku, or aprons, and what are called orator’s 
flappers, which latter the eloquent chiefs of 
the island hold in their hands when address- 
ing the people, and which they wave back, 
and forth as though brushing away flies 
from their bodies. The liku, or fringed 
girdle, for the women, is made of various 
materials, and much more trouble is usually 
expended in its manufacture. The ordi- 
nary likus are little more than a number of 
slight thongs fixed to a belt, and allowed to 
hang down for several inches. When worn, 
it is passed round the waist and tied, not 
behind, but on one side, and on festivals 
the bari. cord by which it is fastened is al- 
lowed to ).ang so low that it often trails on 
the ground as the wearer walks along. The 
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thongs are made of the bark of a species of 
hibiscus, called by the natives vau, and 


used for many purposes, of long flexible 


roots like that of the cascus grass, and of 
different grasses, One kind of liku, which 
is rather fashionable, is made of a vegetable 
parasite, called by the natives waloa. The 
thongs of this liku are not thicker than 
pack-thread, and when fresh are as flexible 
as silk, In process of time, however, they 
become brittle, and are apt to break, The 
color of this material is deep glossy black, 

The common liku, shown in the illustra 
tion, is made of split grass, the blades of 
which are more than three feet in length, 
In order to make them into the garment 
they have been doubled, and the loops 
woven into a narrow plaited belt of the 
same material. The better kind of likus 
are, however, made with far greater care 
than is bestowed on this article, There is 
but little difference in the thongs, the chief 
labor being bestowed on the belt. In some 
cases the belt of the liku is four inches in 
width, and is plaited into elegant patterns, 
plaiting being an art in which the natives 
excel. 

The women also excel in fan and sun- 
shade-making. Some are made of cocoa- 
nut wood, and extend nearly to the end of 
the fan, so as to form a support through its 
entire length. It is fastened to the fan by 
doubie bands of the finest and most beauti- 
fully plaited sinnet. The material of which 
the fan is composed is cocoa-nut leaf, di- 
vided into doubled strips aboyt the third of 
an inch in width near the base of the fan, 
and gradually decreasing toward its tip, A 
strong band of the same material runs 
round the edges of the fan, and the two 
ends of this band are secured to the handle 
by the same sinnet as has been just men 
tioned, Such a fan as this is employed 
rather as a sunshade or parasol than a fap, 
and is held over the head when the owner 
happens to be seated in the sunshine. It is 
very light, and is really a much more efl- 
cient implement than its appearance iuti- 
mates, The form of the fan is exceedingly 
variable. Sometimes they are triangulal, 
with the handle projecting from one of the 
angles, and sometimes they are square, but 
with the handle passing diagonally across 
them. Various modifications of the battle 
dore are in much favor, and there is one 
form which almost exactly resembles that 
of the Japanese hand-screen, 
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The next curious thing is the orator’s 
flapper, which the native holds in his hand 
while he speaks in council. The handle is 


carved into various patterns, and mostly, 
though not invariably, is terminated by a 
rude representation of a couple of human 

seated back to back. Sometimes 
the entire handle is covered with sinnet, 
plaited in the most delicate patterns, as 
none but a Fijian can plait. The tuft at 
the end is formed of cocoa-nut fibre, which 
has first been soaked in water, next rolled 
round a small twig, and then dried. When 


— itis unwound from the stick, it has a crisp, 
. wrinkled appearance, very like that of the 
— Fijian’s hair, and is probably intended to 


imitate it. 
In their basket-making, the Fijians are 
equally lavish of their artistic powers, 


gard being paid to disparity of age between 
themselves and their intended husbands, 
The form of betrothal is rather curious, and 
consists in the mother of the child taking a 
small liku, or woman’s girdle, and present- 
ingitto the man, who from that moment 
takes her daughter under his protection un- 


a ti she is old enough to be ‘married. In 
= those cases where a young man takes a lik- 

+ ing toa young woman, he asks her of her 
re efi tsther, making at the same time a small 
» = Present as a matter of form, Should the 
ding) HE wplication be successful, an interchange of 
— presents then takes place between the 
. a. friends of both parties, and in a few days 
my follows the ceremony called “warming,” 
ee Which consists in conveying to the house of 
bat the bride some food prepared by the in- 
- = ended husband. In most parts of Fiji, the 


Wide has a complete holiday for four days, 
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weaving them in patterns of such elaborate 
intricacy as to put the best European mak- 
ers to shame, then, as if not satisfied with 
the amount of work bestowed upon them, 
covering all the edges with sinnet, braided 
into really artistic patterns. Indeed, the 
Fijians are born artists. Their work, al- 
though sometimes grotesque, is always art- 
istic, because always appropriate. They 
carry this feeling of art into the material 
whose plasticity allows the greatest free- 
dom of manipulation; namely, earthen- 
ware. Some of the vessels which are in- 
tended for cooking are quite plain, while 
others which are made for other purposes 
are of elegant shape, and covered with or- 
naments, 

In regard to marriage most girls are be- 
trothed when they are quite infants, no re- 


sitting quietly at home, dressed in her finest 
apparel, and painted with tumeric and oil, 
At the expiration of the four days, she is 
taken by a number of married women to 
the sea, where they all join in fishing, and 
afterward cook the fish that they have 
taken. The cooking being completed, the 
bridegroom is sent for, and the betrothed 
couple eat together, each giving the other a 
portion of food. After this ceremony comes 
a period during which the bridegroom is 
employed in building a house for his in- 
tended wife, and the girl undergoes the 
painful tattooing which marks her as hav- 
ing taken her place among women. During 
this time, she remains within the house so 
as to shield her complexion from the sun. 
The house being completed, all the friends 
of both families are gathered together, and 
a great feast takes place, at which the givers 
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make it a point of honor to be as lavish as 
possible, At the end of this feast, the girl 
is formally handed over to her husband, 
and exchanges her narrow liku for the 
broader garment befitting hcr new condi- 
tion. 

When the daughter of an important chief 
is married, her father always gives her a 
number of female attendants, sometimes as 
many as twelve or fifteen accompanying the 
bride to her home. They are placed under 
the charge of an elderly woman who acts as 
their superintendent, and are called by a 
name which signifies a pet servant. There 
is always a great scene at the departure of a 
bride to her home, all ber relations and 
friends crowding round hei, and kissing 
her until she is nearly smothered by their 
caresses, 

The Fijians are good boatmen and fisher- 
men, and all their canoes possess modifica- 
tions of the outrigger; but the best example 
is the double canoe, where two boats are 
placed side by side in such a manner that 
one of them acts as the outrigger, and the 
other as the canoe, If the reader will refer 
to the illustration on page 113, he will be 
able to understand the general appearance 
of this curious vessel, The two canoes are 
covered over, so as to keep out the water, 
and are connected by a platform, so as to 
enable the sailors to pass into the interior 
of the canoes, In the illustration a man is 
seen emerging from the hatch of the outcr 
capoe. Upon this platform is erected a sort 
of deck-house for the principal person on 
board; aud on the top of the deck-house is 
a platform, on which stands the captain of 
the vessel, so that he may give his orders 
from this elevated position, like the captain 
of a steainboat on the paddle-box or bridge. 
This position also enables him to trace the 
course of the turtle, if they should be en- 
gaged in the profitable chase of that reptile, 
The mode of managing the vessel is ex- 
tremely ingenious, The short mast works 
on a pivot at the foot, and can be slacked 
over to either end of the vessel, When the 
canoe is about to get under way, the long 
yard is drawn up to the head of the mast, 
and the latter inclined, so that the mast, 
the yard, and the deck form a triangle. The 
halyards are then made fast, and act as 
stays. When the vessel is wanted to go 
about, the mast is slackened off to the other 
end, so that the stern beccmes the bow, the 
tack and the sheet change places, and away 


goes the vessel on another and direcily op. 
posite course, 

It will be seen that such a canoe sails 
equally well in either direction, and there. 
fore that it can be steered from either end, 
The rudder is a very large oar, some twenty 
feet in length, of which the blade occupies 
eight, and is sixteen inches wide. The ley. 
erage of such an oar is tremendous, and ina 
stiff gale several men are required to work 
it. In order to relieve them in some degree, 
rudder-bands are used; but, even with this 
assistance, the men have great difficulty in 
keeping the canoe to her course, and are 
nearly sure to receive some very sharp 
blows in the side from the handle of the 
steering oar, Sometimes a sudden gust of 
wind, or a large wave, will bring round the 
rudder with such violence that the handle 
strikes a man in the side, and kills him, 
With all these drawbacks, canoe-saijling is a 
favorite occupation with the Fijians, who 
are as merry as possible while on board, 
singing songs to encourage the steersman, 
watching and giving notice of the waves, 
and adding to the joyous tumult by beating 
any drum that they may happen to have on 
board, Even when the wind fails, and the 
canoe has to be propelled by poling ‘if she 
should be in shoal water, or by sculling if 
she should be too far out at sea for the 
poles, the crew do their work in gangs, 
which are relieved at regular intervals, 
those who are resting singing songs and en- 
couraging those who are at work. Sculling 
one of these large canoes is rather heavy 
work, the great paddies being worked from 
side to side in perfect unison, the men mov- 
ing their feet in accordance with the rhythm 
of their comrades’ song. As many as eight 
sculls are sometimes employed at the same 
time, should the canoe be a large one and 
the crew tolerably numerous, The sculling 
oars pass through holes in the deck, an 
equal number being out fore and aft, Ca 
noes of moderate size are cut out of single 
logs; arid in these there is nothing particu- 
larly worthy of remark. But when the na 
tive ship-builder wishes to construct one of 
the great war-canoes, he has to exercise all 
the skill of his craft. Here it must be men- 
tioned that the canoe-makers form a sort of 
clan of their own, and have their own chief, 
who is always a man eminent for skill in 
his profession. The experienced Fijians 
know the workmanship of these men as 
well as our artists know the touch and style 
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of a celebrated sculptor or painter, and con- 
template both the man and his workman- 
ship with respectful admiration. The first 
process in canoe-building is to lay the keel, 
which is made of several pieces of wood 
carefully “‘ scarfed”’ together; and upon it 
the planking is fixed, without requiring 
ribs, as in our boats, The most ingenious 
part of boat-building is the way that the 
planks are fastened, or rather tied together, 
without a vestige of the sinnet appearing on 
the outside, Along the inside edge of each 
plank runs a bold flange, through which a 
number of holes are bored downward at 
regular distances, so that when two planks 
are placed together the holes in the flanges 
exactly coincide, and a cord can be run 


THE ORATOR’S FLAPPER. 


through them, When a plank has 

been made, and all the flange-holes 

bored, the edges are smeared with 

a sort of white pitch, upon which 

is laid a strip of fine masi. This 
of course covers the holes, which are re- 
opened by means of a small fire-stick, The 
planks when prepared in this manner are 
called “‘yonos.”” When the vono is ready, 
it is lifted to its place, and very carefully 
adjusted, so that all the holes exactly coin- 
tide. The best and strongest sinnet is next 
passed eicht or ten times through the hole, 
drawn as tight as possible, and then tied. 
It will be seen, therefore, that al! the tying 
lsdone inside the vessel. In order to tighten 
the sinnet stili more, a number of little 


ill 


wedges are inserted under it in different 
directions, and are driven home with the 
mallet. By this process the planks are 
brought so tightly together, that, when the 
carpenter comes to smooth off the outside 
of the vessel with his adze, he often has to 
look very closely before he can see the line 
of junction, Caulking is therefore needless, 
the white pitch and masi rendering the 
junction of the planks completely water- 
proof, The vonos are by no means equal in 
size, some being twenty feet in length, 
while others are barely thirty inches; but 
all are connected in exactly the same man- 
ner, 

The gunwales, and other parts above the 
water-mark, do not require so much care, 
and are fastened without 
flanges, a strip of wood 
or ‘“‘bead” being laid 
upon the junction, and 
the sinnet bands passing 
over and over it, and 
drawn tight with wedges, 
and the holes carefully 
caulked with fibre and 
pitch. When the canoe 
is completed, it is | eau- 
tifully finished off, the 
whole of the outside be- 
ing first carefully trim- 
med with the adze, and 
then polished with pum- 
ice-stone, so that it looks 
as if it were made of one 
piece of wood, 

Ornament is freely used 
in the best canoes, espe- 
cially in the two project- 
ing ends, which are carved 
in patterns, and frequently inlaid with white 
shells belonging to the genus Ovulum, or 
egg-shells. This form of canoe has gradu- 
ally superseded the more clumsy forms that 
were once in use in Tonga and the neigh- 
boring islands. The Tongans often made 
voyages to Fiji, being better and bolder 
sailors, though their canoes were inferior, 
and, having been struck with the superiori- 
ty of Fijian boat-building, have built their 
canoes after the plans of the Fijians, 

Owing to the geographical nature of the 
Fiji group, which consists of seven groups 
of islands, some of them very large, and 
some very small, the mode of government 
has never been monarchical, the country 
being ruled by a number of chiefs of greater 
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or less importance, according to the amount 
of territory over which their sway extended. 
The various islands had in former days but 
little connection with each other. At the 
present time more intercourse takes place, 
and in one instance the visit involves a ein- 
gular and ludicrous ceremonial. 

One of the gods belonging to Somo-somo, 
named Ng-gurai, went to visit Mbau, a spot 
on the eastern coast of Viti Lemi, one of 
the greater islands, and to pay his respects 
to the god of that place. He was accompa- 
nied by a Vuna god named Vatu-Mundre, 


who gave him a bamboo by way of a vessel 
and undertook to guide him on his journey, 
Neg-gurai then entered into the body of 
rat, seated himself on the bamboo, and set 
off on his journey. After they had sailed 
for some time, Ng-gurai lost his way, on ac 
count of wanting to call at every island 
which he passed, and at last, just as he ar. 
rived on the Mbau shore, he was washed off 
the bamboo, and nearly drowned in the 
surf. From this fate he was rescued by a 
Mbau woman, who took him into the chief's 
house, and put him among the cooks on the 
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hearth, where he sat shivering for four days. 
Meanwhile Vatu-Mundre arrived at his des- 
tination, and was received in royal manner 
by the Mbau god, who tried in vain to in- 
duce him to become tributary to him. Af- 
ter a proper interval, the Mbau god returned 
the visit of Vatu-Mundre, who had craftily 
greased the path, so that, when his visitor 
became animated, his feet slipped, and he 
fell on his back. Vatu-Mundre then took 
advantage of his situation, and forced his 
visitor to become bis tributary. 

In consequence of this affair, the Mbau 


people pay homage to the natives of Vuna, 
but indemnify themselves by exacting 4 
most humiliating homage from the men of 
Somo-somo, though in fact Somo-somo is 
the acknowledged superior of Vuna, When- 
ever a Somo-somo canoe goes to Mbau, the 
sail must be lowered at a certain distance 
from shore, and the crew must paddle in 4 
sitting position, To keep up the sail, or to 
paddle in the usual standing position, would 
cost them their lives. As soon as they 
come within hearing of the shore, they have 
to shout the Tama, — that is, the revered- 
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tial salutation of an inferlor to a superior, 
—and to reiterate it at short intervals, Ar- 
rived on shore, they are not allowed to enter 
a house, but are kept in the open air for 
four days, during which time they are 
obliged to wear their worst garments, move 
about in a stooping attitude, and to say the 
Tama in a low and trembling voice, in imi- 
tation of the shivering god-rat. After the 
four days have expired, they, may enter 
houses, and dress in better clothes, but are 
still obliged to walk in a half-bent attitude. 
When a Mbau man meets one of these 
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crouching visitors, he cries out ‘‘ Ho, ho!” 
in a jeering manner, and asks the Somo- 
somo man whether his god is yet at liberty, 
The unfortunate visitor is then obliged to 
place his hand on his heart, stoop half-way 
to the ground, and say humbly that Ng-gu- 
rai is allowed his liberty. Naturally dislik- 
ing this oppressive and humiliating custom, 
the people of Somo-somo have of late years 
managed to evade it by means of foreign 
vessels, The custom of lowering the sail, 
and paddling while seated, was not binding 
on people of other countries;*and so they 
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contrived to visit Mbau on board of Tongan 
canoes, or, better still, on American ship- 
boats. 

Of late years the government assumed a 
feudal aspect, the chiefs of large districts 
being considered as kings, and having un- 
der them a number of inferior chiefs who 
are tributary to them, and bound to furnish 
men and arms when the king declares war. 
The Fijians may be ranked under six dis- 
tinct orders. First come the kings, and 
next to them the chiefs of separate large 
islands or districts. Then come the chiefs 


of towns, the priests, and the Mata-ni-van- 
uas, or aides-de-camp of the great chiefs, 
Next to them come the chiefs of profess- 
ions, such as canoe-building and turtle-fish- 
ing, and with them are ranked any distin- 
guished warriors of low birth. The fifth 
rank includes all the commonalty. The 
sixth consists of the slaves, who are always 
captives. As is often the case in countries 
where polygamy is practiced, the law of de- 
scent passes through the female line, the 
successor of the king or chief being always 
the son of a woman of high rank, 
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The oddest part of Fijian political econo- 
my is the system of Vasu, or nephew; a 
system which may be described as nepotism 
carried to the greatest possible extreme. 
Vasu means a nephew or niece; but be- 
comes a title of office in the case of the 
male, who in some localities has the extra- 
ordinary privilege of appropriating what- 
ever he chooses that belongs to his uncle or 
to those under his uncle’s power. Vasus 
are of three kinds, —the Vasu-taukei, the 
Vasu-levu, and the Vasu. The last is a 
common nathe, belonging to any nephew 
whatever. Vasu-taukei is a term applied 
to any Vasu whose mother is a lady of the 
land in which he was born. The fact of 
Mbau being at the head of Fijian rank gives 
the Queen of Mbau a pre-eminence over all 
other Fijian ladies, and Ler son a place 
nominally over all other Vasus. No mate- 
rial difference exists between the power of 
a Vasu-taukei and a Vasu-levu; which lat- 
ter title is given to every Vasu born of a 
woman of rank, and having a first-class 
chief for his father. A Vasu-taukei can 
claim anything belonging to a native of his 
mother’s land, excepting the wives, home, 
or land of a chief. Vasus cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the civil polity of the 
group, forming, as théy do, one of its inte- 
gral parts, and supplying the high-pressure 
power of Fijian despotism. 

In grasping at dominant influence, the 


chiefs have created a power which ever and 
anon turns round and grips them with no 
gentle hand. However high a chief may 
rank, however powerful a king may be, if 
le has a nephew, he has a master; one who 
will not be content with the name, but who 
will exercise his prerogative to the full, seiz- 
ing whatever may take his fancy, regardless 
of its value or the owner’s inconvenience in 
its loss, Resistance is not to be thought of, 
and objection is only offered in extreme 
cases, A striking instance of the power of 
the Vasu occurred in the case of Thokonau- 
to, a Rewa chief, who, during a quarrel with 
an uncle, used the right of Vasu, and actu- 
ally supplied himself with ammunition from 
his enemy’s stores, Another instance, low- 
er in the social scale, may be chronicled, 
An industrious uncle built a large canoe, in 
which he had not made half a dozen trips 
when an idle nephew mounted the deck, 
and sounded his trumpet-shell, the blast an- 
nouncing to all within hearing that the ca- 
noe had that instant changed masters, 
There are many other customs of these 
isiands which I should like to state for the 
benefit of the readers of BALLOU’s MaGa- 
ZINE; but I have already occupied all the 
space to which I am entitled, and must 
close. We only stopped at the islands six 
days, and then sailed for a cruise; and per- 
haps in some number of the magazine I 
may tell where we next dropped anchor. 


MY GARDEN. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


My garden rears the blushing rose, 
The lily’s snowy crest, 

And robes of purple velvet throws 
Upon the pansy’s breast. 

Bud, flower, blossom, shrub, and tree, 

My bounteous garden gives to me. 


There ’s music in the summer rose, 
Thefe ’s music in the trees, 

Music in every flower that glows, 
Music in every breeze. 

My garden is a living lyre, 

And every flower a tuneful wire. 


Hamilton, O., July 30, 1878. 
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THE BATTLE FOR THE CEDARS.—A STORY OF LOVE AND LAW. * 


BY PRESLEY W. MORRIS. 


(VO. 2,— COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS.) 


CHAPTER VIII. . 
BARBARA'S SUITOR, 


The De Veres possessed a gentle horse, 
which Barbara Lindsley rode frequently. 
Occasionally she mounted him, and gallop- 
ed off over the country alone. 

A couple of evenings after her adventure, 
she had Sultan brought out, and, mounting 
him, rode away unaccompanied, Along the 
road, through lanes, for four or five miles 
she went. Finally she turned Sultan’s head 
toward home, with the intention of riding 
thither. 

A couple of miles from De Vere’s resi- 
dence she was letting Sultan trot leisurely 
along when she heard the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs behind her. She did not turn 
her head, but very soon the horse and rider 
overtook her, It was the master of The 
Cedars, 

“*Good-evening, Miss Lindsley,’ he ex- 
claimed. 

Barbara returned his salutation, and he 
slackened the pace of his horse, riding along 
beside her, 

**You are much improved,”’ she said. 

“*T am very much so,” said the master of 
The Cedars; *‘in fact, as well as ever. 
However, I have not yet driven that animal 
which ran away with me,” 

Other remarks followed. The man rode 
with Barbara to De Vere’s, He assisted 
her to dismount. Politeness demanded 
that she should ask him to enter; and she 
did so. 

“Thank you,” he replied, accepting her 
invitation, 

Entering, Barbara ushered him into the 
parlor, As it chanced, Victoria De Vere 
was there; so Barbara excused herself for a 
time. In herown room the thought pre- 
sented itself to her that she would prefer to 
stay away. 


**But I will go down,” she murmured 
firmly. ‘This man may hate me some 
day. I am sure I will not take the first 
step toward raising a feud between us. No: 
my treatment of him shall be as civil as I 
can make it,” 

Then she went down, the added color 
that her ride had given her still in her 
cheeks. The gaze of the master of The 
Cedars rested upon her admiringly. How- 
ever, she did not notice this, for she was 
not looking at him. 

An hour or two passed pleasantly enough, 
and then Mr. Lionel Cashel took his leave. 

But that was not the end, It became ap- 
parent very shortly that the master of The 
Cedars had come to the determination of 
being on as friendly terms as possible with 
the De Veres and their guest, There came 
a formal invitation for them all to dine 
with him, the day being set. 

“IT think we had better accept,” Robert 
De Vere said, when the question of accept- 
ing the invitation was being discussed. 
**We shall probably be ueighbors to Cashel 


for years; and we may as well cultivate 


friendly relations with him as not,” 

Then he turned to Barbara Lindsley. 

**Miss Lindsley, will you accept?’ he 
asked. 

**I believe I would prefer to be excused,” 
Barbara returned. 

Then Victoria pointedly declared that 
unless Barbara would go, neither would 
she. Barbara was finally induced to give 
her consent. 

And so, on the appointed day, they all 
went to The Cedars, 

Barbara’s erootions when she first entered 
the gray stone mansion were similar to what 
they had been when she first looked upon 
it. The apartments were spacious, the fur- 
niture Juxurious, but rather quaint and old 
fashioned. However, this only added to 


[*Entered according to Act of Congress, by Tuomes & TALBor, Boston, Mass., in the Office of 
the Librarian of Congress, Washington. ] 
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the fascination the place possessed for Bar- 
bara. 

The dinner was magnificent, and was 
served by colored servants. This latter 
item was a matter of course in a Virginia 
mansion. 

Nothing of particular importance occur- 
red previous to or during dinner. In spite 
of herself, Barbara rather enjoyed the occa- 
sion. 

After the meal was finished, the master 
of The Cedars showed his guests over a por- 
tion of his grounds. Barbara said nothing 
about her adventure with the dog. 

The visit ended at last. The guests, ac- 
companied by the host, were going down a 
walk in front of the mansion to their car- 
riage, when a huge dog, fierce and vicious 
looking, ran across their path. Barbara be- 
held him, and, though there was no present 
danger, her heart sank in terror, and all 
the sensations of that day of peril returned 
in some degree to her,—for this was the 
brute that had attacked her. The sight of 
him brought back the horror of that terrible 
scene. She had thought that he was dead; 
and the thought had been a comfort to her. 
Was every association of The Cedars to be 
connected with this monster? Could his 
always crossing her path be an omen of 
doom? Barbara was not given to supersti- 
tious thoughts, but the idea made her shud- 
der. 
“What a terribly vicious-looking creature 


that dog of yours is,” said Robert De Vere 
to the master 6f The Cedars. 


** Yes, he is,’’ was the careless reply. ‘I 
keep him chained generally; but here lately 
I allow him to run loose occasionally. Af- 
ter all, I have a kind of aff. ction for the 


brute,” 

At that moment Barbara glanced at the 
man. Something in his expression remind- 
ed her of his tigrish dog; and she shuddered 
again. 

Only a few days after that, the master of 
The Cedars called at the De Vere mansion 
once more. As formerly, a few hours were 


spent agreeably enough. But deeper and 
deeper was the impression growing in Bar- 
bara Lindsiley’s heart that she could never 
like this man. When his calls began to be 
repeated frequently, a fear came to her that 
made her sick in soul. Did he intend to 
make love to her sweet friend Victoria? 
Could there be a possibility that Victoria 
might learn tolove him? The very thought 
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filled her with strange dread. Yet why 
should it? 

She had no tangible reason for her opin- 
ion of the master of The Cedars, she knew. 
Nothing but the consciousness, confessed to 
no one but herself, that there was sumething 
fierce, vicious, tiger-like, about the man; a 
consciousness that would cause her to with: 
hold from him any one that she loved, even 
as she would withhold that one from a 
beast of prey. 

Then came the question, what could she 
do? What indeed? Should she state to 
Victoria her impressions? What would 
that avail? She had no foundation for any 
such statement save her own vague fears of 
evil. If Victoria had aught of regard for 
the man, what could it avail for her to say 
simply that she believed him to be a bad 
man? Love had never been uprooted in any 
such manner. Victoria was gentle and af- 
fectionate, it was true; but if she loved a 
man would she cling to him any the, less 
firmly for her gentleness? No. 

Barbara was compelled to acknowledge to 
herself that she was powerless in this mat- 
ter, —that she could only let affairs take 
their course. It was highly probable that 
Victoria would care nothing for the master 
of The Cedars; but Barbara believed that it 
was not so with him in regard to Victoria. 

Yet, after all, she was utterly mistaken. 
Her fears for her friend were as baseless as 
castles of air. Victoria filled scarcely a 
thought of the master of The Cedars. 


Some invited guests came to De Vere's, 


Among them was a young man by the name 
of Vincent Sherwood. He had met Victo- 
ria before; and she had impressed him 
strongly. Now he was evidently very much 
attracted by her, and his attentions were 


rather marked. 


Barbara expected to see the master of 
The Cedars angry with jealousy. She was 
disappointed. She saw that the advances 
Vincent Sherwood was making did not af- 
fect him, and were not regarded. He came 
to De Vere’s as often as ever, and seemed 
to rather like Vincent, : 

Barbara began to understand that she had 
been mistaken, and for Victoria’s sake she 
rejoiced greatly; and at last she was made 
fully aware that the master of the Cedars 
cared naught for Victoria. 

One afternoon he came, and, as it hap- 
pened, found her alone in the parlor. He 
seated himself, and began to converse; but 
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he grew abstracted in manner, and seemed 
unable to keep up his share of the conver- 
sation, 

‘Excuse me,” said Barbara presently, 
“and I will summon some of the family.” 

She rose to her feet; but the master of 
The Cedars sprang before her. 

“Wait, Miss Lindsley,’’ he exclaimed: 
“it is you I wish.” 

Barbara’s gaze sought his face question- 
ingly. His eyes were gleaming upon her, 
and in an instant she read the truth. How 
terribly she had been mistaken! Her 
strength seemed to leave her, and she sank 
into her seat with a kind of sob. She lifted 
her hand with a deprecatory gesture; but 
the man heeded her not. 

“Miss Lindsley, I love you!’ he cried. 
“Will you be my wife?’’ 

Suddenly strength and calmness came to 
her. 

Cashel, you surprise me,”’ she said. 
“JT did not dream of this,” 

“Tell me: do you love me?” exclaimed 
the man. 

Barbara saw that it was best to end it all 
as soon as possible. 

am sorry for you, Mr. Cashel,’ she 
said firmly; ‘* but I do not love you. I can- 
not be your wife.” 

**You love some one else,” he exclaimed 
angrily. 

His white teeth showed; his eyes blazed 
upon her with a wicked light. Barbara 
Lindsley could not but remember the beast 


that had tried to take her life, 


“No,” she returned: “I love no one 
else.”’ 

But a rich, musical voice echeed in her 
ears, and a pair of eyes magnetic in their 
power came before her for an instant. She 


had spoken truly; yet a possibility flashed 
through her mind, Her hero, her knight, 


might win her could he but have a chance. 
““If you love no one else, then you shall 


learn to love me,’’ said the master of The 
Cedars. 


“T encourage no false hopes,’’ said the 
girl coldly, “I never can, Mr. Cashel,’ 


“Why not?” he questioned, more angrily 
than before. ‘*I have no marks upon me 
to make you hate me, have 1? You speak 
strongiy when you say that in all the future 
there is no hope, more strongly than the 
occasion demands,” 

Barbara sprang to her feet, anger in her 
eyes. 
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“If you have finished, Mr. Cashel, you 
will please excuse me,’’ she said haughtily, 
**T do not choose to be insulted.” 

The man’s anger cooled, 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, humbly 
enough. ‘I will go myself.” 

And he left Barbara’s presence. She ran 
to her room, 

“Oh, why does he love me?” she cried, 
bursting into a passion of tears. ‘“‘ Between 
us there is nothing in common, 1 hate him! 
I hate him! and I cannot helpit. I have 
been blind, utterly blind; for the possibility 
of this never came to me, It fills my soul 
with dismay. Oh, why does he love me?” 


CHAPTER IX. 
TWICE RESCUED. 


The master of The Cedars ceased to come 
to the De Vere residence, Once when Bar- 
bara was out riding he passed her. As he 
did so, he gave her merely a cold glance, 

The first of August approached. Barba- 
ra made an announcement to the De Veres, 

**I am going to Baltimore,”’ she said. 

“You don’t mean that,” cried Victoria. 
**T thought you were going to remain with 
us till winter.” 


*] positively must go in a week,” Barba- 
ra replied scriously; “‘ but, Victoria, I will 
try to return by the middle of August.” 

*You will try!’ Victoria exclaimed. 
**One would suppose that it might be im- 
possible. Barbara, I will never forgive 


you if you do not come back and remain 


until Christmas. Unless you promise me 
that, I will not let you go at all.’’ 

**] promise to return; but’? — 

want no conditions,” interrupted Vic- 
toria imperatively. ‘* Promise in full.” 


“T will return; but after that we will de- 


cide how long I am to remain,’’ persisted 
Barbara. 

One pleasant summer afternoon, late in 
July, Rovert De Vere drove Barbara over 
to the station. The train rushed up, and 
she found herself on board. Then she was 
away. 

Several hours passed. Night came down 
over the earth. The train plunged on 
through the darkness. 

All of the incidents that had oecurred 
while she was at the De Vere’s passed be- 
fore Barbara’s memory, from the adventure 
with the vicious dog to the declaration of 
the master of The Cedars, The great gray 
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stone mansion, to think of which always 
thrilled her, because she knew it should 
have been her home, rose up before her im- 
agination, It pleased her to think of The 
Cedars, and caused her tu shudder to re- 
member the possessor of the estate, 

Barbara became wearied. Nature assert- 
ed herself, and the girl fell into a slight 
doze. She had a terrible dream. She im- 
agined that the master of The Cedars was 
pursuing her, his face hideous and distort- 
ed, she fleeing before him in dread. Sud- 
denly her flight was stopped by her coming 
to a steep precipice. She glanced down into 
the yawning gulf below her feet, and beheld 
his fierce, vicious-looking dog, his red mouth 
open, his white, cruel fangs gleaming. With 
a wild scream she threw herself from the 
precipice, thinking that the monster below 
could not be more cruel than the one above. 
There was an answering scream, and then 
Barbara awoke. She found herself stand- 
ing erect, cold chills of terror running over 
her. The shriek of the locomotive had 
awakened her. There was a fierce, grating 
sound beneath her feet, and in an instant 
there came a terrificcrash. Darkness seem- 
ed to envelop Barbara, and she became un- 
conscious, 

But consciousness returned. 

All was blackness to Barbara, It appear- 
ed to her that the weight of a world was 
pressing upon her. She realized that a ter- 
rible accident had occurred, and tried to 
scream, but could not. 

However, she was not to die thus. Strong 
arms tore away the debris above her, and 
fresh air blew in upon her, She breathed 
it gratefully, freely. She was lifted up, and 
a hand placed over her head. 

**T live!’ whispered Barbara. 

A man raised her in his arms, and carried 
her swiftly away from the wrecked train. 
He placed her down upon a soft, grassy 
bank. 

‘Do you feel as though you were badly 
injured?” asked a rich, musicai voice. 

That voice! Barbara knew it in a mo- 
ment; and even in that moment her heart 
thrilled. 

*O Mr. Victor!’ she cried. Then she 
burst into tears. ‘‘I think I am not much 
hurt,” she added, between her sobs, 

Mr. Victor—for it was he—stood hesi- 
tating fora moment. Then he bur t out. 

**Is it possible? Miss Lindsley!’ 

* Yes, it is possible,” Barbara murmured. 
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** How happy I am to be of service to you 
again,” he exclaimed. 

*O Mr. Victor! hasten yonder,” cried 
the girl. ‘ Probably you can aid some one 
else. I will remain here until you return, 
Indeed, I am feeling very well.’’ 

Humanity dictated that she should be 
obeyed, and Victor hastened back to the 
wrecked car. Aftcran hour or so of hard 
labor, he returned to Barbara, 

All has been done tiiat can be,” he said, 
“The accident has been quite a scvere one, 
Some lives are lost, and several persons ave 
injured,”’ 

Barbara was on her feet. 

**How do you feel by this time?” Mr, 
Victor asked, 

“Very well,’’ returned the girl. ‘All 
the injuries I have received are a few 
bruises not worth mentioning.’ 

“Thank Heaven for that!’ 
Victor, under his breath. 

There was a time of waiting, weary and 
disagreeable enough, surely, and then a 
train thundered along to their relief. The 
dead and wounded were carried on board. 
Mr. Victor assisted Barbara into a car. 

** All ready,’? was announced. And they 
were once mor? in motion. 

After all, Barbara felt weary and sick. 
Victor saw this, 

‘Let me aid you,” he said gently. 

He caused Barbara’s head to lean on his 
shoulder. The girl could do nothing but 
allow it to rest there. 

** Railway accidents happen scarcely once 
in a lifetime to one,” said Victor gently. 

Barbara understood his delicacy, and in 
her heart she thanked him, However, the 
man was experiencing a strange pleasure, 
But he said nothing of that. If he felt that 
it would be joy to have this girl rest upon 
him forever, he realized that this was not 
the time to speak of it. He was too noble 
to take advantage of Barbara’s situation to 
pour into-her ears the story that was throb- 
bing at his heart. 

Barbara was better presently. 

‘“‘How did it happen, Mr. Victor,’’ she 
asked, “‘that you were at land to rescue 
me?”’ 

**T was in a forward car of the train,” he 
answered, ‘‘When the train was thrown 
from the track, the car in which I sat was 
not very badly damaged. I, like many oth- 
ers, was uninjured. I was but performing 
the part of humanity when Providence di- 
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rected me to you. The rest you know, Miss 
Lindsley.” 

“Yes,” assented Barbara. 

Baltimore was reached finally. 

“You have friends here?’ Mr. Victor 
asked, when he had procured a cab. 

have,’ Barbara returned. 

Then she gave Victor the necessary direc- 
tions. Shortly he gave her into the charge 
of her friends, ‘ 

*T will call in the morning, and see how 
you are getting along,’’ he said, as he bade 
her good-night. 

Barbara retired to rest, and slept reasona- 
bly well. When she came down to break- 
fast, in the morning, she was slightly pale, 
but not looking very ill. 

“Why, Barbara!” cried Mrs. Holland, her 
hostess, **I am very glad to see that you 
are not much the worse for your terrible ac- 
cident.’ 

Other members of the family expressed 
their sympathy. 

It was eleven o’clock when Victor called, 
He reiterated Mrs, Holland’s remark, 

‘‘T have been a great deal of trouble to 
you, Mr. Victor,’ Barbara said, during the 
course of the conversation. ‘‘Ilowe you a 
debt of gratitude that I can never repay. 
You have saved my life twice.’’ 

“Never mind,’ Victor said gayly. You 
overrate my services,” 


But the words that he spoke soon after- 
ward were not uttered gayly, but seriously 
instead. 

*T shall be repaid a thousand times,’’ he 
said, “‘if I can only feel that you think of 
me occasionally, Miss Lindsley.’’ 

“T should be very ungrateful if I did not 
do so, Mr. Victor,’ Barbara murmured, in 
alow tone. 

When Victor rose to depart, he said, — 

“Miss Lindsley, I take the train for Rich- 
mond at five o’clock this evening.”’ 

He reached out his hand, and Barbara 
gave him hers, 

**Good-by,”’ he said. 

“*Good-by,”’ she returned, 

He held her hand in his for a moment, 
then lifted it suddenly to his lips, and was 
gone. 

“Does fate throw us together?’ mused 
Barbara. ‘‘Is he indeed to be my kr’ sht, 
my hero, always at hand in my t nes of 
need?”’ 

Barbara remembered that the friends 
whom she had left behind wuld be uneasy 
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that she was safe, 
And she called on Mr. Wylie. 


CHAPTER X. 
AT THE GATES OF DEATH. 


“You are looking badly, Mr. Cashel,” 
said Mr, Arthur Evans, 

“T am feeling bad enough here lately, the 
mischief knows,’’ returned the master of 
The Cedars. “I believe that this cursed 
suit is wearing on my mind.’’ 

**Very probable,” answered Evans. “I 
suppose you have scarcely recovered from 
that accident of yours yet; and of course 
you cannot avoid a certain share of uneasi- 
ness about the suit. The two cause you to 
look haggard, when there is really nothing 
serious the matter with you.”’ 

This conversation occurred in the library 
at The Cedars, The two men lad been 
conversing about business affairs, but, hay- 
ing finished, had time to think of something 
else. It was a few days previous to the 
time for the great suit of Cashel versus 
Cashel. 

The two continued to converse. Their 
subjects were unimportant, however. The 
library door had been locked; but after the 
business conversation was ended the master 
of The Cedars unfastened it, and left it 
open. 

**Dinner is ready, Massa Cashel,” an- 
nounced the servant, appearing at the door 
presently. 

**Come, Evans,” said the master of The 
Cedars, 

It was a table groaning with dainties to 
which the two men satdown. The meal 
seemed lonesome enough, truly, with only 
the two to eat; but the meals at The Cedars 
were generally more lonely still, — solitary 
ones, with only the macter sittting down to 
partake. He spoke this sentiment, 

“TI get to feeling devilishly lonesome 
sometimes, Evans,” he said. 

“You might marry,’’ suggested Evans, 
**In fact, Mr. Cashel, I am surprised that 
you do not. I dare say that any young lady 
in the country would be delighted to be 
mistress of The Cedars,” 

A frown darkened the brow of Evans’s 
host, 

‘Satan take the women!” he cried angri- 
ly. “I do not wish to be bothered with 
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any of them here, I ’m positive. One of 
them would have everything in confusion 
in less than a week.” 

Mr. Arthur Evans said no more in that 
line. He was quite acute enough to per- 
ceive that the subject was disagreeable. 

**T believe Cashel has been disappointed 
in love,” was his thought. ‘“‘ That seems 
strange, i’ faith! I should suppose that 
*most any woman would rejoice at the 
chance of getting Cashel, and becoming 
mistress of this grand old place.” 

But Evans had no measure by which to 
estimate the character of such a woman as 
Barbara Lindsley. 

** Have wine, Evans,’”’ said the master of 
The Cedars, 

However, Mr. Arthur Evans drank wine 
lightly. He was all the more dangerous a 
rascal from the fact that he kept his head 
clear, cool, and steady. It was a sacrifice 
on his part too; for he liked wine. He no- 
ticed that the master of The Cedars drank 
deeply and frequently: he had noticed that 
fact before. 

Dinner wa8 over at last, and the two re- 
turned to the library. 

“Have a cigar, Evans,’’ said the host, 
producing a box of fragrant Havanas. 

Evans did not drink much wine, but he 
delighted in smoking. He considered him- 
self a judge of a good cigar. 

An hour or two passed, and then Evans 
said, — 

“Tt is time for me to be off, Mr. Cashel.” 

**Can’t you stay all night, Evans?” 

“*No: I must return to Fairmount.” 

Evans’s horse was brought out, and he 
rode away. ‘The master of The Cedars saw 
him off, and then returned to the library. 
He had ordered in wine. He poured out a 
glass, and swallowed it at a gulp. 

*‘T am terribly thirsty this afternoon,’’ he 
muttered. 

The master of The Cedars did look badly. 
There was reason for it, for fever was cours- 
ing through his veins. This was even a 
better reason than the weight of the 
“cursed suit” upon his mind, And a 
great quantity of wine, swallowed in large 
draughts, is not beneficial to a man threat- 
ened with fever. But the man was not 
aware of the fact that he was so threatened. 
However, if he had been aware of it, he 
might not have drank any the less wine. 

He poured out another glass, and swal- 
lowed it: another and another followed. It 
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was the fever in his veins that made him so 
very thirsty. Presently he went to pour, 
and there was no wine remaining. Te 
reached the bell-rope, and pulled it furi- 
ously, 

**You are devilish slow,’’ he cried, when 
Sant appeared, ‘ Bring” — 

He paused, and turned around suddenly, 
His gaze became fixed, resting on the wall 
apparently. 

are you?’’ he muttered, his voice 
hoarse and strange. 

Then, as though his question had been 
answered, he cried, — 

“Tt is false! I say it is false! You are 
an interloper, an impostor! Ha, ha! You 
must get out, or I will have you thrown 
from my door.” 

He turned to Sant, who stood listening in 
astonishment. 

“Sant, show that man out,” he said 
riedly. 

**But, Massa Cashel, dar a’n’t no man 
dar,”’ Sant replied, beginning to tremble. 

**No man there! Ha, ha! are you blind? 
Look there,”’ 

The master of The Cedars raised his 
hand, and pointed at vacancy. 

“Now do you see him?” 
**Show him out, I tell you,’’ 

**But, Massa Cashel, I don’t see no man 
dar,”’ protested Sant, in frightened tones, 

** Villain, you lie!’ screamed the man, in 
arage. “Ha, ha! You are leagued with 
him, devil! Begone, or I will kill you!’ 

He seized a glass, and hurled it at Sant, 
who sprang out into the hall, The glass 
struck the wall of the library, and was shat- 
tered to fragments, 

The master of The Cedars turned again, 

**Now, base impostor,” he shrieked, 
**you shall go, or I will choke the life from 
you. You will not? Then you shail die!” 

He sprang forward with a wild laugh, 
only to fall prostrate to the floor, He laid 
there, moaning piteously, 

Meantime, Sant had called help, and ven- 
tured back. The man was powerless to do 
harm now, and he was lifted into bed.” A 
physician was summoned as soon as possi- 
ble. It was Dr. Gower. When he arrived 
he found the master of The Cedars in 4 
raging fever. 

““A bad case,’? Dr. Gower muttered, as 
he examined him. 

Then he had the sick man undressed. 
The master of The Cedars struggled fran- 
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tically, but the task was finally accom- 
hed. 

A night, a day, passed. The sick man 
tossed, muttered and groaned. His veins 
flowed liquid fire, as it were. On the night 
of the fifth day the fever was the highest, 
and the ravings of the sick man were wild 
and strange. 

“Ab, ha!’ he would moan; 
sea tells no tales.” 

No answering sound save the tick of the 
long clock in the apartment. 

“A shark! a shark to devour you, Cash- 

dl,” the master of The Cedars cried. 

Dr. Gower was present in attendance. 

“Be calm, Cashel,” he said soothingly. 
“You are not on the sea, but in your bed; 
and it is impossible that sharks should 
harm you.” 

The sick man seemed to catch but one 
idea, 

“The sea?” he said, 
the depths of the sea.”’ 

Then he lay for a time silent save for his 
moans, 

“What! another claimant for The Ce- 
dars?”’ he shouted. ‘* Another beside that 
woman? Whoare you? A Cashel? It is 
not so: you lie!” 

The master of The Cedars clutched the 
pillows, while his face grew livid. 

“Begone!”’ he screamed; “‘go back to 
your home in the ocean’s caves, You think 
io frighten me; but I fear you not. Be- 
gone, I tell you! Away! and haunt me no 
longer.”’ 

The physician took the sick man’s hands, 
and held them in his grasp. Fora time he 
was quieted; but not long could he be kept 
calm, 

Hark, Cashel!’ he muttered: listen to 
the wash of the waters about the ship’s 
tow. How we are rushing on! There is 
t0 sound to disturb the solitude of the sea 
except what our ship is making. Did you 
ee that? I dare say it was the gleam of 
lhe white belly of a shark. Ugh! ugly 
wonster.”’ 

The voice of the master of The Cedars 
tse to a shriek. 

“Man overboard?” he cried. Ay! it is 
tue; but he fell overboard. Ha, ha, Cash- 
ti! you bade farewell to the fair Italian 
kies; but you will never shout greeting to 
American shores. Ha, ha! a queer choice: 
jou wanted to search for sharks, and ugly, 
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far down in 


slimy, creeping things. How the ocean 
roars above you!” 


His ravings changed.. | 

“* A wife, Evans?’ he said, with a mock- 
ing laugh. ‘In truth, I had been thiuking 
something of that myself; but the queen of 


women — now, Evans, you need not look 


surprised. Ah! where was I? 

‘*Of course, Evans, it is something to be 
mistress of The Cedars,”’ he continued, af- 
ter a moment’s pause; ‘‘ but then methinks 
she has heard of the great suit of Cashel 
versus Cashel, Wait till I win that, and 
then I shall woo to a different end. Evans, 
bend close: she shall be my wife. Oh, ho! 
those glorious eyes shall beam on me, Ay! 
I will conquer her yet, by some means or 
other. Evans, I never fail in what I un- 
dertake; and I swear, —ha, hal—I swear 
she shall be mine.” 

Such were the ravings of the master of 
The Cedars; but they could not last always, 
At last he sank into a slumber that seemed 
almost as deep as that of the grave. Dr, 
Gower sat counting the minutes, for the 
crisis of the disease was at hand. The 
gates of death were open, as it were, and 
the master of The Cedars would either pass 
through or awake in his right senses, He 
was so very close to those gates that the 
dark wings of the angel within were almost 
overshadowing him. 

Hours passed. 

Far in the night the man opened his eyes. 
Dr. Gower bent over him anxiously. 

He spoke. 

Dr. Gower,”’ he said feebly. 

*“*You have been very ill, Cashel,” said 
the physicians soothingly. ‘* You are bet- 
ter now. Close your eyes and sléep, and 
all will be well with you.” 

The master of The Cedars kept his eyes 
on Dr. Gower fora moment; then he sighed, 
closed his eyes, and was asleep again. 

His breathing was easy and regular. ‘The 
unnatural flush had gone from his face, — 
leaving it very pale, however. The master 
of The Cedars had been down to the gates 
of death, but was returning therefrom. 
Morning dawned, and still he slept. At 
length he awoke. Reason ‘still held her 
sway. The change in the disease was in- 
deed greatly for the better. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
AFTER THE SUIT. 


**Sant, come here!’ 

The master of The Cedars was speaking 
to his slave. 

“What am wanted, Massa Cashel?’ 
asked Sant, obeying. 

**Sant, how long have I been ill?’’. 

***Deed, Massa Cashel, about eight or 
*leben days, I ’spect,’? was the answer. 
“You see, I don’t know, ’cisely, for I hab 
n’t\kept berry close count ob detime. Ef 
you had asked de doctor, he could tell you, 
I 8’ pose.”” 

It was a few days after the change in the 
disease of the master of The Cedars. Dur- 
ing these passing days, he had been in a 
feeble condition, content to lie at ease, and 
make no mental effort whatever. His busi- 
ness cares had not harassed him. His hold 
on life had been too slender for him to take 
an interest in anything. 

But he was growing stronger. 

**T suppose the doctor does know,’’ he 
returtied to Sant, in a tone of annoyance, 
**Can you tell me, then, what day of the 
week it is?” 

Sant hung his head. He was still puz- 
zled. 
***Deed I can’t, Massa Cashel. You see, 
I done keep no ’count of such tings.” 

** Be off, then, you villain, and ask some- 
body who does know something.”’ 

Evidently, the master of The Cedars was 
recovering rapidly. Sant started to leave 
the apartment. At that moment, however, 
Dr. Gower entered. 

‘Doctor, is this August? cried the mas- 
ter of The Cedars eagerly. 

“This is August,” was the doctor’s re- 
ply. 

“What day?” 

* The fifth.” 

** Doctor, are you acquainted with Evans, 
a Fairmount lawyer?” 

‘No, I can’t say that I am,” said Dr. 
Gower, rubbing his head as though he were 
trying to remember something that had 
slipped his recollection. 

** Massa Cashel,’’ interrupted Sant, glad 
that he could at last impart some informa- 
tion, “dot dar lawyer hab been here three 
or four times since you hab been sick.”’ 

“Oh, I remember, now,” said Dr. Gower. 


but I positively forbade it each time. The 
last time, I gave him a glimpse of you, and 
Ithink he went away satisfied that it was 
useless to talk about interviewing you, 
Ha, ha! he might as well have thought of 
interviewing an insane asylum!’ 

And jolly Dr. Gower laughed, as though 
the idea was very amusing to him, 

**Doctor, I want you to despatch one of 
ioy servants to Fairmount immediately, for 
Evans,”’ said the master of The Cedars, 
* Please write him a note, telling him 
wish to see him on business.”’ . 

**But Iam not going to have any busi- 
ness conversations held here, yet,’’ asserted 
Dr. Gower. ‘‘Cashel, do you wish to have 
a relapse?”’ 

**Doctor, [am in suspense,” pleaded the 
master of The Cedars, “‘and a few words 
from Evans will relieve me of it.”’ 

“If you will make that all, I will send,” 
Dr. Gower said. 

He repaired to the library, and wrote the 
note to Evans. He had become quite well 
acquainted with the servants at The Cedars, 
and mounting one, he despatched him with 
the missive, He returned to the sick-room, 


He gave some directions, and then, taking 


his hat and cane, departed. 

**Sant,’’ said the master of The Cedars, 
“bring me some wine.’’ 

** But Massa Cashel, de doctor says” — 

“Satan take the doctor! Is he master 
here, or am [? Bring me some wine, I 
say!’ 

Sant still hesitated. ~ 

“Be off, you black villain!” cried his 
master. 

“What ’s this?’ exclaimed Dr. Gower, 
the door. As it chanced, he had overh 
the order of the master of The Cedars. 
“Wine, eh! Mr, Cashel, listen to me! 4 
bottle of wine might be the death of you 
You can not have it?’ 

Then he turned to Sant, and said stern 
ly,— 

“If you bring your master any wine, 
will have you cowhided, sir. I shall se 
that he bas as much as he needs and n¢ 
more.”’ 

Evidently, Dr. Gower was slightly angry 

Sant glanced first at him and then at hi 
master, looking as though he was in some 
thing of adilemma, The physician took bi 
cane, 

But Sant had no trouble, for the 
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of The Cedars was frightened out of drink- 
ing wine, for the time at least. He was 
not quite ready to die! 

Scarcely an hour after the departure of 
Dr. Gower, Evans was ushered into the 
presence of the master of The Cedars. 

“T met your messenger, Mr. Cashel,’’ he 
said. , “‘I am very glad to know that you 
are better.” 

The master of The Cedars motioned him 
to a seat. 

Well, Evans,” he said, his breath com- 
ing in quick gasps, in his great anxiety, 
“was the suit of Cashel versus Cashel, 
tried ?”” 

“Yes,” Evans, ‘Your presence 
was not necessary, and I concluded that the 
case might as well proceed, as not. You 
remember you told me the suspense was 
wearing on you. There was no burden of 
proof resting upon us; it was necessary for 
the plaintiff to make out her case. So we 
proceeded.” 

And what was the result?” 

Evans hesitated for a moment. 

“Speak, man!’ cried the master of The 
Cedars wildly. ‘* Would you have me die 
with suspense?” 

“The plaintiff gained the suit,’’ said 
Evans slowly. 

“Satan take old Wylie and his client!” 

“Pray do not excite yourself, Mr. Cash- 
el,” exclaimed Evans. ‘I think that in all 
probability this decision will amount to 
nothing. I gave immediate notice that the 
case would be appealed.” 

“‘And what did they pretend to prove?’’ 
asked the master of The Cedars, more 
calmly than might have been expected. 

“They first produced what they claimed 
was evidence of Robert Cashel’s marriage 
in some old English church. Then they 
tried to show how he placed his wife and 
child on board a ship bound for America. 
After that, they produced a man by- the 
name of Gorman, who swore that he was a 
sailor on the ship; that it was wrecked, and 
he and the claimant, then an infant, were 
thrown out upon the shore alive, they being 
the only two persons saved from the wreck. 
He testified positively to the identity of the 
babe. Next, some people by the name of 
Ogden gave in their testimony. According 
0 their tale, the babe was found in its 
mother’s arms on the sea-coast, and their 
tory coincides with Gorman’s, They gave 
thistory of the claimant from the stormy 


night of the shipwreck till the present, 
Additionally, some infant’s clothing was 
produced, old and faded, with the word 
Cashel worked upon it, in embroidered let- 
ters. That ’s the substance of the whole 
matter, I believe.’’ 

**And the whole is a base fabrication,” 
muttered the master of The Cedars. ‘“ Ha, 
ha! a pretty story, truly, to work upon the 
sympathies of a judge and jury!” 

Mr. Arthur Evans was a rascal, but not a 
fool by any means, and in his heart was a 
consciousness of the strength of the new 
claimant’s case. He was forced to the be- 
lief that unless resort should be had to 
some desperate means, his client would be 
as utterly defeated in the future as he had 
in the past. 

However, he did not, at that time, give 
utterance to his thoughts, 

The master of The Cedars recovered rap- 
idly, and was soon out of the care of Dr. 
Gower. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HERBERT CASHEL’S WILL. 


During the course of the next week or 
two, Evans was frequently at The Cedars, 
His conversations with the master of the 
estate were earnest and confidential. 

What could be done to hold the property 
that the deceased Robert Cashel had left? 

That was the question that harassed law- 
yer and client, 

“There is an urgent demand that some- 
thing be done,’’ Evans said. 

And the master of The Cedars was com- 
pelled to realize, unwilling though he might 
be, what a precarious hold he had upon the 
estate. He writhed and cursed under the 
consciousness, but the fact impressed itself 
firmly upon him nevertheless. 

So lawyer and client came to understand 
each other. Bravado would avail nothing. 
It was best to set it down as a fact that the 
plaintiff had a good case, that the proofs in 
her favor were strong, and to proceed ac- 
cordingly. 

On a hot day toward the last of August, 
the master of The Cedars and Evans were 
in the library. 

It was comfortable enough at The Cedars, 
The great, gray stone mansion was pleas- 
antly cool, even in the hottest days of sum- 
mer. 

“By the heart of Pluto, I will match 
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them yet!’ the master of The Cedars was 
crying. ‘A devilish pretty idea it is, that 
@man can not touch anything that belongs 
to him. Bonds, stocks, all enjoined! Old 
Wylie thinks he is very cunning, but I 
will’? — 

**] presume that you could scarcely draw 
acheck upon the bank, Mr. Cashel, calling 
for your own private funds, without finding 
an injunction in your way,’’ Evans said, in- 
terrupting. ‘‘Ay, Wylie is pursuing his 
advantage to the utmost.’’ 

**T tell you, Evans, that means must be 
taken to checkmate them. We must devise 
some measure that will leave no doubt of 
the end of all this being in our favor, If 
the higher court confirms that cursed deci- 
sion, we are defeated. I cannot afford to 
ran any risks!’ 

‘IT suppose matters must take their 
course,”’ said Evans gloomily. con- 
sideration of the matter here lately, has 
been like butting our heads against a stone 
wall. What can we do? is a question that 
balks us continually. If Herbert Cashel 
had only left a will in your favor, then we 
could defy the world.” 

The master of The Cedars rose to his 
feet, a peculiar expression on his face, and 
began to pace back and forth. A will in 
his favor! The idea affected him strangely. 
His mind was carried away for the instant 
to afar different scene from that in which 
he was taking part. He stood on a ship, 
and a white face looked up out of the waters 
of the sea at him! 

Then a widely different thought, sug- 
gested by those words, an idea of something 
that might be accomplished in the future, 
came to him. He recovered himself. He 
walked to the side of Evans, and folding 
his arms stood silent for a minute. He 
smiled, and that tiger-like expression of his 
Was apparent. His eyes glieamed with a 
baleful light. He spoke, uttering his words 
slowly and deliberately. 

**Evans, why can there not be a will in 
my fayor?”’ 

Evans started, but he did not affect to 
misunderstand the question. 

**T have been thinking of that,’’ he an- 
swered, * but’? — 

** Well?” 

“Tt will be a difficult and dangerous 
plan.” 

** Evans, the end to be reached will jus- 
tify that we encounter difficulty and dan- 
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“The courts will look very unfavorably 
upon a will produced at this late hour,” 
Evans said. ‘Ay, Mr. Cashel! even if it 
were genuine, it would be viewed with sus. 
picion. It would take a very strong docu. 
ment to stand the tests to which a writing 
purporting to be the will of Herbert Cashel 
would now be subjected: then there would 
have to be witnesses.’’ 

**Gold will buy the names,” said the 
master of The Cedars; “‘or we could use 
those of some dead persons, and establish 
their death, Wecan obtain the names of 
men to the falseness of whose signatures no 
man could swear, That part will not be 
difficult,” 

might be fully successful,’ Evans 
said. 
*T am a Cashel,’’ continued the master 
of The Cedars: ‘‘who would dare attach 
suspicion of fraud tomy name? With my 
uncie’s name successfully counterfeited, 
there is no danger of detection. Evans, the 
plan seems feasible.’’ 

** But what story could be told as to the 
will being kept out of sight so long?” 

*‘Think of this great stone house. In 
how many secret nooks might it lie conceal+ 
ed? ay! till it should moulder to dust, if it 
should not by chance be discovered. Ev- 
ans, if we undertake this, and are success- 
ful, | promise that it shall be a mine of gold 
to you, —as good as that,’’ 

The eyes of Evans gleamed. That last 
argument was worthy of attention. If this 
scheme should win, what a hold indeed he 
would have upon the master of The Cedars! 

‘I believe the plan is worth attempting,” 
he said cautiously. ‘At any rate, when I 
return to my office I will lock myself in, 
and shape a document for your examinw 
tion. I think I can manage about the 
names of witnesses, as I can obtain access 
to many musty old legal documents in the 
clerk’s office at Fairmount. I presume | 
can imitate any signatures I may find there 
accurately enough. Then Herbert Cashel’s 
name will be all tnat will be needed,” 

**T have no fear but that you can coun- 
terfeit that successfully, Evans,’ said the 
master of The Cedars. ‘I am aware of the 
fact that you are very skillful with the 
pen,” 

And so this piece of villainy was al 
ranged. For once, Mr. Arthur Evans was 
in the humor of getting a little optside the 
limits of the Jaw in his rascality, But the 
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stakes were high, and, like the master of 
The Cedars, Evans thought that the risk 
need not be very great. The suit might 
be lost, after all; but then it would be very 
difficult to fix the crime upon him or his 
client. 

A Cashel would be a participator with 
him. Was it likely that the new claimant, 
if successful, would attempt to initiate 
criminal proceedings against the master of 
The Cedars? a Cashel try to make a Cashel 
afelou? Certainly not. 

These were the thoughts of Mr. Arthur 
Evans, as he galloped rapidly toward Fair- 
mount after having left ‘1'he Cedars. 

‘But Mr. Lionel Cashel must pay some- 
thing in advance,” he muttered; ‘a good 
round sum. Under the circumstances, 
Herbert Cashel’s will is worth a good many 
thousand dollars, I do not doubt, either, 
but that Cashel has plenty of gold conceal- 
ed about that old stone mansion. He must 
pay.” 

Then Evans chuckled as he thought of 
the influence he would wield over the mas- 
ter of The Cedars in the future. 

But if Mr. Arthur could have known the 
thoughts of the man whose twol he was to 
be, he would not have been so jubilant. 

“ Fool!’ muttered the master of The Ce- 
dars, after he was left alone. ‘I can read 
him: he thinks he will have me in his pow- 
er when he has accomplished what I ask. 
Let him not presume: Jet him beware. He 
cannot attempt to rule me, and live. If he 
will be satisfied with a reasonable reward 
for his services, good; if not,—ah! after 
death the secrets of this life are not 
spoken.”? 

The night came. The master of The Ce- 
dars ordered the lamps lighted in the libra- 
ry, and then closing the doors locked them. 
Frequently he did this, but on this evening 
he had a better reason than usual for doing 
80: he wished to be entirely alone to think 
and plot. The schemes that were to se- 
cure The Cedars to him forever must be 
cunningly devised. There was danger. 
Snares wight trip his feet, and, falling, he 
might lose all, AJl of his and Evans’s plans 
must fit together, or the result would be dis- 
astrous, fatal. It would be a bold stroke, 
this scheme of the forged will. 

The thought made him grow pale; then 
he muttered, — 

“Bah! am I a child? This is not the 
first time I have run risks, When have I 
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failed in my plans? Never. I will let the 
past be a token of my success in the fu- 
ture,’”” 

His mutterings ceased for a while; but 
presently he added something similar to a 
portion of Evans’s thoughts. 

“* Besides, if she is a true Cashel, she will 
never attempt to bring disgrace upon the 
name, She can never dream” — 

The man stopped his mutterings, growing 
paler than before. His own thoughts seem- 
ed to frighten him. It could not be that a 
mere idea of the peril of his underthking 
was causing him to grow white: he had 
considered that before. What was it, then? 
He had been muttering the name vf Cashel, 
drawing the inference that one of that name 
would not wish to bring shame upon it. Do 
men start and tremble generally at the mere 
mention of their own names ? 

The master of The Cedars rose to his feet, 
and paced the library. Directly, however, 
he went to a quaintly carved writing-desk, 
and sat down by it: he opened-a drawer, 
and idiy turned over the papers within. 

That old desk had been the property of 
Herbert Cashel. Doubtless he had brought 
it from across the sea. It was a piece of 
rare workmanship, carved in a peculiar de- 
sign. 

The master of The Cedars examined 
drawer after drawer in a sort of mechanical, 
uninterested manner, All the papers that 
they contained were familiar to him, and 
he ran over them abstractedly and listlessly, 
At length he came to a drawer that he had 
always considered the most secret of all. 
He opened it, but when he tried to close it 
some papers caught between it and the 
carved work of the desk. 

Ourse the drawer!’ cried the man 
patiently. 

He reached his hand under to press down 
the papers: it touched some slight protuber- 
ance upon which he thus accidentally press- 
ed. There was a rattling noise, and a 
sound as though a small door had accident- 
ally dropped. The master of The Cedars 
ran his hand all through the drawer, but 
found no explanation of the sounds, Puz- 
zied, he sprang to his feet, and walked 
around the desk, examining it as he went. 

** Seemingly there is some mystery here,” 
he muttered, 

He was interested. 

He reached the opposite side of the desk. 
The mystery was apparent, 
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A small panel that had appeared to be a 
part of the carved work had dropped down, 
and thus was another drawer discovered, 
which the master of The Cedars pulled out. 

It was full of papers, 

With some curiosity, the man began to 
look over them. 

*“‘Unimportant,’’ he muttered, as he pro- 
ceeded. 

He reached a document presently over 
which he glanced hurriedly as he had done 
the rest. An exclamation excaped him, 
and the drawer, with all its remaining con- 
tents, dropped to the floor. The man’s 
eyes lighted with a wild blaze of triumph, 
and the tiger-like expression showed on his 
face. 

He read the paper through from begin- 
ning to end carefully. . 

** Ha, ha!’’ he laughed wildly: “‘ I wonder 
who will win now, — whether I, or old Wy- 
lie and his client?” 


CHAPTER IX. 
VICTOR’S QUEST. 


A man stepped off the train at Fairmount, 
and hastened to a hotel. He registered his 
name as L. Victor, and was no other than 
Barbara Lindsley’s hero, August was near- 
ly past. 

After Victor had eaten his-dinner, he re- 
turned to the office of the hotel. 

** Please direct me to the court-house,’’ he 
said to the clerk. 

The directions were given, and Victor 
walked out. When he reached the court- 
house, which was a massive brick building, 
he sought for and entered the office of the 
Clerk of the Court. A man was seated be- 
hind a long table, the space that it occupied 
being cut off from the remainder of the 
apartment by wooden bars. He was writ- 


Victor advanced to the bars, and looked 
through. The man paused from his work, 
and gave him a polite salutation. 

“Anything I can do for you, sir?’”’ he ask- 
ed pleasantly. 

“You are the Cierk of 
Court?’ Victor inquired. 

Yes.” 

“‘I merely wish for some information, 
which I suppose of course you can give,” 
said Victor. ‘Tell me, if you please, how 


the suit fora property in this county known 
as the Cashel estate was decided.”’ 


the Circuit 
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“The suit of Cashel versus Cashel,” said 
the clerk, “‘ went in favor of the plaintiff, — 
a lady, as you are probably aware.” 

Victor’s face flushed a little, 

“Tam not sorry for that,” he said, as if 
speaking to himself. 

“ Are you acquainted with the parties to 
this suit, sir?’ asked the clerk. 

An expression as near like hatred as could 
enter them came into the frank eyes of Vic- 
tor, 
**T have met the defendant,’’ he replied. 

The clerk did not notice the expression of 
his eyes, as it chanced. 

“As I have said,” the clerk pursued, 
“the plaintiff gained the case in this court; 
but an appeal was taken. The probability 
is that the decision will be the same in the 
Superior Court; but still it may not,”’ 

** Are you aware of the present wherea- 
bouts of the plaintiff?’ Victor asked. 

am not,’ answered the clerk. “I 
think you might find her in Baltimore. At 
any rate I can give you the address of her 
attorneys, — Wylie & Oldham, Baltimore,” 

thank you for your information,”’ Mr, 
Victor said, as he turned away. 

Reaching the office door, he met a man 
coming in. It was Evans. He glanced at 
Victor, scrutinizing him somewhat closely. 

** Who was that, Douglass?’ he asked of 
the clerk. 

‘IT do not know,”’ was the answer. 

“What did he want?” Evans continued. 

Evans was rarely so curious about 
strangers; but something seemed to prompt 
him to ask questions about Victor. 

**He was merely making some inquiries 
about the Cashel suit,” said Douglass, 

** What did he say about that?’ 

The clerk hesitated, for he did not like 
Evans, and had no desire to utter a sen- 
tence that would benefit him any; but he 
concluded that nothing could be made out 
of the words of the stranger that would ad- 
vantage Evans. 

*‘He appeared to rejoice at the way the 
suit was decided,’’ Douglass said. 

“*It appears to me, that, whoever he may 
be,” cried Evans angrily, “he is meddling 
with other people’s affairs.”’ 

Then the lawyer added meaningly, — 

“He may have cause for sorrow yet, 
Douglass. The end of this matter is not 
reached, you know. It will be very singu- 


lar if an estate like Cashel’s can be wrested 
from its rightful owner with impunity.” 
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It was seldom that Evans talked so much 
to Douglass, for he was conscious in his 
evil heart that the clerk did not like him; 
but the stranger’s interest in the Cashel 
suit had angered him, and for the moment 
be had half forgotten all this, 

He attended to the business that had 
brought him to the office, —the looking- 
over of some musty documents, —and left 
the court-house, 

Victor returned to his hotel, 

“My curiosity is satisfied,” he said to 
himself, as he walked along. ‘It is best, I 
suppose, that the case went as it did. This 
js but the beginning. There are clouds 
gathering over that villain’s head of which 
be does not dream; and in good time they 
vill overwhelm him too, At present, I am 
satisfied to watch this case. I must behold 
her to assure myself that she is a Cashel. I 
believe I can tell the true metal,”’ 

“At what time is the next train for Bal- 
timore due?’’ Victor asked the clerk, when 
he reached the hotel 

“Not till half-past seven o’clock,” was 
the reply. 

It was some time to wait; but the hours 
passed, and Victor found himself moving 
toward Baltimore once more. 

On the morning of the next day Victor 
entered Mr. Wylie’s office. He proposed to 
pursue his inquiries about the new claim- 
ant to the Cashel estate a little farther. 
Doubtless Mr. Wylie or Mr. Oldham would 
inform him where Miss Cashel could be 
found, and he would make it convenient to 
call upon her, 

Some day his interest would be explained. 

Mr. Wylie was in, but Victor found it 
somewhat difficult to state what he wished. 
Talking to Mr. Wylie was not like question- 
ing an officer of the court, who would be 
expected to answer all business inquiries 
freely. 

“My name is Victor,”” he managed to say 
at length; ‘‘and, understanding that you 
are the attorney for the plaintiff in the suit 
of Cashel versus Cashel, I have come to you 
inquire if you will be kind enough to in- 
form me where I can find her.” 

Mr. Wylie glanced at the speaker's face, 
There was nothing there to give him fright 
for his client: on the contrary, the face be- 
fore him wore an expression frank and 
Pleasant, and was evidently the face of an 


honest and noble man. 
“Miss Oashel is with some friends in the 
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country,” Mr. Wylie said; “but she is 
known by another name, It is her request 
that I keep her identity as much of a secret 
as possible till this case is settled. If I 
should direct you where to find her, her se- 
cret would be betrayed. But, Mr. Victor, 
I am her attorney; and if you have any- 
thing of: importance to communicate, I will 
listen to it gladly. Of course, under the 
circumstances, I am forced to conclude that 
you have some object of importance in view 
in wishing to see Miss Cashel.’’ 

Victor realized at that moment that his 
position might be misunderstood, It had 
not entered his mind before that Mr. Wylie 
might be suspicious of him, He had an ob- 
ject in view in wishing to see Miss Cashel; 
but he did not desire to state it at that 
time, 

**T have nothing to communicate at pres- 

ent,” he returned to Mr. Wylie. “Of 
course I cannot expect you to do aaa 
than obey her request.”’ 

Then he added, after a mneuihate 
pause, — 

*“T am aware, Mr. Wylie, that it seems 
ridiculous that I should be searching for 
Miss Cashel, and yet refuse to state why I 
wish to behold her. You will pardon me 
for my absurdity. The truth .is, I have 
heretofore only thought of my desire to 
look upon her, and have not considered my 
errand here in its ridiculous light.” 

“Are you acquainted with Mr. Lionel 
Cashel, the defendant in this case?’ Mr. 
Wylie inquired. 

Again the same expression: came into 
Victor’s eyes that had entered them when 
Douglass, the clerk, had asked him a simi- 
lar question. 

‘IT know him,”’ he said coldly. 

The keen lawyer did not fail to see the 
gleam in the man’s eyes, and he felt doubly 
assured that his client had nothing to fear 
from him. 

“He likes not Cashel, and so conversely, 


. for that reason, if no other, is a friend to 


us,’’ was Mr. Wylie’s thought. 
**When will the case be tried 
quired Victor. 
‘In December,” was the answer. 
** At Richmond?” 
** At Richmond.’" 


Intended to” be: present: at! the ifirst 


trial,” Victor continued; ‘‘ but I was kept 
away by business affairs. Good-day, Mr. 
Wylie.” 
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. And Victor bowed himself out of the law- 
yer’s office. , 

*“‘Tbhat man appears to take a strange in- 
terest in this case,’’ muttered Mr. Wylie. 
“It cannot be a mere blind hatred of 
Cashel that influences him; for, if I am any 
judge of human nature, he is not the man 
to cherish anything of that kind. -To say 
the least, his. conduct is singular; and there 
is some mystery hidden under ali this.’”’ 

Frequently, after that, did the lawyer 
think of Victor, and that interview. 

have made a fool of myself,’ mused 
Victor, as he hastened away from the attor- 
ney’s office. ‘Strange that I did not think 
what a predicament I would be in when 
Wylie should question me as to my object 
—as I ought to have considered that he 
most assuredly would. Iam not sorry that 
I did not discover her whereabouts. How 
would I have felt calling on a strange young 
lady,.and unable to give a reason for my 
visit? Truly, I have been decidedly thought- 
less.’’ 

And thus, for the time, at least, Victor's 
quest ended, i 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AT DE VERE’S AGAIN. 


Meantime, Barbara Lindsley had returned 
to her friends in Virginia. 

Victor called at the residence of Mrs. 
Holland, in Baltimore, and, inquiring for 
her, was told whither she had gone, 

Victor. was sorry that he could not see 
Miss Lindsley immediately; but still he 
had room for pleasurable feelings, for he 
had laid his plans to be much in the vicin- 
ity of The Cedars for some time at least. 

What drew this man thither so frequent- 
ly? It seemed as though it must be some 
strange, powerful influence. 

To return to Barbara. 

There were still some guests at De Vere’s 
when she arrived, —among them, Vincent 
Sherwood. 

A day or two passed, and during those 
passing days Barbara watched Victoria and 
Vincent Sherwood. She came to the con- 
_ clusion that there were pretty strong evi- 
dences of a pair of lovers. 

‘Has Mr. Sherwood proposed yet?” Bar- 
bara asked, when she was alone with Vic- 
toria once, } iets 

Victoria blushed. 
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_ Was arranged. 


“Why, no!’ she exclaimed. ‘* What pat 
that idea in your mind, Barbara?’’ 

** Am I blind?” cried Barbara, still in the 
same light tone. ‘‘ My dear, the gentleman 
is certainly bewitched by your loveliness, 
If he has not proposed yet, he will before 
long, or lam very much deceived with to 
kens.” 

Victoria concluded that she could match 
Barbara’s railery. 

**Do you know, Barbara,’”’ she said, 
‘“*that that rich Mr. Cashel has not been 
here since you left? What does that mean? 
What am | to infer was the attraction that 
brought him here?” 

A pained expression came into Barbara’s 
face, and Victoria, glancing up, saw it. 

**Mr. Cashel has been ill the greater por- 
tion of the time,’’ she said ;*‘ and of course, 
for that reason, he could not visit us,”’ 

Yes, very ill,’ said Barbara musingly, 

Victoria only caught the last two words, 
and took them for a question. 

**Mr, Cashel has been very sick, indeed,” 
she said; *‘ nigh unto death.” 

There was a silence, and then Barbara 
changed the subject of conversation. 

Robert De Vere and Vincent Sherwood 
came in the parlor, where the girls were. 

**Where have you two been hiding?” 
cried Robert. “Vincent and I have been 
searching in every direction for both of 
you.” 

**We have been here for.some time,” 
Victoria replied. 

‘*Not for any great time, sis,’’? Robert re- 
turned, “It has not been ten minutes 
since we looked in here. You were not 
here then.”’ 

- ‘What have you on hand that demands 
our urgent attention?’’ Barbara inquired. 

‘We want you to take a gallop after din- 
ner,” Robert replied. “Do you consent?” 

“To be sure,” said Barbara, “I delight 
in nothing more than horseback-riding.” 

Victoria acquiesced, and so the matter 


The young people still remained in the 
parlor, and in the course of their conversa 
tion Vincent Sherwood referred to the mas 
ter of The Cedars. 

“T hear that his suit has gone against 
him,” said Robert De Vere. ‘You re 
member, Miss: Lindsley, that we had some 
conversation about it onee.’’ 

Barbara murmured some reply, in so low 
a tone that it was scarcely audibie, 
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“T must confess that I did not expect 
this result,’’ Robert added. 

“And a woman is to own that magnifi- 
cent estate,’’ cried Vincent Sherwood. ‘‘In 
truth, she will be a queen,’’ 

**T intended to witness the suit,” Robert 
said to Barbara, But circumstances called 


me to Richmond, and I did not return till 
after the time it was all over, as [ supposed. 
I had to depart shortly after you did, Miss 
Lindsley, but I made my return much 
sooner.”’ 

**Cashel has not been here since his con- 
valescence,” said Sherwood: “I suppose 
we can look for him shortly.” 

**T dare say,”” Robert replied, 

“T suppose I am a little premature in 
speaking of the queen of the Cashel posses- 
sions,’’ Vincent continued, ‘* Cashel would 
certainly appeal the case. If he has given 


it up, 1 suppose he is in no humor to visit _ 


his neighbors.” 

“He has not given it up yet,” Robert De 
Vere said. ‘‘I understand he carries it to 
the Court of Appeals.” 

Barbara Lindsley had placed herself at 
the piano, 

“Listen!” cried Victoria gayly, interrupt- 
ing. ‘‘ Barbara is going to play.” 

Barbara did play, and Cashel and his suit 
were forgotten by her hearers, as they lis- 
tened to the delicious sounds evoked by the 
music of her touch. 

The light talk that followed was unim- 
portant. 

After dinner the young men's programme 
was carried out, and a merry little party 
galloped away from the De Vere residence, 
The afternoon was pleasant, for a delicious 
breeze was blowing. 

The young people took a road that 
stretched toward the Cashel estate, cutting 
through it half a mile back of the gray stone 
mansion. 

Suddenly, in making an abrupt turn 
around a little hill, they encountered a man 
on horseback, galloping swiftly. He brushed 
close to the girls, but in a moment was past. 
A long red beard, shaken by the breeze, 
was about all they had time to distinguish 
of his features. But Barbara’s heart beat 
more quickly. The brief glance she had of 
the man reminded her of Victor. 

It was Victor. He checked his horse, for 
he had recognized Barbara, but the party 
had already vanished around the turn in 
the road, and she was lost from sight. 


‘Victor was on his way to De Veres to call 
on Barbara, and he debated whether or not 
he should turn back. He decided not to re- 
turn. If Barbara had not already recug- 
nized him, she would when he should over- 
take or meet her, and she would infer on 
what errand he had started. 

It was not strange that such a simple 
thing should cause quite a struggle in his 
mind, for Victor, the brave, noble, great- 
hearted Victor, knew that he loved this 
woman, 

Who can fathom or explain the impulses 
of love? Love is diffident! Love stumbles 
where reason walkserect! Love takes fright 
at nothing! 

But when, an“hour later, Barbara re- 
turned from her ride, she found Victor 
waiting for her in the parlor at De Vere’s. 

Nothing lover-like occurred in the pleas- 
ant hour that followed. They were friends! 
Victor felt that he had no right to presume 
on aught else. 

**As it now is I am sure of her friend- 
ship,’’ he thought. ‘I can not afford to 
peril that, yet, for the bare possibility of 
her love. Perhaps some day I may speak, 
but now I must keep silent, for I am noth- 
ing but a wanderer, defrauded out of my 
name even, as it were.”’ 

When Barbara went to her room after 
Victor's departure, she found Victoria 
there. Twilight was gathering, and the 
young girl sat in the shadows. 

Barbara knelt by her side, 

“Pet,” she murmured softly, drawing 
Victoria’s head toward her. 

To her surprise, a damp face touched 
hers. . 

‘“What! my darling is weeping,’ Barbara 
cried. 

A faint sob was the answer. 

** Victoria, what ails you?’ asked Barbara 
kindly, 

‘*Dear Barbara, I am very happy,”’ mur- 
mured Victoria with another sob, 

** Wherefore, pet?”’ 

Victoria was silent. 

‘Tell me, Victoria?’ 

“He — he — loves”? — 
menced hesitatingly. 

“Go on, darling.” 

“ He loves me!’ 

**Mr. Sherwood?” 

“ Yes.” 

** He has told you so?” 

“Yes.” 
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* And, datling Victoria, you love him?” 

“With all my heart!’ Victoria spoke 
more freely now that her secret was out. 
**He asked me to be his wife, and I have 
promised.” 

Barbara rose to her feet, and took the fair 
golden head in her arms. She bent over 
Victoria, and kissed her tenderly. 


‘Heaven bless you, sweet!’ Barbara 
whispered, 

The twilight thickened into darkness, 
The two girls sat still, the heart of one run. 
ning over with happiness, the other happy 
for her friend’s sake, yet with a touch of 
pain at her heart in wondering what the fu- 
ture would bring forth for her. 


FOR REMEMBRANCE, 


BY ADDIE ROBBINS. 


Who whispered to you, my love, my love, 
Just at the/ sunset hour, 

And called you his darling, his sweet, wild rose, 
His dear little woodland flower? 


I remember we sat in the orchard, 
And the crimson light of the west 
Shone over the hill and down in the vale, 
And the birds had gone to rest. 


Kiss me tonight, O my darling! 
For the sweet memories of then: 

As daylight fades, and night comes on, 
Kiss me, love, once and again. 


Kiss me for years that are coming, 
And for the years that are fled; 
For joy that may come, and sorrow that will; 
For hopes that are bright, and hopes that are dead, 


Softly up from the meadows 
Comes the gentle summer gale, 
Blowing rose-leaves over my darling, — 
Rose-leaves crimson and pale, 


They shall be our fortune-tellers, — 
Crimson the joy, and pale is the woe: 
Life’s journey before.us, and love to guide, 

Let us clasp hands, and go, 


Providence, R. September, 1878. 
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HULDAH’S VALENTINE. 


BY FLORENCE H. RIRNEY. 


The farm-house kitchen was well swept. 


and dusted, and every pan and pail hung 
bright and shining on the wall. Huldah 
Darrock felt that she had the right to a 
short rest; for all this neatness and bright- 
ness was the work cf her two little brown 
hands. She threw herself into a cushioned 
arm-chair which stood by a window, and, 
resting her chin on one hand, gazed out on 
the bare January ground and leafless trees, 
thinking, not that the dark clouds above her 
were forerunners of snow, but of Hugh 
Vansittart. 

She was a busy, mdustrious little woman, 
—this chestnut-haired, brown-eyed Huldah; 
but she did not consider it a waste of time 
to sit still for a few moments, and think of 
one who had been the means of bringing 
much sunshine into her barren life. She 
believed Hugh to be all that was noble and 
good, and, when alone, dreamed over the 
many pleasant things he had said to her, 
and built castles in the air in which he 
reigned king. 

Huldah’s mother was a nervous, peevish 
woman, who imagined herself a great suf- 
ferer from ill health, and never attempted 
the slightest management of or assistance 
with her household affairs, leaving the bur- 
den and brunt of work and care to fall on 
the young shoulders of her daughter. She 
spent her days on the parlor sofa, surround- 
ed by old newspapers, magazines, and the 
last novels from the circulating library of 
Harwich, a small town two miles distant 
from the farm. 

Huldah meanwhile washed and ironed, 
baked, swept, and dusted, from Monday 
morning until Saturday night; and on Sun- 
day too, for that matter. She was only 
twenty, and had all a young girl’s yearnings 
and ambitions. She hated her poverty, she 
grew weary of the eternal dull routine of 
hard work, and felt that she deserved a bet- 
ter lot in life. She was not perfect, you 
see; not one of those sweet martyrs who are 
hever weary of well-doing, and never com- 
plain of the hardships of life. She was on- 
lyavery faulty but very dutiful and kind 
daughter; and she patched, D uci. ain! 


daryed, without outward show of vexation 
of spirit, and without hope of reward, for 
her parents, and for Solomon, Jacob, and 
Noah, her three romping, boisterous broth- 
ers, who seemed to think “‘ Sister Huldy”’ a 
machine to be kept going by regular wind- 
ing. 

Perhaps this iife seemed harder to her 
than ever before after she met Hugh Van- 
sittart. Perhaps the dreariness and barren- 
ness of her life showed more glaringly when 
she contrasted it with the ease of his; and 
her temper was not as even and sweet as of 
yore, much to the surprise of her brothers, 
who were unable to account for this change 
in their sister, and, for reasons which may 
be readily imagined, regretted it deeply. 

Hugh Vansittart had bought a fine estate. 
known as the “Bluebell Farm,’ situated 
about three miles from Huldah’s home, and 
on the road to Harwich, He kept an over- 
seer, a gardener, several field-men, and 
several house-servants, and raised blooded 
stock, which he sold in the large cities at 
prices which had made him a rich man long 
before he ever saw Huldah Darrock. He 
had gone to Europe seven years before my 
story opens, and had remained there nearly 
the whole of that time, leaving his overseer 
in charge of his stock-farm, But now he 
had been home five months, and was min- 
gling freely with his neighbors, charming 
them all with the perfect breeding he al- 
ways displayed, and by the generous, frank 
dealings he had with them, in which he 
never sought to be the only party bene- 
fited. 

Huldah had met him at a large quilting- 
bee dance given in the neighborhood, where 
he was the life of the party, and chose her 
for his partner in the Virginia reel. She 
had been amazed at what she considered 
a great compliment, but was completely 
dumbfounded when he asked permission to 
escort her home, and actually walked the 
whole way without once regretting the long 
distance. 

She did not know, poor child, the charm 
that her wild-rose face and innocent brown 
e7os hac for this world-weary man who had 
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known so few women in whose hearts dwelt 
the freshness and purity which lay in hers, 
and was shown so plainly by every word 
that she uttered, and every stray giance she 
gave. 

After that first introduction, Hugh Van- 
sittart seldom rode into Harwich without 
stopping at Farmer Darrock’s, and asking 
for Huldah. Sometimes he brought her 
flowers, fruit, or a new magazine, nnaware 
that the boys ate the fruit, and Mrs. Dar- 
rock appropriated the flowers and the mag- 
azines. Fortunately for Huldah, howeve:, 
she cared more for the words that Hugh 
Vansittart spoke than for all the flowers 
and fruit and books he could have brought 
her. She saw her brothers eat the luscious 
peaches and pears without a pang at ler 
heart, and took pleasure in her mother’s 
enjoyment of the flowers. She felt sure 
that Hugh cared for her. In a hundred 
ways he had told her of his preference, 
though words of love had never passed his 
lips. When the moonlight stole into Hul- 
dah’s room, she would kneel down by her 
little, smali-paned window, and look out 
across the meadows and fields in the direc- 
tion Bluebell Farm lay, and wonder if Hugh 
was enjoying the moonlight also, and dream- 
ing of a brown-eyed mistress for his hand- 
some home, 

The sound of swiftly coming feet roused 
Huldah from her revery in the old arm- 
chair; and she started up with a sigh as the 
door of the kitchen was thrown violently 
open, and her three brothers, aged nine, 
seven, and five years respectively, came 
bursting in. Solomon had lost his hat, 
Jacob’s jacket was badly torn in the back, 
and one of the knees of Noah’s diminutive 
knickerbockers was suffering from a com- 
pound, complicated fracture. 

Solomon began, — 

say, Huldy,’’ — 

**Before you say ‘anything,”’ interrupted 
his sister, “‘I want to ask you where your 
hat is.’ 

** It fell down the well,’ replied Solomon. 
** We poked and rammed around there with 
a stick about fifteen hours, and could n’t 
get it.’’ 

“Say fifteen minutes, and you will be 
nearer the truth,’ said Huldah. “ Jacob, 
how did you” — 

“But I say, Huldy,” interrupted Solo- 
mon, “‘ can’t we let Noah down in the well- 
bucket? He can fish up the hat real easy 
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if we let him down, you know. Can’t we, 
Huldy?” 

* Certainly not,” cried Huldah, aghast at 
the very idea of thus risking little Noah’s 
neck. 

“You never let us do anything,’”’ com. 
plained Solomon, 

**We never have any fun at all,’ cried 
Jacob. 

“I'd like to see the fishes down there,” 
said Noah, whimpering; “and we can’t get 
the hat ’less I go down in the bucket.” 

“Don’t ask me again, for you can’t de 
it,’ said Huldah firmly. ‘‘ And now, Mr, 
Jacob, how did you tear that jacket of 
yours ?”’ 

** Well, you see, Huldy, I shinned up a 
tree, and my jacket caught in a branch, and 
tore like the dickens. If ma will get such 
rotten old stuff, she must just expect it to 
split.” 

** And, O Noah! just look at the state of 
your breeches,” sighed Huldah. ‘*I made 
those knickerbockers only last week for 
you.” 

**Well, do you ‘spect trousis to last for 
ever and ever and ever?” said Noah, in an 
injured tone. “If you was a boy, you ’d 
see how quick they wored out.” 

“‘Well, I can’t mend them now,” said 
Huldah; “for it is time I was getting sup- 
per ready. But you all deserve to be pun- 
ished, Jacob especially. Solomon, you can 
go out, and split some wood; Jacob, sit 
down in that chair until I say you can get 
up; and, Noah, take this pan of meal and 
potato-peelings, and feed the chickens.” 

Solomon departed, grumbling as he went; 
Jacob threw himeelf into the chair that his 
sister had designated; and Noah, growling 
that all the bard work came on him, lifted 
the big pan of chicken-feed in both hands, 
and started for the door, which Solomon 
had conveniently left open. 

The next instant Huldah heard a crash} 
and, turning from the teapot which she was 
setting on the stove, she saw the pan upside 
down on the floor, its contents scattered in 
every direction, And to think of the labor 
poor Huldah had been to in order that the 
floor might be white and spotless! No won- 
der she was angry, and turned quickly to 
Noah, who wailed, — 

“It was Jacob; and he done it a-purpose. 
I was goin’ out, and he kicked the bottom 
of the pan with his foot as hard as ever he 
could,”’ 
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* Jacob!’ cried Huldah, “‘ you did that to 
spite me. But I shall punish you well for 
it.’ 

But, before she had said three words, the 
curly-headed culprit bounded from his seat, 
and sprang out of the kitchen-door like a 
deer. 

Huldah rushed after him, and, chasing 
him through farm-yard and stables, finally 
caught him in the front yard, where she ad- 
ministered a good shaking, the unhappy lit- 
tle wretch screaming at the top of his lungs 
the while, though he was not a particle 
hurt. 

The sound of wheels and horses’ hoofs 
caused Huldah to look up, when she saw, 
driving by, the man of whom she had been 
so fondly dreaming only half an hour be- 
fore. Yes, —it was Hugh Vansittart; and 
his face wore an amused look as his steady 
blue eyes took in the condition of affairs in 
the front yard of Farmer Darrock’s home, 
But he did not speak; neither did he stop 
his buggy, as was his usual custom, for a 
few moments’ pleasant chat with Huldah 
Darrock. 

The girl’s hands relaxed their grasp on 
Jacob’s jacket, which had not been improved 
by the shaking given its wearer; and her 
brown eyes, from which all anger had died 
out, gazed helplessly after the retreating 
vehicle, 

Oh! what would he think of her? Of 
course he would never again come to see 
her. How ill-tempered and unladylike she 
must have appeared to him! How unfortu- 
nate that he should have driven by just at 
that miserable moment when she was pun- 
ishing Jacob! And how untidy she looked! 
Her hair had fallen down bver her shoul- 
ders during the chase, and was disheveled 
and streaming in the January wind. Her 


dress had been torn out at tbe gathers by 


Jacob’s revengeful hands; and her face was 
flushed, her rumpled collar hanging by one 
pin, 

Ready to cry with vexation, Huldah turn- 
ed and walked slowly back to the kitchen, 
listening with sick heart meanwhile to the 
jubilant shouts of the uninjured Jacob, who 
Was assisting his brothers in a war-dance of 
victory. 

Poor Huldah! There was very little elas- 
licity in her step, and her face looked worn 
and sad, as she went about her preparations 
for the evening meal. She could not forget 
the scene which had been enacted before 
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the eyes of Hugh Vansittart; and she could 
not rid her memory of the amused look 
which his handsome face had worn as he 
drove slowly by the farm. He had not 
stopped to speak to her; and that was proof 
positive that he had been disgusted with 
the temper she had displayed. She built no 
more castles as she steeped the tea. She 
did not even reproach Jacob when he came 
into the kitchen, and walked through the 
chicken-feed on the floor, leaving tracks all 
over the kitchen. She took a floor-cloth, 
and, without an impatient murmur, wiped 
up the mess he had made, Her heart was 
too heavy with a great grief to be touched 
with minor annoyances, 

Eight o’clock came; and Solomon, Jacob, 
and Noah were piloted up-stairs to bed, 
Never were chiidren more trying. Solomon 
flatly refused to say his prayers; Jacob ca- 
reered wildly about in a costume suitable 
only for a warm climate and complete seclu- 
sion; while Noah sat rigidly in a seat, un- 
movable and dumb. Huldah was in des- 
pair, She spanked Solomon sourdly, and 
tumbled him, crying, into his trundle-bed, 
Jacob was treated in a like manner, and 
also succumbed, But Noah proved stub- 
born. He sat like a statue, and dumbly re- 
fused to disrobe. Huldah begged and per- 
suaded in vain. Even the promise of hay- 
Ing ‘* Jack the Giant-Killer”’ told in all its 
details had no effect. A bribe of a big red 
apple was scornfully refused. What was to 
be done? 

At last, when every argument had failed, 
Huldah blew out the bedroom candle, and, 
leaving the little statue still seated in his 
chair, ran down the stairs, and into the 
dark parlor, where she wrapped a rug about 
her shoulders, and curled up on the sofa, 
There she indulged in a good, hearty, relief- 
giving burst of tears, and then tried to 
think calmly over the events of the past few 
months, and of this unlucky day in partic- 
ular. 

Only the week previous, Hugh Vansit- 
tart had been talking with her about St. 
Valentine’s Day, approving of the pretty 
custom of sending love-letters and senti- 
mental verses to sweet-hearts and friends on 
that day. 

‘* The best day in all the year for a fellow 
to propose,’ he had said. ‘‘Surely the 
maiden could not be hard-hearted on the 
fourteenth day of February, of all days in 
the year.”’ 
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There was ‘something in the way the 
words were spoken which caused Huldah’s 
heart to beat fast and high with ecstasy. 
Hugh had bent low over her, and taken her 
hand, and the girl’s cheeks had flushed 
hotly. 

**Have you ever tried your luck in that 
way?’ she had asked, with a vain attempt 
to speak merrily. 

' No; but I may some day,” he had re- 
plied. 

How Huldah dwelt on the memory of 
those words now, as she lay in the dark par- 
lor, shivering with cold, even though the 
rug was about her shoulders. Oh, could 
she wait for St. Valentine’s Day? She felt 
in a fever of impatience for it to come. 
But after the disgraceful scene he had wit- 
nessed, would Hugh send her a valentine? 

** Huldah,”’ said a voice, proceeding from 
a nude figure in the doorway, *‘I ‘ve un- 
dressed myself, but I can’t find my night- 
gown.” 

It was Noah! 


Several days passed by, and still Hugh 
Vansittart had not called at Farmer Dar- 
rock’s. Huldah had hoped that he would 
come, and she might be enabled to give 
some faint apology for her attacks on Jacob, 
and see by her lover’s eyes that he did not 
feel changed in heart because of it. But 
no opportunity for either apology or expla- 
nation was given her, for though she ran to 
the window whenever she heard the roll of 
wheels and the trampling of hoofs, not a 
glimpse did sne gain of Hugh Vansittart. 
It was always some old farmer going into 
Harwich, or a market wagon. She was at 
last forced to take the sorrowful conclusion 
that Hugh had preferred another road into 
Harwich since that unlucky day of Jacob's 
shaking. 

Still, she looked forward anxiously to the 
fourteenth of February; why, she hardly 
knew. But her hope was that on that day 
Hugh would forgive and forget, and send 
her such relief from the anxieties which 
now oppressed her, 

** By the way,’’ said Mr. Darrock, as he 
sat with his family at the dinner-table on 
the thirteenth of February, “I have kept 
forgetting to ask if any of you have heard 
when Mr. Vansittart is to be home. I want 
to see what he will take for that big, red 
cow with the branded shoulder. I hope he 
will be reasonable about the price.”’ 
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**T did not even know of his being away,” 
said Huldah, trying to speak calmly and 
coolly. 

“Oh, yes, he went away about the last of 
January. To Burlington, I think. The 
overseer said he ’d be gone about two weeks, 
so it’s time he was back again. I met Van- 
sittart at the railway station, and he told 
ine to remember him to you, Huldy. The 
overseer was good enough to give me a ride 
home. I like that man, and I believe he is 
honest about Vansittart’s affairs. Now, 
how much should you say I might afford 
for that cow? She’s the best beast in the 
herd, I believe.”’ 

But Huldah was not listening to her fa 
ther’s garrulous talk; did not hear his ques- 
tion about the cow. She was thinking only 
that Hugh had gone away the very day she 
had shaken Jacob, so it was explained now 
why he had not called on her since. He 
had not been disgusted with her then; had 
not resolved never to see her more; did not 
drive into Harwich by another road than 
the one which led by her home. What con- 
tent these thoughts gave her! what a relief 
to her mind to know that he had been ab- 
sent, not fickle, as she had tremblingly 
feared. The round blue eyes of her three 
brothers staring at her in significance and 
amusement startled her from her revery, 
She blushed deeply, whereupon a hoot came 
from Jacob, and Solomon murmured some- 
thing about “our rich beau,” too low for 
his father to hear, but distinctly audible to 
Huldah. 

She hurried through with the washing of 
the tea-dishes that night, meaning to go to 
bed early, and thus have an undisturbed 
chance of dreaming over her present pros- 
pects, and speculating on what the morrow 
would bring her. She hoped for so much! 

Dy reason of the haste made about the 
dishes, the boys were called to go to beda 
full half-hour before the time they gener- 
aliy performed this disagreeable duty. 

“It’s the meanest thing you ’ve ever 
done to us boys, Huldy,’’ said Solomon, 
stamping on the floor in his anger. 

“I’m glad your beau saw you whip me 
in the front yard,’ said Jacob, uncon- 
sciously lighting on the sore spot in his si 
ter’s heart, and probing it well. ‘He must 
have seen then what a mean temper you 'vé 
got teward your little brothers,” 

**I believe I'll sit in a chair and not un- 
dress, like I did before,”’ croaked Noah. 
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“ Huldy, will you tell us a story for put- 
ting us to bed so early?” 

“Tell about Jack and the giant-killer,” 
cried Jacob and Noah together. 

“No,” said Huldah, as she tucked the 
clothes closer about the three figures in the 
trundle-bed, ‘‘ I don’t feel like telling stories 
tonight. Some other time I will tell you 
about Jack,’ and she blew out the candle 
and left the room amid a chorus of yells of 
“Oh, how mean!” ‘Spiteful old thing!” 
“T°ll pay you up, Huldah Darrock,’”’ and 
so forth, 

If some intuition had only told her how 
the refusal to tell that story would influence 
the next year of her life, I think Huldah 
Darrock would have been glad to grind out 
stories of Jacks and giants until midnight, 
But no intuition whispered to her to grant 
her brothers’ request, and being anxious 
toindulge in the luxury of her own thoughts, 
she went to her own room at once, and was 
soon in her small white bed, her mind full 
of St. Valentine’s Day, and eager to see if it 
would bring her the bliss she coveted. 

There never dawned a brighter St. Val- 
entine’s Day than this one so eagerly and 
impatiently waited for by Huldah. The 
weather was propitious, and the girl’s beart 
beat high with hope. 

“Will you go for the mail, Solomon?” 
she asked, in her most pleasant tones, as 
soon as breakfast was over, and the boys 
were putting on their coats and hats to go 
to the farm-yard. 

“Yes, I was gvin’ into Harwich, any- 
how; so I can stop for your mail,” replied 
the boy, with an air of importance. 

“You can ride the gray mare, she is so 
gentle; and do be real cafeful of the letters, 
Sol. You won’t drop any, will you?” 

““You appear awful anxious all at once,’’ 
said Solomon, in a huffy tone. ‘I never 
have dropped any yet, have I?” 

Then he went out, and saddled the gray 
mare, while Jacob and Noah looked on, 

“You ’ll get a hideous one, won’t you, 
Sol?”? asked little Noah, as his eldest broth- 
er led the mare to the horse-block, and 
mounted. 

“You bet I will!’ was the answer, given 
with energy. ‘Ill make her sick of put- 
ting me to bed before dark.”’ 

And he rode off. 

“We ’ll be at the old tree in about an 
hour,’’ shouted Jacob after him, 

An hour later, Huldah stood at the door 
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of the kitchen, gazing down the road. Why 
had not Solomon come? Oh, dear! he was 
never so long before. Where could the boy 
be? 

If Huldah had possessed the gift of sec- 
ond sight, she might have seen her brother 
Solomon sitting under an old chestnut-tree, 
half a mile down the road, in one hand a 
letter, in the other a comic, One-cent valen- 
tine representing an ugly girl, in an untidy 
dress, holding in one hand a stout switch, 
and in the other the collar of a poor, abject- 
looking iittle boy, whose tears were falling 
plenteously, Beneath this striking picture 
were several lines of the sort of doggerel 
common to penny valentines, 


* You a get married, my pretty young 
83, 


Your temper’s the worst I ever have seen; 
Your mouth is too ugly to ask for a kiss; 
Your eyes would cut what was put them 
between,” 


**Isn’t it just splendid 2’ said Jacob, who 
with Noah was gazing admiringly on the 
highly colored production. 

**Yes, just the thing,’? answered Solo- 
mon, ‘I did n’t expect to get one as good 
as this: it just suits old Huldy. But now, 
boys, about the letter?”’—in a doubtful 
tone, 

“*I ’d do it,” said Jacob, with a deter- 
mined shake of the head. ‘‘We ought to 
pay her up; and if you put it in an enve- 
lope, and direct it yourself, Sol, she will 
know right off that we sent it.” 

“I can open this envelope real easy,” 
said Sol. ‘It don’t stick at all except in 
one little place.”’ 

Hurry up and do said Noah: “I’m 
getting awful shivery.”’ 

** You’ il never tell as long as you breathe 
the breath of life, will you?’’ asked Sol, in 
an awe-inspiring tone. 

** Never!” cried Jacob and Noah together, 

“Then I’ll doit. We will be even with 
her, anyhow,”’ said Sol. 

With careful fingers he lifted the flap of 
the white envelope, and drew forth the let- 
ter therein inclosed. 

**] wonder who it ’s from?” said Jacob. 

“TI don’t know; and it would take me too 
long to spell it out, Anyhow, I would n’t 
read Huldy’s letters: that would Be a mean 
trick”? answered Solomon. “But what 
shall I do with it now I have got it out?” 

‘Put it in this hole in the trunk of the 
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tree,” said Jacob. ‘‘It will be safe there, 
and if we ever want it again we can get it,” 

This advice was followed, and then the 
comic valentine was securely sealed in the 
big envelope, and, with a hint to his younger 
brothers to be as ‘‘ secret as the tomb,’’ Sol- 
omon mounted the gray mare, which had 
been tethered to a tree during the confer- 
ence, and rode on to the house, where Hul- 
dah met him with ill-concealed anxiety, and 
almost tore the letter from his hand. 

She knew the writing on the envelope at 
the first glance. It was Hugh’s! Too de- 
lighted and fluttered to open it before Solo- 
mon, she flew to her own little room, so 
happy that she almost sang. For a few mo- 
ments she sat with the letterin her hand, 
almost afraid to open it, she felt so sure of 
its contents, and this suspense was fraught 
with such ecstasy. 

Another moment, and the comic valentine 
Was spread open on her lap. She gazed at 
it mutely, too much stunned by her terrible 
disappointment to even think, Then, as 
she realized the overthrow of every hope, 
every bright dream shattered, and the terri- 
ble significance of the picture before her, 
she burst into a flood of tears. She never 
doubted for an instant that Hugh had sent 
it. The handwriting on the envelope was 
sufficient to convince her of that. How 
cruel he was! how cuiting in his sarcasm! 
Almost sick with grief, Huldah threw her- 
self on her bed, and cried until she fell 
asleep, 

Meanwhile, the three boys were talking 

jubilantly over the success of their scheme, 
and rejoicing at having at length ‘“‘ paid 
Huldy off.” 
_It was high noon when Huldah awoke 
from her feverish sleep. With the first 
moment of waking came the memory of 
that terrible valentine. She took the en- 
velope from the floor where it had fallen, 
and gazed long at the clear, regular super- 
scription, characteristic cf penman. 

‘There is no possible doubt that he sent 
it,” sighed Huldah, “for it has the Burling- 
ton postmark.” 

**Huldy,’’ screamed Solomon’s voice, 
“‘are you never going to give us any din- 
ner? Was your letter so awful long that 
you had to stay up-stairs all this time?” 

So the poor girl went again to the kitch- 
en, and, with red eyes and flushed face, be- 
gan the preparations necessary for the 
noonday meal. 
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Hugh Vansittart waited in vain for an 
answer to his letter. When a week passed, 
and he received none, his chagrin and dis. 
appointment were boundless. 

**I felt so sure she loved me,’’ he thought; 
“and I wanted to get her out of that dreary 
home, where she works so hard, poor little 
thing! I wonder how she feels about me? 
Well, I shall never know now, of course, J 
guarded against that; for it is easier to bear 
her silence than it would be to read a long 
letter full of excuses for not accepting me, 
I must try to bear my disappointment qui- 
etly.” 

But he found his disappointment so hard 
to bear, that, after a three-days’ visit to 
Bluebell Farm, —during which he did not 
go within a mile of Farmer Darrock's, — he 
settled up his affairs, left his overseer in 
charge of his estate and stock, and went off 
to Europe again. 

Huldah heard the news of his departure 
from a gossiping neighbor, and then indeed 
did all hope die out of her heart, Until she 
heard that he really had gone, and had not 
said when he would returu, she had not 
known how the hope had grown in her 
heart of meeting him some day, and hear- 
ing him say he was sorry for sending the 
ugly valentine, 

She went about the house, working as 
hard as ever; but now she took no interest, 
no pleasure, in lite, She meant to do her 
duty by her family as long as she lived; but 
she looked forward to no pleasant home of 
her own, no joy in the future. Dark clouds 
had gathered over her life just when it 
seemed brightest; and she rebelled against 
this strange dispensation. 

By degrees the hte of health deserted her 
cheeks, her eyes grew lustreless, her step 
languid. It was no wonder that she 
changed, for she spent all her leisure hours 
in brooding over the past, and sighing over 
the present. She never complained of the 
work, she never scolded or reproached the 
boys for any mischief they did, — though, 
for some reason, the boys were very obedi- 
ent and pleasant to their sister in these 
days. They nevcr objected to going early 
to bed; they never asked for stories, or 
tracked mud on the floors, now; and Hul- 
dah noticed their good behaviour, but felt 
too weary-hearted to wonder over it. 

** Huldah,” said Mrs. Darrock one morn- 
ing as the year was drawing to a close, 
“you seem dreadfully puny of late; and 
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you have been very slack about your work 
for some months past.”’ 

“Yes,” answered Huldah. ‘I take no 
interest in it; and I feel tired all the time.”’ 

The three boys were sitting in the kitch- 
en as Huldah spoke; but when she stopped, 
and leaned her head on her hand, with a 
hopeless look in her large brown eyes, they 
all rose, and went softly out in the yard, 

“T say,” began Jacob, “I can’t stand 
this any longer.”’ 

And his voice was husky. 

**Do you s’pose he ’s ever coming back?’ 
asked little Noah. 

“The overseer said yesterday that he ’d 
be back in two weeks,”’ answered Solomon. 
“Jacob, do you suppose we better give her 
the letter now?”’ 

“No, it would n’t do any good,” Jacob 
said drearily. ‘‘It’s his business to give it 
to her. I know that ’s what is worrying 
her, for she ’s never been like our Huldy 
since last Valentine’s Day.” 

“And her fece showed she expected 
something good that day. Boys, we did 
her a mean trick!” 

“ But we will make it all right,”’ said lit- 
tle Noah. 

Hugh Vansittart had found it impossible 
to stay the year out in Burope. He could 
not forget Huldah Darrock; and some mys- 
terious influence seemed calling him home. 
On the thirteenth of February he reached 
Bluebell Farm, and on the morning of the 
fourteenth sat in his warm, handsomely 
furnished library looking over some papers, 
and trying to forget that it was St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, and just a year since he had sent 
an offer of his heart and home to Huldah 
Dartock. 

A knock came at the door; and, on Hugh’s 
saying ‘* Enter,’’ James, the waiter, put in 
his head, 

“There ’s three little boys here to see 
you, Mr. Vansittart, and they won’t tell me 
what their business is,”’ 

“Send them in to me, James,” said 
Hugh. 

A moment more, and Solomon, Jacob 
and Noah filed into the library. 

Hugh sprang up eagerly as soon as he rec- 
ognized his young visitors, 

“T am so glad to see you, boys; and how 
is your dear sister?”’ he said. 

“It ’s about her we ’ve come, Mr. Van- 
tittart,”’? said Solomon, while Jacob and 
Noah began to tremble over the prospect of 
9 . 
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witnessing the wrath of this rich man over 
the tale which was to be unfolded to him. 

** What is it about,—Miss Huldah?” asked 
Hugh kindly. 

Then, with faltering voice, and many 
apologies, Solomon told his tale of woe, 
They had only changed the contents of the 
envelope for fun; had never thought about 
the letter being of importance; did not 
know who had written it until one day, a 
couple of months before, Solomon bad gone 
to the old oak-tree, dug out the letter, and 
spelled out the name at the bottom. 

**And when we knew by that who sent it 
to Huldy, we were awful sorry, and thought 
you ’d never come home, Mr. Vansittart, — 
the time seemed so long to us. And we 
have brought you the letter; and won’t you 
please copy it, and send it to Huldy again 
today, so she will be happy once more?” 

And Solomon broke down into sobs as he 
made his request, and put into Hugh’s hand 
a dirty, yellow sheet of paper, which he 
hardly recognized as the production over 
which he had spent so much thought. 

Huldah was sitting in the parlor, alone, 
In one hand she held a dusting-brush, 
which she had just been using, in the other 
the hideous valentine she had received the 
year before. She had just heard from her 
father that Hugh Vansittart had returned 
home the previous evening, and she had 
brought out the valentine as a scourge to 
the warm feelings which would persist in 
springing up in her breast. 

The sound of her name, spoken by a 
voice which she had not yet forgotten, 
caused her to drop both valentine and dust- 
ing-brush, and start forward, with white 
cheeks, to hold out her hand to Hugh Van- 
sittart. 

**Huldah, I want you to read this letter 
before you speak a word to me.”’ 

And he held out to her the soiled, yellow 
sheet which he had received from the boys 
only an hour before, 

She took it from him, and opened it with 
fingers which trembled very perceptibly. 
Her breath came in Jabored gasps as she 
stood before him, reading this declaration of 
love, ending with the request that if her 
answer could not be a favorable one, she 
should preserve an utter silence respecting 
it, and the writer would understand that he 
was rejected. 

“*T never saw this before,’’ she said, not 
raising her eyes as she spoke, 
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“But you see it now, dear Huldah: you 
can give me an answernow. Tell me, dear- 


est, am I not loved?” 


She could not speak, —her joy was too 
great for words, — but she raised to his the 
large brown eyes, from which all sorrow 
and pain had fled; and he read his answer 
in them, and folded her to his heart. 


“ Huldy, do you forgive us?” asked Solo- 


mon, Jacob, and Noah, filing into the room, 
and speaking in chorus. 
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Hugh had just finished telling Huldah of 
the trick the boys had played; but she was 


too happy to chide them, and freely pardon. 


ed them for bringing to her such suffering 
as she had endured for the past year. 

Long before another Valentine’s Day 
came round, the bells of the little Episcopal 
Church at Harwich rang merrily for the 


wedding of Hugh Vansittart and Huldah 
Darrock. 


INFATUATED.—A STORY OF LIFE ON AND OFF THE STAGE. 


BY MNEMOSYNE. 


“‘He is playing entirely for the right- 
hand lower private box tonight.’’ 

Marian Earle (so knowh in private life, 
but to the public as the “‘Star of the Antil- 
les’) heard the low, whispered words of 
one actor to another, and started forward so 
as to command a perfect view of the audi- 
ence. The time of her triumph had not 
yet come. She was standing, a cloud of 
snowy, fleecy gauze and lace that would 
soon be whirled into foamy billows, as she, 
the acknowledged queen of the ballet, leap- 
ed upon the stage, and dazzled all eyes by 
symmetry of form, and grace and rapidity 
of motion, by statuesque face, the perfect 
contour of limbs and arms, the masses of 
raven hair that floated down below her 
waist, and the sparkling of her large black 
eyes, that spoke of a soul loving her art, as 
hers did. 

But she had another and more intense 
love, — one so intertwined with the strong- 
est strings of her heart that to separate 
them would be to tear away life. And it 
was of him she had heard the carefully 
whispered words, 

There was a single actor upon the stage, 
and by the mastery of his art he had chain- 
ed the attention even of those generally the 
most careless, those who had come thither 
simply as a cover for flirtation and thought- 
less amusement, not to hear and retain in 
memory the words of genius, and see de- 
picted with almost more than mortal power 
the secret workings of the human coul, 

He wasa young man. Time had not, as 
yet, silvered a single thread of his dark- 
brown hair. There were no furrows save 


only those of study about his eyes, —eyes 
that possessed a magnetic, almost weird, 
power when kindled by passion, winning to 
the verge of the magica] when the pulses of 
the heart beat soft, blinding with something 
of the lightning’s glare when the dark, ter- 
rible, and revengeful swept with their si- 
moom breath through the inner chambers of 
the soul; a man physically and mentally 
created for a great actor, and one who, to 
gain fame as such, would sacrifice every- 


thing else without the slightest qualm of 
conscience, 

The absolute truth of the whispered 
words she had overheard was plain to Mari- 
an Earle the moment her eyes swept the 
stage; and she had an interest in what he 
was doing more than any other who trod 
the boards,—more than any other in the 
world. Her entire being was wrapped up 
in him. He was the single bright and par- 
ticular star in her heaven of earth, and 
every thread of her warm and sensitive be- 
ing was strung for his fingers alone to play 
upon; the telegraphic nerve of her heart so 
charged that he alone held the key, that it 
would respond to no other touch, He was 
the ‘* be-all and the end-all’’ of her exist- 
ence. 

The house was crowded, — was more than 
usually filled with fashion and beauty. 
There were hundreds of faces that well 
might have won and retained the truest 
love of any man, —have been glorified for 
all time in painting and in song. But it 
was instantly and painfully evident to the 
woman whose attention had been called 
that the actor saw but one sweet face; 
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that, amid the sea of flashing cyes fixed 
upon him, he was oblivious to all but a sin- 


gle pair. 


In the private box nearest the stage sat a 
woman dressed in the very extreme of fash- 
ion: a ripened Southern beauty, but with 
the glorious golden hair and dreamy blue 
eyes of the North, with cheeks tinted as 


peach blossoms; delicately carved brow, 


nose, and chin; lips red as coral, tempting as 
flower to honey-seeking bee, but a thought 
too full, and a shade too sensuous, — lips 
which told of passion slumbering, and 
which, if called into full play, would more 
than give back kiss for kiss, 


Marian Earle shuddered as she gazed 


upon the almost paragon of loveliness, of 
perfect physical womanhood, and felt a 
strange, almost deathly, chill creep through 
her veins, —feit as if icy fingers were 
clutching at and closing about her heart. 
It was a form she had never looked upon, a 
face she had never seen, before; but there 
came a startlingly vivid premonition of evil; 
that she and the actor were. no strangers; 
that eye was telegraphing to eye; that by 
mesmeric subtlety heart was whispering to 
heart; that between the two a cord of love 
was being spun invisible to all others but 
her, — one strong, and gifted as plainly with 
message-power as the Atlantic cable, thrill- 
ing as clasped hands, and burning as the 
thread of the red lightning. 

The actor had forgotten all else but the 
rare vision of beauty, and had to. be prompt- 
ed even in his *‘ dead letter perfect’’ part. 
The woman had forgotten all but the actor, 
and leaned eagerly toward him. Their in- 
dividuality was being merged into and lost 
in each other. It was as the perfect en- 
thrallment of Romeo with Juliet; of Juliet 
with Romeo, 

The descending curtain broke the spell, 
and as the heavy roller crashed upon the 
stage the actor sprang to his feet from the 
death-scene, and looked wildly around as 
one suddenly relieved from a basilisk spell, 
—as one hurled from regions of enchant- 
ment. His eyes met those of Marian Earle. 
He saw that she would speak to him, tor- 
tured his lips into a smile, whispered that 
it was her turn to go on, and hurried away. 
Not then would he confront her. The wild 
Waves lashing the shores of his soul must 
first be stilled,—the chaos of passion be 
illuminated and reduced to order by reason. 

An hour later they met, and then there 


was nothing to show the recent tumuit 
within their hearts, The severe schooling 


of the profession had taught them self-com- 
mand as man and woman,—taught them 
to hide emotion, and control faciai muscles, 
— so that no sign was given. ° 

**Charley,’’ said the woman pleasantly, 


“how well you played tonight!’ 
Did 1?” was questioned, as if the mind 


was far away. 

** Yes; and I never saw a more attentive 
house. One woman, in particular, seemed 
carried away so much that at one time I 
fancied she would fall from the box into 
yourarms, Whatadenouement that would 
have been!” 


Had he analyzed the laugh that followed 
the words, he would have found it wanting 
in all of gayety, —have marked the forced, 
metallic ring, the brittleness of jealousy 
that formed its component parts. But he 
did nothing of the kind, On the contrary, 
he started as if serpent-stung, answered ina 
confused manner, excused himself, and de- 
parted quickly, muttering something about 
an engagement. 

The eyes of Marian Earle flashed fire, 
and every fibre in her frame trembied with 
the most intense excitement, with passion, 


Impulsively her hands were clenched, and 
her foot beat the floor, One instant she 
was the statue of indecision and sorrow, the 
next of resolution and incarnate jealousy. 
Seizing a cloak and hood that would effect- 
ually conceal form and face, she followed 
the man who had so aroused the deepest 
and darkest passions of the human soul, 
threaded the dark streets, and at last paused 
by a hotel. The but half and carelessly 
closed shutters gave her a view of the in- 
side of the private dining-room, in which 
were seated the actor and the beautiful wo- 
man of the private box toying with a deli- 
cate supper, and tasting wines of rare ban- 
quet. 

“T thought so,’’ whispered the watcher 
from between white and compressed lips; 
** but the roses for them shall not be thorn- 
less, — the feast not without a death’s-head, 
He is mine,—mine only,—and shali be, 
or’? — 

The sentence was not finished, — was bet- 
ter left thus broken. She shuddered as she 
thought what the conclusion would have 
been, and if form and face, instinct with 
horror, could have been transferred to the 
mimic stage, she would have stood a Lady 
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Macbeth without a rival,—have dwarfed 
all but one (one, alas! gone, never to re- 
turn) into nothingness. 

For a little time—a few brief moments, 
but into which was concentrated the most 
exquisite pain of a life, and distilled the 
most bitter agony of death—she stood 
and watched the couple inside, and would 
have given her body to the rack could she 
have heard the words, the sentences, their 
faces revealed to be pulsed into passion. 
That, however, was denied; but she was 
adept enough in pantomime to almost re- 
peat the whispers, to clearly interpret the 
fitful flashings of the eyes. 

Then, as she saw the tide of love was 
flowing more swiftly and strongly, a mad 
impulse fastened upon her whirling brain, 
the seeds of murder within her heart were 
quickened, and Heaven help her! for unless 
the germination was speedily checked it 
would very soon ripen into the most deadly 
fruit, and the little white hands be so stain- 
ed with drops incarnadine that ‘‘all the 
perfumes of Arabia would never sweeten 
more,” 

She saw hand forsake the wine-cup, and 
rest tenderly within hand, saw form bend 
trustingly toward form, and, crouching 
down in the shadows, drew from her bosom 
a tiny pistol,—a mere toy to look upon, 
and yet containing within its chambers the 
destruction of half a dozen human lives. 
Her fingers rested nervously upon the fatal 
spring, and her eyes glared with the sudden 
and resistless intensity that makes men re- 
gardless of all laws, human or divine. The 
hands were clasped still more tenderly, the 
forms more closely drawn together. She 
fancied the lips were about to meet in the 
strong, passionate kisses of love. Well that 
it was not so! Had it been, death would 
indeed have been at the feast, and blood 
more red than the wine have flowed. It 
was not so. Something—she knew not 
what — disturbed them; hand forsook hand, 
they drew wide apart, and she breathed 
more freely again. 

**Thank God!” came with intense fervor 
and gratitnde from her very heart as she 
slid the dangerous toy back into its warm 
hiding-place. ‘*Thank God! I was saved 
from murder. And had I killed him, him, 
—I should have died upon his corpse!’’ 

Overcome by the tumult of her feelings, 
—and never had love and jealousy so run 
riot within her breast,—she sank back 
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upon the cold, damp pavement, buried her 
face within her hands, and burst into a pas- 
sionate flood of tears. That was the one 
thing that saved her mind from being a 
wreck, that cleansed heart and brain of the 
“perilous stuff’? that would have driven 
her to the destruction of others, —of her. 
self. She arose comparatively calm and 
collected, but none the less resolved. She 
must and would save the man from another 
love,——thus save her own lifetime happi- 
ness, 

The scene within remained unchanged 
when she looked upon it again. The mo- 
mentarily checked passion was once more 
kindling into flame, —two hearts were fast 
being absorbed into one. The jealous eye 
of womanhwod read all at a glance. She 
saw there was no time for delay if she would 
not have all the golden, hope-laden argosies 
of the future hurled upon the rocks of des- 
pair, and nerved herself for a desperate 
struggle to conquer, or, failing in that, to 
die. 

With rapid-steps she passed to the en- 
trance, and through familiar halls. More 
than once had she supped there, and with 
him, when the arduous duties of the night 
were over. There they had discussed their 
triumphs upon the boards, there woven 
brilliant plans for the future. And now he 
was with another, and— She dared not 
think further. 

The hour was late. She passed along un- 
challenged, reached the door of the dining- 
room, entered without giving the slightest 
warning, and stood face to face with the oc- 
cupants. 

** Marian!’ exclaimed the man, flushing 
crimson, and then growing deadly pale. 

* Who is this woman?” asked the woman, 
startled but indignant. 

*““Who am I?” returned the unexpected 
visitor, — unexpected and unwelcome, — 
with voice scornful and cutting. ‘It were 
more fitting for me to question who you are 
whom I find supping tete-a-tete at this late 
hour with my husband.” 

** Your husband!’ 

** Ay! before God and man I am his wife. 
Let him deny it if he dare!’ 

And she turned her blazing eyes fully 
upon the actor. 

“*You his wife?’ was repeated with the 
earnestness of unbelief. ‘Is it, can it be, 
true? or has my brain become warped?” 

“You see he does not even attempt to 
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deny it, —does not venture to face me to 
the proof.”’ 

“And you the dancing-girl I saw to- 
night!” 

“Dancing-girl, or whatever name you 
may choose to honor me with; but still 
purer and nobler and better than any wo- 
man who would prostitute her beauty and 
accomplishments to win the husband of an- 
other,’”’ was the withering reply. 

“On my life I knew it not!’ responded 
the woman, starting to her feet, and crash- 
ing down the gobiet with disgust. ‘‘I knew 
him only as an actor, and” — 

And love him!’ 

“Perhaps it might have grown to that; 
but on my honor’? — 

“Your honor!” was sneered. 

The suaft struck home, 

“Yes, my honor; and, believe me, it is 
untarnished. Had I known he was bound 
to another, he would never have had the 
opportunity to speak to me; never’? — 

“ Enough.” 


“And now we part; and forever. My 


No, no, no! I am tired and chill: 
Let me stay here in the sun 
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heart, that could have loved, if only for the 
sake of art, turns away in disgust and scorn, 
Heaven! how I have been deceived, —cru- 
elly deceived. Forgive me, lady. If I have 
wronged you, it was without malice, with- 
out knowledge of the true situation. For 
your sake, I deeply regret it; for him, I 
have nothing but bitter loathing.” 

The passionate burst of tears attested the 
truth of her words. They could not be 
doubted; and as she swept from the room, 
with bowed head, Marian Earle found pity 
taking the place of anger in her heart. 

‘Forgive me, Marian. I was infatuated; 
that was all.’ 

These were the only words that passed 
between husband and wife as they returned 
home. When they reached it, she pointed 
to an open book upon the table, and he, fol- 
lowing her guiding finger, read the well-re- 
membered words, — words now gifted with 
a new and deeper meaning: — 


“* He who seeks repentance for the past 
Must woo the angel Virtue in the future,” 


Till my aching eyes with slumber fill; 
Till my hands are calm, and my sobs are still; 
Till I dream it is all a dream [ am ill, — 


A dream to be known by none. 


Let me alone, and go thy way: 
More than “ good-night,’’ — “ good-by!” 


For I have grown tired at noon of the day. 
Since that our parting is parting for aye, 
Here is my hand for thine own. Today 

I will take for rest; tomorrow, to pray; 


And the Sunday that comes, to die. 


Ah! the sun falls warm on feet and head, 
And the moss beneath is pressed. 


Sweet as the nights of the dead long dead, 

Or of aged lives that in youth were wed, 
Love-proof against sorrow aud pain and dread, — 
Of all I have heard or sung or read, 


Tallahasse, Fla., August, 1878. 


There is nothing so sweet as rest. 
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* Be sure you don’t forget to dry the ap- 
ples; and don’t let the chimbley get a-fire; 
and don’t let Ichabod get into the pantry 
window,” called Mrs. Loomis, shrilly, from 
the folds of her green-barege veil, as the 
deacon cracked his whip, and old Dobbin 
whisked his tai), preparatory to a start. 

“And, Hetty, see that ’Zekel sorts the 
Baldwin apples, and keeps pumpkins a-boil- 
in’ steady for the pigs; and don’t rub Aunt 
Ruth’s shoulder with kerosene instead of 
rheumatiz ’intment.”’ 

That was from the deacon himself; and 
he emphasized it by blowing a tremendous 
blast within the ample folds of his red ban- 
danna handkerchief, —that was the way in 
which the deacon always wound up his 
“few remarks” in prayer-meeting, —and 
then they were off. 

Hetty stood in the doorway, looking after 
them, with a smile on her lip, but a tear in 
her eye, —a heightened color on her cheek 
as well; for there was a reproach conveyed 
in some of those parting admonitions which 
touched her to the quick. She had, on sev- 
eral occasions, left the pantry window open, 
and Ichabod, the cat, entering stealthily, 
had made dreadful havoc with cream and 
butter and custard-pie; and she had once 
rubbed poor Aunt. Ruth’s rheumatic shoul- 
der with kerosene oil. 

As for the “ chimbley” getting ‘‘a-fire,”’ 
that had never happened; but it was an 
event of which her mother had always lived 
in hourly expectation. She evidently be- 
lieved it to be among the unalterable de- 
crees of Providence that that *‘chimbley ” 
was to “get a-fire;’ and when was such a 
catastrophe so likely to happen as when 
Hetty was left mistress of all she surveyed? 
For Hetty was known to all Greenville as 
**a dreadful poor housekeeper.’’ It was 
very sad and strange that ‘*‘ Mis’ Deacon 
Loomis,’’ who had borne off the palm as a 
notable housekeeper all her days, should 
have an only daughter who was little better 
than one of the shiftless, according to the 
Greenville matrons. But then what could 
be expected after two years of a fashionable 
city boarding-school, where all sorts of friv- 
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olity and nonsense were taught? “ Mis’ 
Loomis and the deacon were only reaping 
what they ’d sown. As if Greenville Acad: 
emy was n’t good enough for any girl!’ 

The Greenville style of living was very 
primitive. For each matron to ‘do her 
own work” was the prevailing fashion, 
There was but one “hired girl’’ in town; 
and ‘‘ Mis’ Squire Lawton,’’ who indulged 
in the luxury, was a never-failing theme of 
gossip on that account. She was in perfect 
health, and had a very small) family; and 
whether she kept a girl because she was 
or “stuck up,’’ was an unsolvable 
problem. She was foremost in church and 
charitable matters, she cut and made all her 
own and her child’s clothing, she had a gar- 
den which was the pride of Greenville, and 
except for this unpardonable sin of ‘‘ keep- 
ing a hired girl’? would have been account- 
ed a “very likely woman ;’’ but not the lus- 
tre of all her virtues could hide the black- 
ness of that one spot on her fame in the 
eyes of Greenville housekeepers. 

So when Hetty Loomis, just returned 
from the fashionable boarding-school whith- 
er her father’s fond pride and ambition had 
sent her, to “‘go a leetle ahead of all the 
other girls,’ modestly inquired “* why they 
could n’t keep a servant,’’ her mother held 
up her hands in holy horror. 

‘Land of mercy! When I get so lazy or 
so shiftless that I can’t do my own work, I 
il give up! A pretty talk’t would make 
for me to have a hired girl, just now, when 
you ’ve come home to help do the work. It 
’s high time you learned to work, against 
the time you have a house of your own, A 
hired girl, indeed! What should I do with 
her? Just set her down in the parlor to be 
waited upon; for as for having her round 
in my kitehen, meddling with my things, I 
would n’t!”’ 

Poor Hetty sighed. Life seemed to open 
before her an endless vista of scrubbing and 
scouring and baking and brewing; and she 
made one more effort. 

“It seems a pity to live so when father 
has so much money. If we had to, I would 
n’t say aword. I would try to do the best 
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{ could, —though I do hate such an endless 
round of drudgery; but when we might” — 

“Sakes alive! what is the child talking 
about?” cried her mother, ‘‘* Live so,’ in- 
deed! I should like to know where you 
find such a house as this, with carpets on 
every floor, —to say nothing of the Brus- 
sels in the parlor, —a chany closet full to 
the brim, and snch a lot of feather-beds as 
would do your eyes good to see! And you 
with a new piano that cost five hundred dol- 
lars!” 

“But what is the use of having it if I 
never have time to play on it?” said Hetty. 

“Time? You talk as if I ’d lost my fac- 
ulties! ’a’n’t give up work yet.” 

‘No; but you are getting bent and worn, 
mother. You ought to have a rest.” 

“Supposin’ Lam bent over a little? It 
was good, honest labor that done it; and 
what was folks made for but to work? Oh, 
to think that you should get such discon- 
tented, foolish notions into your head, Het- 
ty, —comin’ home to be a thorn in my side, 
instead of the good, smart girl that 1 expect- 
ed to be so proud of! It’s all that good- 
for-nothing school; and if I ’d only set my 
foot down about that, as I felt that I ’d 
ought to” — 

“You don’t understand, mother,” said 
poor Hetty wearily. 

“Understand! I understand that my 
daughter is a fool, and would like to be 
Queen Victory, and set on a throne, with a 
crown on her head!’ 

Hetty saw that talking would avail noth- 
ing, and from that time the subject was 
never renewed. She had been at home 
from school for two years now, and had 
tried conscientiously to do her best to lift 
burdens from her mother, which, though she 
would not allow it, were too much for her 
failing strength; but she had ‘no faculty 
for house-work,” the neighbors said. Ac- 
cording to her mother, the trouble was that 
her “‘ wits were always wool-gathering. It 
was as much as ever that you could trust 
her to skim a pan of milk.”” Truth to say, 
Hetty’s heart was not in her work, and her 
thoughts would wander. 

Hetty was not indolent, by any means, 
though she was accounted so, For music 
she had a passion and unusual talent; and 
she would have practiced upon her piano 
from morning until night, regardless of fa- 
tigue, She had a wonderful “‘ knack,’’ too, 
in the making and trimming of dresses, and 


she would have liked to fill the house with 
tasteful little ornaments of her own mak- 
ing; but all that, according to Mrs. Loomis’s 
creed, was “‘fol-de-rol,”’ and not work. It 
was right and proper, of course, that a girl 
make her own gowns; but trimming them 
was a sheer waste of time. 

Hetty had a clear, bird-like voice, which 
made strangers turn and stare when they 
heard it in the church choir on Sundays. 
To have her voice cultivated was her great 
desire; but had she not had a quarter’s in- 
struction at school, — to say nothing of sing- 
ing-schools for half a dozen winters, — and 
could she not sing well enough to sing in 
the church choir? What more could any 
well-conducted young woman desire? Mrs, 
Loomis would like to know. 

That worthy woman’s mind dwelt on her 
grievances as she and the deacon jogged 
along toward Plainville, bound on their an- 
nual visit to the deacon’s sister. 

“If Hetty was only like the Perkins girls, 
now! Why, Mis’ Perkins would laugh at 
the idea of feelin’ any anxiety about leavin’ 
Seliny or Semanthy to keep house. They 
are just as smart and capable as their moth- 
er; more so,—for Sarah Rogers was called 
a lazy girl. And one of them Perkins girls 
will get the new minister, jest as sure as 
preachin’ !”” 

“There a’n’t a man ’t would look at ’em 
when our Hetty was around,”’ said the dea- 
con, with unwonted decision. 

‘* Favor is deceitful, and beauty vain; and 
ministers thinks as much of their victuals, 
and things comfortable, as other folks, 
And Semanthy Perkins is called handsome, 
besides takin’ the prize for pickles at the 
fair; and nobody in town can make such 
cake as Seliny Perkins; and she’}l do her 
best for the house-warmin’, — and Mis’ Per- 
kins will take care that the minister knows 
who made it.’’ 

** Well, I don’t know as I’m in any hurry 
to get rid of Hetty,”’ said the deacon, 

Hetty was the apple of her father’s eye; 
and if he had been master of the house, — 
which, alas! he was far from being, — her 
life would have been a much happier one. 

This speech drew down his wife’s wrath 
upon the deacon’s head. She supposed he 
wanted Hetty to be an old maid, or married 
to some worthless city scamp, who drank 
and gambled. Was it every day that a smart 
young minister came around, evidently on 
the lookout for a wife? 
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The good deacon subsided, as he always 
did when his better half had the floor, and 
she continued her gloomy prophecies that 
*‘one of them Perkins girls would get the 
new minister.” 

In the mean time, Hetty, after telling 
over her duties on her fingers, —after the 
manner of a small boy sent to the store for 
various articles which he is afraid he will 
forget, —‘‘ Dry apples, tell ’Zekel to sort 
apples and boil pigs—no, boil pumpkins, 
and feed pigs, and rub Aunt Ruth’s shoul- 
der with kerosene—no, don’t rub Aunt 
Ruth’s shoulder with kerosene,” flew off to 
her beloved piano, to forget for a few mo- 
ments all her woes, 

The week’s ironing was to be done; din- 
ner must be prepared for ’Zekel, the hired 
man, and a man who was chopping wood, 
as well as for Aunt Ruth and herself; there 
were bread and gingerbread to be baked; 
there were apples innumerable to peel and 
slice and string to dry; there was arent in 
the sitting-room carpet to be darned; the 
chamber-work was not yet done; and there 
sat. Hetty solacing her soul with Chopin’s 
waltzes and ‘* The Sands o’ Dee’’! In the 
midst of it she was startled by a knock at 
the front door. 

In Greenville it was not fashionable to 
knock at the front door. Unless some high 
dignitary, like the minister or schoolmaster, 
called, the old-fashioned knocker that graced 
the front door remained undisturbed from 
one year’s end to another. 

Before Hetty could reach the front door, 
it was flung open, and Deacon Perkins’s ro- 
tund figure, and little, gray-fringed, squir- 
rel-like face, presented themselves. He stood 
aside, with a very consequential air, to al- 
low a young gentleman, a lady, and a little 
girl, to enter. 

“This is Mr. Deering, the new minister, 
and his sister, and her little girl,’ an- 
nounced the deacon; ‘‘and—and they ’ve 
come to stop. You see, there ’s a kind of a 
mistake. I expect your father did n’t write 
very plain; and they did n’t know that the 
parsonage was n’t ready forthem. I should 
have taken them to my house, and been 
proud of the honor; but Semanthy, she ’s 
down with the measles,—and pretty sick, 
too. Mis’ Perkins—she’s dretful put out 
about it; but Semanthy —she a’n’t one to 
take sick in the nick of time, usually, —so 
we can’t blame her. I expect you ’/l think 
it ’s real lucky for you, Herriet; and you 


must take care not to let the minister 
starve. Mis’ Perkins—she ’ll come over 
and see how you are getting along.”’ 

And, after a formal hand-shaking with 
the minister, and an invitation to him to 
come over to his house to dinner when he 
got very hungry, Deacon Perkins took his 
departure, 

This aroused Hetty’s anger, and enabled 
her to conceal her dismay better than ary- 
thing else could have done. Her courage 
“mounted equal to the occasion;’’ and she 
resolved that at least her guests should not 
go hungry. 

The minister expressed his regret at his 
mistake, and hoped that she would not al- 
low them to make any more trouble than 
was necessary. 

It was evident, thought Hetty, that Dea- 
con Perkins bad told him what a very poor 
housekeeper she was; and that thought 
made her resolve more firmly than ever to 
do her very best, 

She wheeled Aunt Ruth into the parlor 
in her invalid-chair, —she knew her mother 
would never forgive her if she asived the 
minister to sit anywhere but in the parlor, 
—and, leaving her to entertain the guests, 
set about her preparations for dinner at 
once. 

Aunt Ruth could be very agreeable when 
she pleased, and, like most country-bred 
old ladies, had a great fondness for minis- 
ters; so Ruth devoted herself, body and 
soul, to her preparations for dinner, undis- 
turbed by any feeling that her guests were 
being neglected. To be sure, when the 
fancy seized her, Aunt Ruth would ask 
questions concerning the most personal and 
delicate matters; as, for instance, when she 
remarked to old Mr. Peasiee that she should 
like to know if it was true that one of his 
relatives had been so unfortunate as to be 
hung; and asked Mr. Dennison, the school- 
master,—the most reserved aud dignified 
of men, —if his mother had been divorced 
from three husbands! Hetty could only 
trust that a kind Providence would restrain 
her from indulging in any of these little 
pleasantries on this occasion, 

Happily for Hetty’s peace of mind, the 
dinner was a success. The chicken was 
done to a turn, and kind-hearted old Miss 
Peaslee sent in a plum-pudding, just from 
the oven, with wine-sauce. Only one mis- 
hap occurred. As Hetty was seasoning the 
squash, the cover came off the pepper-box, 
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and its whole contents went into the 
squash; and Mrs, Perkins dropped in while 
they were at dinner, and discovered it on 
the kitchen-table! Aunt Ruth did make 
one of her unhappy remarks also, As he 
entered the dining-room, she suddenly dis- 
covered that the young minister was slight- 
lylame, She adjusted her glasses, and sur- 
veyed his feet critically. 

“Why, you ’re pumb.e-footed, a’n’t you? 
But don’t you mind! Talleyrand was pum- 
ble-footed,’’ she exclaimed. 

The minister cclored painfully, with that 
sensitiveness to a physical defect which is 
universal, Heity felt a strong desire to sink 
through the floor, but preserved sufficient 
self-possession to turn the conversation into 
another channel, —in which effort she was 
seconded by the minister’s sister, Mrs, De- 
lano, 

At dinner, Hetty discovered that the min- 
ister was not a young man, —that is, judged 
from the standpoint of nineteen years, His 
dark hair was faintly tinged with gray, and 
he looked fully thirty years old, He seem- 
ed to Hetty quite patriarchal, and she grew 
perfectly at her ease with him. He was 
homely too, she decided, with a big, Roman 
nose, and gray eyes, There was nothing 
she detested like a man with a big, Roman 
nose, Hetty reflected. The sister was pret- 
ty and pale and sad-looking, in her widow’s 
weeds, and Hetty felt drawn toward her at 
once. The child was a frisky little elf, who 
required a large share of her uncle’s as well 
as her mother’s attention to keep her in or- 
der. 

“You ’ll send for your mother to come 
home, Hetty, I suppose,” said Mrs, Deacon 
Perkins interrogatively. 

Hetty decidedly supposed that she should 
n’t: she was fired with sudden zeal to show 
herself a notable housekeeper. She count- 
ed the list of her duties on her fingers, after 
she went to bed at night, to be sure that she 
should forget none, After a few days, now 
that her heart was in her work, she found 
it easy to keep her mind on it, and even 
found leisure to play and sing for the enter- 
tainment of her guests. Mr, Deering had a 
considerable amount of musical knowledge, 
and a very fine bass voice. They sang du- 
ets together, and he praised her voice with 
an enthusiasm which had qyidently nothing 
of flattery in it. 

Mrs, Delano, the minister’s sister. was a 
gentle nonentity, whose feeble health con- 
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demned her to almost perpetual lying on the 
sofa, She and Aunt Ruth found each other 
congenial spirits, aud the same thing seem- 
ed gradually to come to pass between Hetty 
and Mr. Deering. It transpired that there 
was a similarity about their tastes for books, 
as well as music, and the minister lightened 
many of Hetty’s household tasks by reading 
aloud to her while she worked. They took 
long walks together through the autumn 
fields and woods, and the Greenville gossips 
began to shake their heads, and say that the 
minister was being “‘taken in by Hetty 
Loomis’s pretty face; and Mrs. Perkins, in 
great alarm, took occasion to teil him, sev- 
eral times, that he ‘‘needed a good, smart 
wife, considering his sister was such an in- 
valid.” 

A fortnight had passed, and the parson- 
age was not yet ready for its occupants, — 
though the deacon superintended the work, 
and hurried the workmen to the verge of 
insanity; and Semanthy Perkins had not 
yet begun to recover from the measles, 

Deacon Loomis and his wife would not 
come home for another fortnight; for the 
deacon’s sister was very ill with typhoid fe- 
ver, and her husband had been thrown from 
a wagon, and fractured his ankle. Hetty 
had taken the greatest pains to prevent her 
mother from knowing that the minister and 
his sister were domiciled there, and depend- 
ent for their daily bread upon the results of 
her baking, for she knew that her mother 
would hurry home at once (as if she were a 
baby!); and fortune so favored her that 
Mrs. Loomis did not discover it until her 
sister-in-law was so ill that she could not 
possibly leave her to return home. Then 
Mrs. Perkins was so kind as to write her, 
hinting that the minister had been reduced 
in those two weeks to the thinness of a 
scarecrow, and they were grievously afraid 
that they should lose him altogether; more- 
over, ‘‘ people were beginning to talk.’’ 

Poor Mrs. Loomis! her thoughts by day, 
and her dreams by night, were of the minis- 
ter devouring sour bread and underdone 
meat, doughnuts without sweetening and 
pie-crust like lead, and everything —includ- 
ing Hetty’s prospect of being a minister’s 
wife—going to wreck and ruin, About 
people’s talking, Mrs. Loomis did not 
trouble herself so much; for she knew 
Sarah Perkins, and felt sure that envy and 
jealousy were at the bottom of that. 

If she could only have known how well 
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Hetty could do when her heart was in it, 
she would have been much more tranquil. 
To be sure she made some of her old mis- 
takes, now and then; but her cooking gave 
nobody the dyspepsia, and in the privacy of 
her own home Mrs. Perkins declared that 
“Hetty Loomis never could keep house so 
well if she was n’t determined to get the 
minister!” 

The truth was that Hetty had to keep her 
mind fixed so resolutely on her housework 
that she thought very little about the min- 
ister. She enjoyed their walking and talk- 
ing and singing together, and did not long 
so intensely for the completion of the par- 
sonage repairs as she had when her guests 
first came. 

Hetty was shy and reserved naturally, 
but one day the minister drew her on to 
reveal all her musical aspirations to him. 
They were sitting in the little grove, back 
of the house, on a balmy Indian-summer 
afternoon, with golden leaves drifting about 
them, and ripe chestnuts falling through 
the stillness. It was the last day of the 
minister’s stay. The parsonage was ready, 
and the next day would see him installed 
there. 

They had been talking about music, and 
the great and noble career that was possible 
to genius of that kind, and all Hetty’s long- 
ings burst forth. She told him of her moth- 
er’s obstinate determination that she should 


stay at home and do housework, of the ut-_ 


ter hopelessness of her longing for musical 
culture, and to do something that was bet- 
ter worth the while than washing dishes 
and scrubbing floors. 

“There are plenty of women who are 
content with it, and ask nothing different. 
Why should I do it when I hate it?” de- 
manded Hetty vehemently. 

“You should n’t! it is absurd!” said the 
minister. ‘* Hetty, I did n’t mean to say 
this to you, —at least not yet. I am older, 
graver, altogether different from you; but I 
love you, Hetty, and I am not a poor man. 
As my wife, you should have the opportu- 
nities you covet. Will you come to me?” 

**No, indeed! Why, I don’t love you, do 
I?” said Hetty, looking at him with wide- 
open, startled eyes. 

The young man’s face looked suddenly 
old and worn. 

“No; of course not, child. I was a fool 
to think it could be so. And I ought to 
hare told you that for years —even when 


_is so set upon it. 


came here —I have thought I loved anoth- 
er, or at least the memory of another. She 
deserted me, and married my classmate and 
friend, six years ago. I loved her so well 
that I did not think it possible that I could 
ever forget her. I think there is a witchery 
about you. I feel now as if the other had 
been onlyafancy. But I ought not to have 
spoken. Let me be your friend, child, and 
do all I can to influence your father to let 
you go away and study, as you wish, To 
New York first, is it? and then — who 
knows? — Italy!’ 

And the minister smiled as brightly as if 
her intended departure gave him as much 
pleasure as her. 

Hetty walked homeward by his side silent 
and bewildered. Still she could not be sad 
with a hope of going away to study music 
gilding all the future, 

“Not father, Mr. Deering, please, I 
mean don’t speak to him about my going 
away,’’ she said eagerly, as they reached 
the house. ‘He would be willing, I know; 
but, you see, mother is the difficulty.” 

*““Then I will try my powers of persua- 
sion upon her,’’ said Mr. Deering. 

But he looked rather disappointed, as he 
saw how full her mind was of this idea, as 
if he had hoped, in spite of his acknowledg- 
ment that it was folly, that she had been 
thinking of something else during that 
silent walk. 

On the day of Mrs. Loomis’s return, Mr. 
Deering called upon her; and it was not in 
her heart to resist the advice and persua- 
sions of a minister. His evident interest in 
Hetty delighted her, and filled her with hope 
for the future. 

**T suppose she ’ll have to go to New 
York, and take lessons, since the minister 
He is so fond of music 
himself that I suppose he wants a musical 
wife. Lucky he did n’t happen to be the 
kind of a man that is on the lookout for a 
good housekeeper! Hetty ’a’n’t spoiled her 
chances, it ’s plain to see,” 

And, in her delight, Mrs. Loomis gave 4 
willing consent to Hetty’s cherished plans. 
What she would say if she knew that she 
had refused to marry the minister, Hetty 
dared not think, 

The teacher to whom she went, acting 
upon Mr. Deeriifg’s advice, was one of the 
most famous and expensive in New York; 
and yet Mrs. Loomis said not a word about 
“throwing money away.” The teacher 
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was quite impressed by her voice, and gave 
her great encouragement. Her cherished 
hopes were realized; and yet, for some rea- 
son, she was neither as happy nor as euthu- 
siastic as she had expected. Her zeal was 
fitful and flagging; dreams of the minister, 
and that last walk she had taken with him, 
came between her and work. She remem- 
bered every word he had ever said to her, 
each different expression of his face. Was 
she indolent and dreamy, as her mother had 
often said? Was she * good for nothing”? 
or was she in love? That last idea she 
scouted indignantly, whenever it occurred 
to her, and tried her best to put her whole 
heart into her work. 

She formed one friendship, in the course 
of the winter, with a young widow who 
boarded in the same house, She had been 
an invalid for years, and seemed almost en- 
tirely friendless and alone, All her proper- 
ty was involved in a lawsuit, which had 
been dragging its slow length along for 
more than two years, and she was almost 
penniless, She had evidently been a beau- 
ty once, and was still handsome, She had 
a great deal of vanity, and was never so 
happy as when relating to Hetty her old so- 
ciety triumphs, It was only occasionally 
that she seemed to realize her sore strait, 
and then she would weep, and bewail the 
unkindness of fate, and the fickleness of 
friends, for days together. 

In spite of her vanity and shallowness, 
Hetty felt her heart drawn toward her, and 
wished ardently that she were a inan, that 
she might help her about the lawsuit. 

One day, in a gay mood, Mrs. Leighton 
proposed to show Hetty a collection of pic- 
tures of her old lovers. 

“IT keep them just as Indians keep scalps, 
you know, child,” she said; ‘* not because I 
have a particle of feeling for any of them, 
Sentiment was never much in my line, and 
the little I had once I have quite out- 
grown,” 

Hetty found the stories of her conquests 
a little tiresome sometimes, and looked the 
package of photographs over rather listless- 


heart beat quicker. It was a much younger 
face than Mr. Deering’s looked now, but 
surely there was no mistake! 

“He is dreadfully homely, is n’t he?” 
chattered Mrs, Leighton. ‘‘But he was 
just as good as gold, If he knew what a 
forlorn situation I am in now, he would 
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ly until she came to one which made her. 
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come to my aid, I know,—I don’t know 
whether I can say as much for any of the 
others, — and I treated him the worst of the 
whole, too, for I promised solemnly to mar- 
ry him; but how he could have been such a 
goose as to think I really meant it, I don’t 
know. The idea of my marrying a poor 
minister! — though he did have quite a for- 
tune left him six months after I married 
Charlie Leighion. But he was preaching 
in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, when I 
heard of him last, with a kind of Quixotic 
notion of doing good, I suppose, —he was 
always that sort of a fellow,—and I never 
could have endured that. I wonder where 
he is now? and whether he is married? I 
have no doubt I could twist him around my 
little finger, even such a wreck as I am now, 
he loved me so, poor fellow! See where I 
wrote on the photograph ‘ Philip, my king,’ 
—his name was Philip Deering, — but that 
was only for his eyes. I was a horrid little 
flirt! I never cared a particle for him, and 
I did like Charlie Leighton, — besides his 
having money. But poor Charlie is gone,” 
— wiping away an imaginary tear, —‘‘and 
I do wish I knew where Philip Deering is!’ 

Hetty rose and left the room, murmuring 
a hurried excuse, 

She felt disturbed, unhappy, angry, to a 
degree which she could not understand. 
Why should the fact that this was Philip 
Deering’s old sweetheart, and that she 
**knew she could twist him around her lit- 
tle finger again,” disturb her, since she did 
not love him? Was it not her duty to tell 
her where he was, since she was so forlorn 
and friendless? Yet the thought of a meet- 
ing between those two was unendurable to 
her. She struggled with herself for weeks, 
growing pale and thin, and neglecting her 
music, until at last her teacher exclaimed, 
in despair, — 

** Mees, no person should aspire to be an 
artist whose mind is not there; who is pre- 
occupied; that is, you understand, whose 
heart is given away otherwheres!” 

Poor Hetty! she had begun to understand 
that her heart was indeed “‘ given away oth- 
erwheres”’! 

At length there came a day when Mrs, 
Leighton’s disease assumed an acute form, 
and the doctors declared her life in danger. 
She wept piteously at the thought of dying 
so friendless and alone, and Hetty could 
hesitate no longer. She wrote a note to 
Mr. Deering, —the first that had ever pass- 
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ed between them, —telling him simply that 
his old love was there, friendless and pen- 
niless, and very ill. 

He came at once. What passed between 
them, Hetty did not know; but Mrs, Leigh- 
ton’s health and spirits seemed suddenly to 
revive. He staid in the city a week, and 
before the end of that time she was pro- 
nounced out of danger. 

“Tt arouses my hope and courage to find 
that I still have a friend in the world, I 
have a presentiment that I shall get well,’ 
she said. 

And get well she did. 

In the course of a month, Mr. Deering 
came again to see her. His manner toward 


Hetty was cold and constrained, He told 


her the news from home, and inquired about 
her music, but seemed anxious to get away 
from her as soon as possible. Mrs. Leigh- 
ton was in great spirits, because he had 
been attending to her lawsuit, and had dis- 


covered that she was almost certain to win, 


“‘T can’t bear to marry a minister, but I 
don’t feel that I can refuse poor Philip any- 
thing,’’ she said to Hetty. 

In a few weeks more, when the case was 
about to be decided, he came again. He 


came into the parlor where Hetty sat alone, 


She had not expected him, and a scarlet 
flush rose to her brow. 

*“‘I am glad to see that color again,’’ he 
said abruptly. ‘‘ You did n’t look like your- 
self the last time I saw you. I am afraid 
the city air and hard work is n’t good fora 
little country girl.” 


“T have n’t been working hard,” Hetty 
felt compelled by honesty to say. ‘‘I am 
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afraid I am wasting my time. I think per. 
haps I had better go home.” 

“Go home! Is it possible that you are 
tired of it already? What would Professor 
say?” 

** He says that I don’t do well because my 
heart is ‘ otherwheres,’’’ said Hetty, 

She could have bitten her tongue out the 
next moment for making such a very sug- 
gestive speech, 

‘** Hetty, where is your heart?” 

For answer, Hetty — poor Hetty! she was 
not the least bit strong-minded — hid her 
face in her hands, and sobbed. 

She did not see the great light that illu- 
mined his face; but he took her comfona- 
bly into his arms, and kissed the hands that 


covered her eyes, 

“*Hetty, is it possible? Is it true that 
you love me?” 

did n’t say stammered Hetty. 
**T don’t know what right you have to think 


80, When you love and are going to marry 
Mrs, Leighton,” 


**But if I love no one but you, and had 
not the slightest thought of marrying any 
one but you, would it be true?’”’ 

*“*I] —I suppose so, — yes,”’ said Hetty. 

“If being my wife meant house-work, 
and no more music, would you marry me?” 


“‘ Yes,” said Hetty unhesitatingly, though 
a faint little sigh did follow the “yes,” 

Mrs. Deering keeps “‘a girl.’? She is not 
a household drudge, but the many cares of 
a minister’s wife have put an end to all 
prospect of a musical career, Whether she 


ever regrets it, ever wishes that her heart 
had not been “ otherwheres,” I cannot tell. 


SLEEP. 


Sleep, Dr. W. A. Hammond says, may be 
defined as general repose. Almost all the 
organs rest during sleep. The heart rests six 
hours out of the twenty-four. The brain is 
constantly employed during wakefulness. 
It is true that sleep does not obtain the 


brain a total recess from labor: imagination 
and memory are often vividly active during 
sleep, and unconscious cerebration likewise 
takes place, but enough rest is obtained for 
the renovation of the brain, and that which 
has been used during wakefulness is to a 


certain extent re-formed, Sleep is a most 


wonderful power, — often stronger than the 
will, as in the case of the sleeping soldier, — 
and more mighty than pain, as when sick 
persons and tortured prisoners sleep in the 
midst of their suffering. No torture, it is 
said, has been found equal to the prevention 


of sleep, The amountof sleep needed differs 


according to the constitution and habits. 
Big brains and persons who perform much 
brain labor need a large amount of sleep. 
Children need more sleep than grown peo 
ple, because construction is more active 
than decay in their brains, 
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FATE, 


BY EMILY PEARSON, 


Two ships passed out into the sea, 
From one port launched the selfsame day: 
One nortbward sailed, and one sailed south, 
Till leagues on leagues between them lay. 


And one where tropic skies are bright, 
And spicy odors fill the air, 

And bright-winged birds flit softly by, 
At anchor lay in barbor fair, 


And stored her hold, and piled her decks, 
With treasures from the sea and shore, 
While warm, soft wavelets laved her sides, 
And perfumed winds sighed gently o’er. 


The other pressed through frozen seas, 


And fierce winds swept across her deck, 


Till, baffled, crushed, forlorn, she lay, 
Mid Arctic gloom, an ice-bound wreck. 


Rowley, Mass., April, 1878. 


LORD TOM. 
BY MISS E. E. KENYON. 


I was visiting at my aunt’s house in 
Brooklyn. 

My aunt was a vain little woman, easily 
flattered, and easily taken in. Before her 
marriage she had “lived out’’ part of the 
time, and at other times had earned a living 


with her needle, Then it was a matter of 
principle with her not to wear silk, It was 
not because she could not afford it, but be- 
cause she considered it better taste for 
young girls to dress simply. 

Since she married my uncle, however, 
her ideas of dress had changed considera- 
bly. Silk was indulged in frequently now, 
~perhaps because she no longer considered 
herself a young girl. At any rate, she made 
up for lost time in the matter of dress and 
company, and spent more hours before the 
glass than even the belle of the season is 
supposed to spend there. 

One of her hobbies was charity. 


Money came easily now, and hers was the 
hand to scatter it as fast as it came. 

A peddler came to the door one day with a 
hole in the elbow of his coat. She invited 
him in, seated him in the best parlor, hunt- 
ed up a second-best coat of Uncle George's, 
which she gave him, with the advice to sell 
his old one to a junk-man. Then she sat 
and talked politics with him an hour, dur- 
ing which he expressed ‘precisely her 
views,”’ and delighted her soul with the re- 
mark that she must have read extensively 
and studied the subject very deeply to have 
such a clear understanding of it. 


She bought his whole stock, gave him 


back what she did not want, and told him 
to call again, which he did repeatedly. 

This instance will serve as a sample of 
my aunt’s self-denying charity. 

While I was there, the house had to be 
painted. Two young fellows came to paint 
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it, both good-looking, but one as handsome 
asapicture, I confess | was drawn toward 
this young Adonis myself; but when my 
aunt asked him in, utter stranger though 
he was, and treated him to wine and poli- 
tics, I was just a little disgusted. 

I would not be a party to her foolishness, 
so I remained away from them; and when 
he had gone I ventured to remonstrate a 
little. 

** My dear girl,”’ she cried enthusiastical- 
ly, ‘‘you don’t know what you ’re talking 
about! Do you know who that painter is?” 

**T think 1 have heard his name,” said I 
dryly. ‘‘It is Thomas Watkins, is it not?” 

**He only goes by that name,’’ was the 
eager reply. ‘‘His real name contains a 
title. He is the young Lord Thomas Ever- 
heatii!”’ 

My aunt looked triumphantly at me for 
an answer, 

* Indeed!’ said I, laughing. ‘‘ And what 
may have coaxed him away from his native 
land, where he belonged to the upper ten, 
to take up so humble a position among for- 
eigners of the lower million?”’ 

*Oh, you need n’t laugh! He told me 
all about it. His younger brother is en- 
gaged to be married to a young countess, 
whose father will not consent to the match 
because her betrothed has no title. In or- 
der to bring about the marriage, his lord- 
ship has come away, and spread the report 
at home of his own death, which would 
leave his brother a lord.” 

** And is he so short of money as to resort 
to a common trade for a livelihood?” 

** He does that partly for fun, and partly 
the better to disguise himself. I knew you 
would be incredulous; but it’s true, for he 
showed me a letter from his brother, The 
letter began with saying, — 

“*All’s well. The wedding-day is ap- 
pointed.’”’ 

**Why, he is very confidential upon so 
short an acquaintance, is n’t he?” 

* Well, he says I am the first person who 
has taken any notice of him, or paid him 
any particular attention, and he thought it 
due to my courtesy to reveal all.’’ 

** How very appreciative! Was the letter 
sealed with his family coat of arms?’ 

“Of course not, you goose! Would n’t 
that let the secret out to every one?”’ 

**Take my word for it, my dear aunt, he 
is a guilty humbug.” 

“ Pshaw! that is all the satisfaction one 


ever gets by telling you anything. You 

have n’t a particle of romance in your na. 
ture, so you think there is no such thing in 
the world.” 

I gave up the argument, and settled down 
quietly to enjoy the joke, 

Day after day his lordship came to paint 
the house, and day after day he was feasted 
and entertained inside instead. 

My aunt sang for him, and accompanied 
herself on the guitar, She could not play 
the piano; but Lord Tom could, and did, to 
the intense delight of his hostess, 

He praised her wine, and flattered her, 
and made himself agreeable generally. 

The next-door neighbors were called in to 
help entertain him, and were as completely 
guiled as my aunt. 


At last the painting was done, and afew ' 


days afterward Lord Tom came to bid us 
good-by, 

The marr:age had been consummated, he 
said, and now he wus going to return to 
England, where he would be hailed with 
joy by all but the bride’s father. When he 
reached home, he would write and let us 
know. 

It was so sudden, or my aunt would have 
given him a grand party as a farewell sa- 
lute. As it was, she only said a sorrowful 
adieu, and **hoped to hear from his lord- 
ship before long.’’ 

When my uncle came home from Boston, 
where he had been during the whole pas- 
sage, he was very angry. He inquired 
about the paiuter’s friend, and learned that 
he was a stranger in the city, who had ob- 
tained temporary employment from the 
contractor patronized by Uncle George, but 
whose indolence had finally caused his dis- 
charge. 

**He was a skilled workman,” said the 
contractor; ‘* but he was too lazy for Brook- 
lyn, and has gone elsewhere to seek employ- 
ment,”’ 

“And the idea,’’ exclaimed Uncle George, 
upon returning home, *‘of my wife and my 
house being put to no better purpose than 
the petting and lionizing of an unprineipled 
adventurer!” 

“Well,” sighed my aunt patiently, “I 
suppose you ’jl believe me wnen I get his 
letter. He is too much of a gentleman not 
to write.” 

““If he dares to write to you, I burn his 
letter before it is opened!’ exclaimed my 


uncle, 
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At Moscow in Winter. 


“What! if there is a stamp of nobility on 
the seal?”’ 

My uncle was either nonplussed by this 
question, or too much disgusted to make 
any reply. 

A month after this, however, he read 
aloud to us at the tea-table the following 
paragraph from a New-York paper: — 


“At one of our Southern hotels, a young 
fellow, a painter by trade, has been success- 
fully imposing himself upon the guests as 
asprig of English nobility, Lord Thomas 
Everheath, he proclaimed himself, and 
stated that he had been traveling alone and 
in disguise all through America. His rea- 
son for remaining incognito having been 
removed, he appeared, he said, in his own 
proper person, so as to have some enjoy- 
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ment of American society before returning 
home. He kept up the delusion for nearly 
three weeks, during which Le was lionized 
to his heart’s content. Preparations were 
made for a fancy-dress ball to be given as a 
compliment to him; but, unfortunately, it 
was discovered that he was a common 
house and sign painter from the North. 
The ball came off; but ere its advent Lord 
Thomas Everheath had retired in disgrace 
from the scene.” 


Uncle George looked over the paper to see 
what effect this paragraph had upon his 
wife. 

She was gazing calmly down upon her 
plate, and made no remark; but she has 
never since been known to lionize a house- 


painter. 


AT MOSCOW 


The streets of Moscow are somewhat dan- 
gerous for foot-passengers in the winter, as 
the sledges of course make no noise, and 
tome of the horses trot very fast. There is 
no regulation of pace, though at St. Peters- 
burg the only persons who have the right of 
fast driving are the emperor and the gen- 
eral governor. The coachmen are, however, 
excellent drivers, and accidents do not occur 
80 frequently as one might expect from the 
number of sledges and the violence of the 
pace. I think, that, on the whole, Moscow 
looks its best in the winter, and a drive ina 
sledge is delightful when one is wrapped up. 
By driving to the outskirts, one can obtain 
an exceedingly picturesque view; and the 
towers and minarets are very much im- 
proved by having their lines and angles 
flecked with snow. At first one feels rather 
at the mercy of the horse in a small sledge, 
as there are no kicking straps, and the 
horses’ heels are unpleasantly near, but 


IN WINTER. 


Russian horses seldom kick when driven. 
The horses of Moscow have a pitiable exist- 
ence enough in winter, working, as they do, 
with little rest from four to five o’clock in 
the morning until after midnight, and ill-fed 
and ill treated besides, in weather when the 
themometer is always many degrees below 
zero (Fahrenheit), One sees them trotting 
along patiently with their coats thickly cov- 
ered with frost and frozen perspiration, and 
with all the froth of their nostrils frozen in-" 
to solid lumps. I have often felt far more 
pity for those wretched animals than for the 
coachmen, who are at least warmly covered 
up, and can get warm food and drink. 
Sometimes, however, the coachmen have 
hard times of it, too, especially when wait- 
ing at the theatres from seven o’clock till 
half-past eleven. Instances have occurred 
of coachmen having been frozen to death on 
their seats while awaiting the appearance of 
their patrons from inside the theatres, 
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DADDY JOE'S SWEETHEART. 
BY EARL MARBLE. 


Oho! Daddy Joe looks a-dreamin’-like! 
And forgot to ante, and pass the buck! 
Which is why you laugh like a fool, you Ike, 
And make this stranger think bad luck 
Has h’isted me into this game of “ draw,” 
At two bits ante! Blast yer eyes! 
I ’ve a notion to give yer one in the jaw 
For a-hintin’ as how I war thinkin’ of ’Lize! 


“y 'VE A NOTION TO GIVE YER ONE IN THE JAW.” 


°T war another sweetheart drawed me off 
From a-thinkin’ of kyards and the like jist then. 
Oh, yer need n’t snicker and wink and cough! 
The sweetheart war one of the grandest of men. 
What! the story, stranger? I don’t mind, 
If you care to hear an old man prate. 
Deal the kyards, Joe: I go fifteen blind. 
Take in mine, sir? Clear and straight! 


Strong? You bet! Make the dead alive, 
And the poorest cuss feel proud and rich, 

Oh! yes. Wal, in fifty four or five— 
I disremember exactly which — 

I war snakin’ of souls from the gulf of sin 
In the old Puke State, Platte-County way; 
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Daddy Joe's Sweetheart. 


A sort of a game of out an’ in, — 
A-preachin’ at night, an’ a-farmin’ by day. 


What church? Methodist. South? You bet! 
A chap as hailed from the Northern branch 
The mob would have angeled by brevet 
In d——d short metre about that ranch. 
I war Cambellite a year or so, 
An’ then a Baptist, floatin’ the souls 
To heaven by way of canal, yer know, 
Withouten a fear of sands or shoals, 


In °55! Over twenty year 
Since him as just went by the door 


“HAVE PATIENCE, Jr.” 


Was a little cuss as would reach ’bout here, 
A-smellin’ the glass with his feet on the floor. 

*Bout twelve, I reckon, — maybe less, — 
And peart as a cricket on the squeak. 

My hand? A measley pa’r. Yours, Ike? Yes. 
Rake her in! What makes yer look so meek? 


°T war a season as wet and muggy and hot 
As yer ever see. And the weeds took it kind, 
And with flushes and fulls would have raked the pot 
Every time if we had n’t er gone it blind 
By hoein’ afore and arter the sun. 
That is, all but me; for ’bout them shoals 
Jist then a revival swept like fun, 
And.I went from tendin’ taters to souls, 
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My wife and babies was livin’ then; 
But I reckon they ’d ’a’ stood a right smart chance 
Of starvin’ next winter ef the neighborin’ men, 
A-follerin’ the lead of old Squire Vance, 
Had n’t gi’n me a lift with a hoein’-bee, 
Every weed went down; and, better ’n all, 
The hay that they made war a sight to see, 
So I war left shank-free till the fall. 


I come home on the arternoon o’ the bee, 
Played out an’ sick, not knowin’ a thing 

Of what war up, which, when I see, 
I guv a shout, an’ my hat a fling, 

And jined the workers, as new and strong 
As a high-fed hoss, I gabbed and hoed 

And laughed as my heart capered round in song, 
So thankful at losin’ its heavy load. 


*Bout the boy? I’m comin’ to him, sir, now. 
He ’d been an orphan a right smart while, 
And kind er neglected, which was how 
His mind grew weedy... . Joe, your pile.... 
Yes, his mind grew weedy, like my craps, 
An’ needed a hoein’-bee like sin, — 
Sech as Sunday-school, parson, mother, an’ p’r’aps 
Kind words from the neighbors jist thrown in. 


Somehow he had taken a shine to me, 

And over with Vance an’ the men he ’ad come, 
And war big as ary man at the bee, 

An’ most of the time kep’ his row up plumb; 
But, jist afore quittin’ time come round, 

The kyards were stocked by a weedy old row, 
And, arter tuggin’ a while, he found 

That he had n’t got no sort of a show. 


I doubled across, an’ war hoein’ back, 
To kind er give him a lift, yer see, 

When soon, each time that his hoe went whack, 
An oath come a-flukin’ over towards me. 

How the cuss did sw’ar! he did n’t once s’pose 
That a soul could hear ary word that he said. 

“JT don’t see why,” he growled, *‘ weeds grows 
And grows and grows till the taters are dead.” 


‘Have patience, Jim,’’ I remarked jest then, 
As I come a hill or two nigher him: 

“Ef God did n’t have more patience with men, 
I ’m afeared their show for heaven ’d be slim,” 

How the cuss did jump! He was skeered as bad, 
As a chick when a hawk sails over the trees. 

' “But I reckon,” he said, “that God would get mad 

Ef he had such weeds to dig as these,’ 


For a minute I stood stock-still, and stared, 
From a-thinkin’ bow straight fur hell he war bent; 
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And to save his soul, so unprepared, 
I allowed I had by God ben sent. 
But it war no time fur hell to be shook 
Afore his eyes in the state he war in: 
If I ’d guv him a pharisaical look, 
He ’d ’a’ soured on God, as sure as sin. 


I told him as how all human hearts 

War as foul and weedy as any patch 
Of corn or taters in them thar parts.... 

My pipe ’s gone back on me. Joe, got a match?... 
But I reckon, stranger, you don’t kyar 

What I said. °T are n’t the place fur sermons an’ sich. 


I kep’ him at home with me fur a year, 
An’ crammed him with gospel strong and rich, 


*T war a matter of sech quick growth in grace, 
That he soon got entirely outen my reach; 
An’ arter a while I got him a place 
In a parson’s school, whar he ’d study an’ preach 
By turns, yer see, an’ so pay his way. 
And he growed up grand. I reckon them chaps 
As their souls is burned from the roughest clay 
Are sounder ’an them nursed in fortune’s laps, 


++.. Yes: I backslid. What war good in me 
Went out in a lump to corral Jim, 

As thar wa’ n’t enough for us both, yer see, 
*T war better I should go back nor him. 
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He ’s the grandest preacher now outen doors, 
And— ‘Two pa’r here, Joe: what ’ve yer got? 

A full? Mine ’s two pa’r o’ twos, which is fours! 
Ha, ha! I reckon I ’ll rake that pot! 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER I. 


The great door of the N—— State-prison 
swung open, three men entered the guard- 
room, the door swung to with an iron clash, 
and Max Hunt was in State-prison for life. 

*“T’m glad we’ve got here at last,’ said 
one of the men, “‘for this fellow has given 
us pretty smart work.” 

“Tried to run away?” asked the night- 
watch, aside, of the other officer. 

“Yes, sir. He has made three efforts on 
the way from Eastburn. He knocked Hill 
down once. You see we had to put on all 
the irons he could hold.” 

The convict was indeed heavily ironed. 
Strong hand-cuffs clasped his wrists to- 
gether behind him, a light chain from ankle 
to ankle gave room for a short step, and 
another chain bound his arms close to his 
body. His face, a young face, was haggard, 
his eyes bloodshot, and his hair in disorder, 
but the wildness had given place to an ex- 
pression of weariness and despair. The 
door had closed on him, and he seemed to 
feel that hope was shut out. 

Two of the guard came in from their bed- 
rooms, for it was night, there was a rattling 
of keys, the prisoner was searched and 
dressed in the prison uniform, and then 


they led him to hiscell, They went through 
a low stone corridor with black, grated doors 
on each side, stopping at the last door. He 
had been quiet enough before, had scarcely 
seemed aware, indeed, where he was or 
what they were doing to him; but here he 
stopped short with a start, as though awak- 
ing from a deep sleep. 

‘I can’t go in there!’ he cried sharply. 

“In with you!” said one of the men who 
came with him. ‘‘ We’ve had trouble enough 
with you. If you don’t go in quietly, we ’ll 
put you in a place you ’!] have to crawl into 
on your hands and knees.” 

“Can’t I have a different place?” de- 
manded the convict, turning to the night 
watch. 

“No, I’m afraid not,” was the answer. 
“It will look better by day, for you have 
the sun in the afternoon. At any rate, you 
must go in now.” 

‘“Must!’ repeated the convict through 
his teeth. 

** Yes, must!” replied the other. “Tt is 
our duty to put you there. I don’t want to 
make any trouble for you. You’d better 

in.” 

* The man shivered from head to foot, 
drew a breath that sounded like a groan, 
then bent his head and walked into the cell. 
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When they went away after locking him in, 

they heard deep, strong sobs through the 
grating. 

George! he’s broke,” said Hill. 

“Poor fellow!’ said the night-watch to 
himself. 

Max Hunt’s was an aggravated case, and 
one that had caused considerable excite- 
ment in the State, the parties being mem- 
bers of one of its first families. Old Mr. 
Hunt was a superannuated lawyer, who 
had in his prime stood at the head of the 
profession in his own State. He was rich, 
and a miser. He lived in the house in 
which he was born, :hough it had become 
as superannuated as himself, and there he 
kept two servants, his agent and factotum 
Andrew Clark, and his only grandson and 
heir, Max Hunt. Clark had been with the 
old gentleman many years. Mr. Hunt took 
him in, in the flush of his business, as an 
errand-boy, also, that he might have some- 
body to swear at who would n’t dare swear 
back. In one capacity or another the boy 
and man had remained with him ever since, 
and now he could not be spared. He col- 
lected his patron’s rent, he kept his accounts, 
he understood his business as no one else 
did; he overlooked the household affairs, 
bought and sold, and saw that nothing was 
wasted in the kitchen when the master of 
the house became helpless with age and 
rheumatism. Moreover, he looked after 
and supervised Master Max, who called him 
housekeeper, and sometimes, in moments 
of hilarity, promised to buy him a mob-cap, 
Mr, Clark took these jeers very quietly. 
No one could perceive that he had any dis- 
like for the boy. He seemed a mere calcu- 


‘lating machine, impervious to everything 


but figures. 

Poor Max lived but a dull life with these 
men, and it can scarcely be wondered at 
that he sought elsewhere for society and 
pleasures, Some boyish scrapes provoked 
storms at home, and as Max was not a pa- 
tient fellow, it happened that as he grew 
toward manhood he did not grow in his 
grandfather's good graces, There might be 
other causes for their discordant iatercourse, 
but he knew nothing of them. He tried to 
be silent about the small allowance he re- 
ceived, although it exposed him to a thou- 
sand mortifications. He commenced the 


study of law because his grandfather de- 
sired it, although he would much have pre- 
ferred trade, and he took in silence many 


Circumstantial Evidence. 
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annoyances from Clark, who held over him 
an espionage very revolting to the feelings 
of a high-spirited young man. At length, 
when Max was nearly twenty-five and his 
grandfather over seventy, a change came, 
One night there was a cry through the 
house, a running hither and thither of 
frightened servants, and a gathering of 
neighbors. Old Mr. Hunt had been found 
in his study, bleeding and half insensible 
from a blow in the face, his desk broken 
open, and a large sum of money stolen from 
it. The story which the old man told was 
this: He had heard a sound in his study as 
he was about retiring, and remembering 
that a large sum of money which he had 
that evening received for rents was in the 
desk there he crept across the entry to look, 
By the faint ray of light that followed him 
from his room, he saw a man wrapped in a 
shawl bending over his open desk and fum- 
bling among the papers, He sprang upon 
him, crying, ‘‘ I have caught you!”’ and was 
received with a blow that for a time deprived 
him of consciousness, When he recovered 
he was surrounded by his servants and Mr, 
Clark. The robber had escaped, but a 
handkerchief marked ‘‘ Max Hunt” lay on 
the floor, and Max’s shawl was on the door- 
step outside. Moreover, Mr. Clark testified 
with great apparent reluctance that on en- 
tering the house he had met Max going out 
hurriedly, had spoken to him, but received 
no answer. He then went to the study and 
found Mr. Hunt lying upon the floor insen- 
sible. It came out afterward ag evidence 
that Max and his grandfather had been on 
bad terms for a day or two, and had had 
high words that very evening. Max had 
been heard to say that he would be a slave 
and a begzar no longer, and that if his 
grandfather did not accede to his wishes he 
must take the consequences. To be sure, 
it transpired also that their quarrel had 
been about Lute Ringgold, his engagement 
with whom Max then for the first time an- 
nounced to the grandfather. Old Mr. Hunt 
hated the family, and refused to counte- 
nance the engagement, reminding Max of 
his dependence. 

Link after link was added to the chain of 
evidence; and the old man, who, beginning 
by thinking that his grandson might be the 
criminal, ended by swearing that he was, 
and shuddered and clung to Clark when he 
confronted the young man in the court- 
room. The crime was a dastardly one, the 
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accused was penniless, the accuser rich, and 
it ended by Max being sentenced to State- 
prison for life for robbing and intent to kill. 
It mattered little that poor Lute, changed 
suddenly from a bashful girl to an impas- 
sioned woman, begged, and vowed, and 
_prayed, and went on her knees to judge, 
governor, and council. The great machine 
of the law caught up her lover deliberately, 
but irresistibly, and ground him into a cen- 
vict, She visited him in jail every day, to 
the great indignation of her family, who 
believed in his guilt, and when he was taken 
away, her last words were, “‘ Keep up your 
courage, dear, and trust in God and in me. 
I will never rest till I have you out in the 
sunshine again.”’ 

He begged her to write, but never come 
to see him. He could not bear that, he 
said. To see herin such a place would do 
him more harm than good. - 

It is useless to describe the grinding of 
those first days, or the sickness of hope de- 
ferred during that first year. Lute sent 
him letters full of love, but there was little 
encouragement in them, though she tried 
to speak hopefully. His grandfather was 
his enemy, and would never consent to his 
pardon but on one condition, — that he 
would immediately leave the country and 
never return. 

This proposal Max rejected with indigna- 
tion. He would never accept a pardon for 
a crime which he had never committed, he 
said; and he was as good a citizen as his 
grandfather, and would remain in his own 
country, thank you. 

After waiting a year, despairing of help 
from outside, Max began to think of help- 
ing himself. He began by being very at- 
tentive to his work, very obedient to rules, 
and relaxed his usual cold silence, to assure 


his keepers that he had no doubt he should 


soon be freed. Lute had put a pathetic 
ecard in several newspapers, calling on the 
real criminal to do justice to this innocent 
sufferer, as she persisted in believing him. 
People smiled at this singular call, which 
had something sublime in its belief in the 


inherent good of the human heart in spite 


of crime, but they also wiped away a tear 
on reading it. The prison officers smiied 
also at Max’s hopes and protestations. They 


were quite used to that sort of thing. All 
the convicts were innocent, and were going 


out directly, But they were glad that he 
had become tractable, 
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Suddenly, one evening at locking-up 
time, Max was missing. The alarm was 
given, and search made. It seemed impos- 
sible that he could have got outside the 
yard, and when he was not found in the 
shops, they set a watch privately in the 
yard for the night. Meanwhile, Max, who 
was in the carpenter’s shop, had first, watch. 
ing his chance when no one was looking, 
and when visitors were in, slipped into a 
pile of shavings, and crawled under the 
large work-bench. There he lay, holding 
his breath, and listening for the first word 
of alarm. There was none. By some 
strange ehance he had not been missed. 
When the bell rung out, his heart stopped 
for an instant, but he soon found that it 
was the usual sign to stop work, The con- 
victs washed their hands at the common 
sink, then formed in file, and marched 
around the shop till the second bell should 
sound. If the convicts whose places were 
next his in the file missed him, they said 
nothing. Max’s nerves had not been 
strengthened by a year of confinement and 
silence, and he had difficulty in restraining 
a loud, convulsive laugh at the sight he saw 
from his hiding-place, — fifty pairs of legs 
to the knee, half black, half gray, trudging 
up and down, up and down, aimlessly. He 
would like to have reached out and caught 
one of them in passing. Presently they 
filed out, and he was alone. Then was his 
chance. There were five minutes before 
the alarm. He listened an instant, then 
crept out. The floors were firm, he could 
not lift a plank; there was a rough board- 
ing inside the stone wall, but they were 
sure to look there. According to prison 
tradition more than one convict had been 
found hiding there. While he looked about 
in a fever of fear and desperation in search 
of a hiding-place, the great bell clanged out. 


His absence was discovered, Without a 


thought, Max caught the cover from the 
empty barrel stove, squeezed himself into 
it, and let the cover down over his head. 
The stove was not large—no one would 
dream that it could contain a man—but 


Max was sinall and lithe, and more than all, 


desperate. He crushed himself down, un- 
mindful of torn clothes and flesh, and the 
suffocating, sooty air. He was scarcely in, 
before tie shop door opened again, and the 
search began. The shavings were searched 
over, a dozen places which Max never 


thought of looked into, the walls and floor 
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examined, and one sprang on top of the 
stove, crowding the cover down 80 close as 
almost to break Max’s neck, and looked 
sharply into a little wall-closet. 

“Oh, he ’s here somewnere,” said one, 
can’t get out. Whata foo) a man is 
to get himself into the dungeon for noth- 
ing.” Max crouched, aching and bleeding, 
in his iron lair, listening to their talk, 
breathing the choking dust and ashes, more 
than once on the point of betraying himself 
byacough. Was it an hour or a month 
before they went? He could not have told. 
A torpor had seized him and benumbed his 
heart and’ brain. Once he felt himself flare 
up hot and alive when some one hit the 
stove in passing, but he subsided again, 
and it was some minutes after they went 
before he roused himself to lift the cover a 
little, and get a breath of air. It seemed 
that night would never come, The corivict 
cursed the long bars of sunlight that lay 
across the bench and the floor, and the rosy 
sunset clouds that looked in at the window, 
and he blessed with fervent blessing the 
first star that trembled out of the chaotic 
effulgence, drawing other worlds in its 
train as the skies deepened. Pitiful shad- 
ows crept stealthily toward him, and allowed 
him freer breathing, and a tender, mourn- 
ful darkness, that, some way, brought to 
his mind that mother whose death he could 
scarcely remember, veiled him, and allowed 
him to creep from his torturing cage. 

“O mother!’ he sobbed, where are 
you?” 

The windows were a mere blotch of dim 


light as he got out, and everything was dark 
and quiet outside. He opened a sash so 
noiselessly as scarce to hear it himself, and 
slowly let himself down to the ground. At 
touching the earth his courage revived. 
He laughed to himself, he swung his 


cramped arms, he rejoiced in. almost free- 
dom, he tore up a handful of clover, the 
first he had touched for a year, kissed it and 
put it in his bosom. ‘‘ This is a funny 
scrape for you to get into, Max Hunt,” he 
said, almost believing that the whole affair 


vas an escapade, and that he had chosen 


© come to prison just to carry out a joke. 
He stole softly across the yard, treading 
the dewy grass with careful steps, avoiding 
the long streams of light that pointed at 
him from the prison windows. He saw the 


wer night-watch going his rounds, and 


laughed as he stopped a moment at the 
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Max could see it 


door of his vacant cell, 
all through the long outside windows. The 
clock struck eleven, and he crept on again 
toward a pile of lumber, after much labor 
shouldered a long plank, and made for the 


near wall, He caught his breath in exult- 
ing impatience as he fixed the plank against 
the wall, and prepared to climb. But first 
he turned and kissed his fingers toward the 
jail. ‘*Good-night, old quarry,’’ he said. 

A sharp little click close by went through 
him like an arrow, and a voice drawled out, 
just at his elbow, “‘ Oh, I’m obliged to you: 
good-night. It is most bed-time, fact! 
Come, let ’s go in,” and in a lightning 
glance he saw one of the guard pointing a 
revolver at his head. His nerves seemed 
turned to steel, his blood to lava: he sprang 
up the plank, A kick, and he and the 
plank rolled over together, and, regaining 
his feet, a strap had been thrown around 
his arms, and the revolver now glittered 
within a foot of his breast. , 

*“*Come, Max, 1 don’t want to shoot you, 
for the sake of that little girl you ’ve got at 
home. Go back quietly, and try again, I 
don’t blame you for wanting to get out, 
but, you see, it’s my business to see that 
you don’t. 

The blackness of darkness descended on 
Max Hunt. For an instant he had a mind 
to rush on death, but the thought of Lute 
restrained him. A moment he stood still, 
and all the manhood and hope died out of 
his heart, then he walked slowly before the 
guard, a convict again, his eyes down, his 
head on his breast, his step heavy and 


monotonous, A low whistle brought the 
watch to the guard-room window. ‘“ Bring 


the keys of the dungeon,’’ was all that the 
man said. 


There was a row of dungeons that had 
belonged to the old prison, and in these it 


was usual to confine refractory convicts for 
awhile. They were dark, oven-like places, 
of bare, unfinished stone, and were entered 
through small square iron doors near the 
ground. A convict who had done penance 
there for two or three days, with the dun- 


geon allowance of bread and water once a 


day, usually considered his cell quite a fine 
room when he got back to it. Into one of 
these Max crawled, and in it he lay on the 
stone floor forty-eight hours. 

This was bis last trial for freedom for 


some time, He took to studying during his 
leisure hours, The warden furnished him 
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with law books to prosecute his studies, 
and he worked at intervals on reels for silk 
and thread which he carved out of soup- 
bones and sent to Lute. So anoiher year 
and another passed by. Lute’s letters kept 
him alive, and, notwithstanding the attempt 
to escape, and the severity with which life- 
sentence men were necessarily treated, he 
received many favors. People had begun 
to think that his sentence was too hard, 
and that he had n’t meant to hurt the old 
man, and everybody knew that Mr. Hunt 
was a miser. Besides, every officer at the 
prison knew of those tender letters that 
came every week, and had seen the pictures 
of herself which Lute had had taken and 
sent twice every year, ‘‘so that he might 
see her grow old,” she wrote, ‘‘and be able 
to recognize her when he came out,”” They 
marked how the face changed. The first 
was rosy and dimpled, with curls hanging 
in rich luxuriance about it, a sweet, happy 
face, with a promise of strength under its 
sweetness, The next was thinner, with 


shoaler dimples, and shadows about the 
eyes. Each one was sadder than the last, 
and any one could see that the girl grew in 


the shadow of ier lover’s fate. It was evi- 
dent that this poor Lute worked and 
watched, whether she hoped or not. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Old Mr. Hunt sat in his study one morn- 
ing, leaning out of his arm-chair toward the 
fire, although it was mid-June. Andrew 
Clark sat at a desk near by, sorting papers, 
his thin, yellow face bent over them, his 
keen, quick eyes running up columns of 
figures, glancing here and there. He was 
going to an adjoining town to transact some 
business for his patron, and had been tak- 
ing his directions. 

**It ’s three years today, Clark,” said the 
old man, after a silence. 

Clark started and looked up. ‘Sir?’ 

** Just three years since they took him to 
prison,’ he went on, ’ve been think- 
ing, Clark, that I was n’t quite right about 
him. Iwas young once myself, and I ought 
to have given him more.” 

**It is a sad case, sir,’’ sighed Clark, find- 
ing that he was expected to say something. 
* You had a narrow escape.” 

“But I struck first,” said the other ea- 
gerly. “He only defended himself, and tried 
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to get away. Besides, Clark, I did n’t see 
his face, and who knows what all those 
proofs are worth? Somebody might have 
wanted to lay it on him.”’ 

‘Why, Mr. Hunt!” exclaimed his com. 
panion, astounded. 

“*T have n’t said anything,’’ he went on, 
“but lately I ’ve had queer thoughts, | 
believe I ’ll ask the governor to pardon 
him, and take him home again. I ’m a 
lonely old man, and he’s all that is left of 
my flesh and blood,” 

** Very well, sir,” said Clark firmly. “I 
am willing to leave, You know I wanted 
to three years ago. You can do as you 
please. I hope you won’t repent.’ 

**But I can’t spare you!’’ cried his mas- 
ter. 

can't imagine that I will stay in 
the house with him, at the risk of my life? 
It is out of the question. I think you ought 
not to risk yourself, sir.’’ 

“Oh, tut! I ’m not afraid of the boy's 
hurting anybody. Why, he was as tender- 
hearted as a baby, always. He would n’t 
have been so hard on me then, but, you 
see, I was too bad about Lute Ringgold, 
She’s a good girl, Clark, and she could n’t 
help it if her father cheated me. I’ve re- 
fused to see her, and sent her word that he 
sha’n t come out, but ny heart aches when 
I see her pale face. Why, when I read that 
card of hers in the papers, I almost believed 
he did n’t do it. Well, what’s the mat 
ter?” 

At the mention of Lute, Clark had 
changed countenance, first red, then pale. 

** What is it, Clark?’ 

‘Sir,’ said the other with difficulty, “I 
have been attached to Miss Ringgold, and 
she refused me before she accepted your 
grandson. It is not pleasant to me to hear 
her name mentioned in connection with his, 
for I respect her yet. For him, I would be 
glad if he were free and would leave the 
country, as was proposed some time ago; 
but he disdained that, If he will doit now, 
I shall do what I can, and would advise you 
to give him a sufficient allowance, But if 
he comes here to live, I will go. 1 wish 
you good-morning, sir. I shall return 
morrow if I can get through.” 

Mr. Clark did not return the next day. 
His business probably delayed him. The 
second morning came a telegram signed by 
himself saying that he was quite ill, wa 
afraid of cholera, and in the afternoot 
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another signed by his physician saying that 
there was no hope of his recovery, 

Mr. Hunt had never had much affection 
for this man, but he was used to him, and 
Clark had been a faithful steward. The 
sick man was only ten miles distant, but it 
was impossible to goto him. The old man 
walked to and fro in his rooms bemoaning 
his lonely and deserted condition, and long- 
ing for Max or some one to speak to. On 
the reception of the first telegram he had 
sent a messenger to take care of Clark and 
take charge of his business. He was now, 
as the evening drew on, expecting word 
from him. As he waited, his past life 
seemed to rise up before him, all its pleas- 
ures, its pains, its faults, its punishments, 
He remembered Max’s father, a noble, high- 
spirited man, and the pale, timid little bride 
whom he had brouglit home. He remem- 
bered how this delicate flower had faded 
and died in that uncongenial air, and how 
her husband, his idolized son, had been un- 
able to stay where he had lost so much, and 
had gone to die in a foreign land, He 
glanced up the life of their only child, and 
bitterly reproached himself for his selfish- 
ness toward the orphan. 

** He shall come back!’’ exclaimed the old 
man. ‘‘He has been punished enough, 
and toomuch. He shall come home again, 
poor Max!” 

Here the servant introduced his messen- 
ger. 

I just came in the six-o’clock train, sir,’’ 
said the young man, ‘“ Mr. Clark is alive, 
but the doctor thinks he won’t last all 
night. Here are some papers, and a letter 
which they wished you to read right away. 
They had a lawyer and a minister in this 
afternoon, and Clark seemed to take on 
about dying. Will you read the letter, sir? 
I think it ’s something particular.” 

** You may lay it down and go,” said Mr. 
Hunt. 

The messenger, who was evidently ex- 
cited and curious, withdrew in great disar 
pointment, Mr. Hunt stood for a moment, 
pale and silent. The nearness of death to 
one whom he had known so long gave him 
some solemn thoughts, He walked slowly 
to the window, and, looking up the street, 
saw a familiar form coming down, It was 
a young lady of about twenty-three, a tall, 
slight girl with soft hrown hair parted 


evenly over a pale, low forehead, and with 
solemn, tender, dark eyes looking straight 
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before her. The cheeks were pale, and the 
ciose-shut, patient mouth seemed to have 
forgotten smiles. Lute Ringgold was wont 
to turn her head away when passing that 
house, but now she heard her name pro- 
nounced, and looked to see who spoke. 

*““Won’t you come in a moment?” he 
asked, quite humbly. “I would like to 
speak to you.” 

Lute flushed all over with surprise and 
fear. Oh! had anything happpened to Max! 

She followed Mr. Hunt to his study, sank 
into the chair he offered her, and waited as 
long as she could. But he was so long be- 
ginning that she cried out, — 

What isit, sir? Max’ — 

“I was going to speak of Max, Miss 
Ringgold,” he said. ‘The truth is, I want 
him back. We need n’t talk about his 
innocence, we used to disagree about that, 
but perhaps you were right. I want all for- 
gotten, and him toeome back. He’s all [ 
have got!’ 

Mr. Hunt had purposed to be very quiet 
and self-possessed during this interview, but 
here he quite broke down, When he had 
wiped the first tears away he looked down on 
her where she knelt by him with her hands 
clasped over his knee, her eyes shining, her 
face all rosy. 

**Say that he is innocent!’ she prayed. 
‘* Say that my Max is innocent of that foul 
crime!” 

‘I don’t believe that he meant to hurt 
me, child. Max never was violent, nor such 
a coward as to attack an old man. I pro- 
voked him.’ 

“But, Mr. Hunt, Max swears that he 
must have left the house before the robber 
entered, He had been gone half an hour 
before the doctor was called, You could n’t 
have been insensible all that time. Max 
says he left his shawl in his room, he had no 
occasion for a shawl such warm weather; 
and somebody got that?and the handkerchief 
tocondemn him. You must see that it was 
a plot. Then, where is the money? He had 
none when he was taken. Oh, say that he 
is innocent!’ 

**T hope that he is,” he said tremulously. 
don’t really believe him guilty.’”’ And 
with that she had to be content. 

*“*If he comes out will you and he come 
and live here with me?”’ asked the old man, 
and he actually blushed as though asking for 
himself. And, indeed, he had a heavy stake 
in her answer, 
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**T think Max intends, when he is free, to 
go away as far as possible from here,’”’ she 
answered, a little coldly. ‘‘ He has suffered 
so much here that he will wish to forget the 
place. At first he will be poor, but he will 
soon do something. Max has talent and 
energy.”’ 

**I have money. He should not want, 
All is his!’ cried the grandfather eagerly. 

** Max will never take a dollar from you 
till this accusation is proved false,’’ she said 
firmly. 

Indeed, money and many articles which 
he had lately sent his grandson had been 
sternly refused, and promptly returned. 

“Then I am to be left to die alone!” broke 
from his lips in a desolate cry. 

** You have Clark,” she said. ‘* You al- 
ways preferred him to Max. Max was 
always subject to him. They could never 
agree. They cannot again live together.” 

** Clark did my business, and did it well,’ 
he said hastily. ‘‘But that was ail. I 
never loved the poor fellow. Besides, he ’s 
dead.” 

Dead 

Then he told her of Clark’s journey and 
illness. 


* John has just come from there, and 


brought some papers. He said that the poor 
fellow was almost gone. I believe he said 
something about aletter. I’ll ring and have 
lights.” 

**Let me wait on you,’’ said Lute ea- 
gerly. 

She drew the curtains, pushed his chair 
before the fire, throwing another stick among 
the coals, lighted a lainp, and brought him 
his papers, all with an ease, readiness, and 
quietness very pretty to see. Mr. Hunt 
could not remember the time he had been so 
well attended, though poor Clark had been 
very prompt and quiet. 

Now, my dear,’’ he said, smiling, “since 
you have begun, please tofinish. Youreyes 
are younger than mine. Won’t you read the 
letter for me?”’ 

Lute smiled, feeling alittle at home inspite 
of herself. She opened the letter, sitting 
opposite him in the soft glow of the lamp, 
and read the signature or signatures first, 
for three names were signed after an unintel- 
ligible scrawl whieh she could not make out. 
The names were those of a clergyman, a 
doctor, and a lawyer, all whom she had heard 
of. She looked at him after reading them, 
and began to tremble. 
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will, I suppose, poor fellow,’ said 
Mr. Hunt. “Read it, Lute.” 

She looked at the first page, and a light 
flashed over her face. The letter crackled in 
her hand, she grasped it so. Then she 
dropped it, and threw up her arms witha 
great cry, laughing and weeping in one, 

** What is the matter, child? Whatcanit 
be?” 

**O Max! my dear, wronged, slandered 
Max! At last you shall have justice.” 

** What has it to do with Max?’ cried Mr, 
Hunt, in alarm. ‘“Dospeak! I thought it 
was from Clark, and that Clark was dying.” 

“Let him die!’ she exclaimed. “My 
Max has suffered a living death for three 
years for this man’scrime. He has risked 
his life more than once, he has suffered un- 
told miseries, and despair. Oh, did n't I tell 
you, did n’t I know, he was innocent? Mr, 
Hunt, it was Clark who robbed you and laid 
the crime to Max. It was Clark who struck 
you thatblow, This is hisconfession. Oh, 
thank God! Iam so happy!’ 

**We must send for him instantly,” cried 
the old man, walking rapidly to and fro, 
wringing his shaking hands, ‘Cail John! 
Send for a lawyer this instant. We will 
send a despatch to the warden.”’ 

His excitement quieted hers. Perhaps also 
she was better prepared for the shock. Her 
imagination had constantly dwelt on and 
called up visions of Max's innocence being 
proved, and she was now more delighted and 
exulting than astonished. 

**The prison is closed before this time,” 
she said, *‘ and he wouldn’t be told till morn- 
ing. I want him to know it first. I will 
send Mr. Adams to you to see about the 
forms. ‘There are always forms and little 
delays. But, O Mr. Hunti may n’t I go 
down and tell Max myself? There is another 
train that will go down tonight. Cousin 
Charlie will go with me, lknow. Letme go 
down there and see him the first thing in the 
morning.” - 

‘* You shall, dear child,” he said, kissing — 
her. ‘* You deserve to be first to tell him. 
Go, Lute, and bring him home!” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Although it was an express-train that 
went up to B—— that night, there was one 
passenger for whom it went not near fast 
enough. 

“Are n't we slow for an express-train, 
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Charlie?’ she would ask, trying to speak 
quietly, trying to sit quiet, 

* Chain-lightning would be slow for you, 
lute,” was the answer, 

If it were slow in the cars, how much 
parder*to sit half a night almost within 
sound of his voice, and not see him! She 
persuaded her cousin out from the hotel, 
though it was near midnight, and walked up 
tothe prison, aud round it, and looked long- 
ingly at the doors, But he would not allow 
her to ring, and she was obliged to go back 
to the hotel and wait. 

“Now, Lute, be good, and I will come in 
foryou when it is time,”’ said Cousin Charlie 
inthe morning. ‘* We can’t get in till the 
prison is open to visitors. I will watch and 
come after you directly.” ° 

“Don’t tell, Charlie! Oh,don’ttell! Let 
him be the first to know.” 

“Nonsense! Do you think I am going to 
blab? ~=Just keep quiet, Have you got any 
papers?” 

“Yes, a letter from the lawyer, signed 
also by Mr. Hunt, and a copy of the confess- 
jon,”’ 

After what seemed to her an age he came 
back, and they started for the prison, Lute 
leaning heavily on his arm, her face pale as 
narble. They had not far to walk, and soon 
they came in sight of the wall. As they ap- 
proached the yard gate which they had to 
pass to reach the visitors’ entrance, the heavy 
wlts were slowly lifted by the guard on the 
wall overhead, the gate opened, and a man 
ame out pushing a light wagon toward 
them, The man had on a dark gray suit, 
and wore a black cloth cap, and his head was 
bowed forward in the effort of pushing. 

“They make very nice carriages here,” 
said her cousin. ‘* There is one of their 
wagons,” 

The man with the wagon didfn’t seem to 
notice them, though they were directly in 
his path, 

“Do you intend to run over this lady?” 
called out her cousin angrily. 

The man looked up hastily, showing a 
pale, thin face, with glittering eyes, and 
tlosely shaven except for a mustache, which 
tvidently was false. He started on seeing 
Charles, but dropped his wagon when he saw 
Charles’s companion. 

“Lute!’ he cried, knowing that there was 
no need of concealment now, for she would 
not come there except to free him, she had 
promised, 
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*“*Q Max! Max! Youare free! It was 
Clark did it!’ she exclaimed, too full of her 
news and her happiness to wonder how he 
came there. 

The guard who had let him out, and who 
now looked after him with rather tardy sus- 
picion, seeing this joyful meeting, and the 
party so evidently atease and leisure, thought . 
that all was right. He was a new watch- 
man, and when he saw aman in citizen’s 
dress wheeling a wagon down toward the 
gate, he supposed that it was his place to let 
him out, It was a bold and adroit attempt 
to escape, and would probably have suc- 
ceeded had there been any need of escape. 
Max had managed to be alone long enough 
to put on the clothes prepared for the occa- 
sion, then had boldly turned a wagon and 
wheeled it toward the gate. Nobody had 
wnissed him when Lute took him to the 
guard-room, and with radiant face presented 
him to the astonished officials, Waving 
ordinary rules, the warden did not allow 
Max to go into his cell, but invited him to 
become his guest till he could be legally dis- 
missed. Then Lute carried him off in tri- 
umph to his impatient grandfather. 

At first Max thought that he could never 
live in his native town again, but the con- 
gratulations that poured in day after day 
from friends and strangers helped to wipe 
out the bitterness. His grandfather’s sor- 
row and humility and weakness softened 
him; and, besides, could he ever refuse any- 
thing to Lute? She wanted him to stay, 


- and he staid. 


There was a gratid wedding to please the 
old man, though they would have preferred 
it otherwise. Lute rustied up the church 
aisle in silks and laces, surrounded by a troop 
of lovely girls, and leaning on the arm of 
her uncle, who was her nearest relative, and 
who gave her away. Max stood at the altar 
waiting for her, and in his erect, proud form 
and flashing eye there was no sign of the 
convict, though his cheek was yet pal!id, and 
his face closely shaven. The church was 
full, all eager for a glimpse of the bride, but 
the person most interested in them did not 
see at all, though he sat in the very front 
seat. Mr. Hunt sat and wept without ceas- 
ing all through the ceremony, and could 
scarce force a smile when Max came and 
presented his bride to him. When they 
both called him father, he broke out again. 

They live there together, the old man sink- 
ing into his second childhood, but watched 
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over and attended with ceaseless vigilance 
and affection ; Lute trying to realize her hap- 
p'ness, which she has n’t been able to do yet, 
aud Max beginning to think that his hard 
discipline did him. perhaps, more good than 
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harm. After the first flush of anger, they 
heartily forgave the author of their mis. 
fortunes, and in all the land there is no hap. 
pier household than that of him who was 
once Max the convict. 


THE DOCTOR. 


BY H. A. BINGHAM. 


“T wish,” said Therese, as she sat by 
Mrs. Bundy’s parlor window,—‘*I wish 
that doctor would trade horses, or dye his 
whiskers, I’m rather partial to sorrel as a 
color; but, as the prevailing hue of horse 
and chaise and driver, it becomes rather 
monotonous. One would like to be able to 
distinguish where they shade into each 
other.”’ 

Her audience laughed. 

“I think the ‘red planet Mars’ must 
have presided over the destinies of Green- 
field,’ said I, ‘Every other man I have 
seen since coming here has been red-head- 
ed.” 

**And every alternate one is lame,” said 
Therese, 

“It is probably the latest style here,” I 
observed. ‘‘We have n’t been here long 
enough to get the ways of the place, you 
know.” 

**Doubtless it is,’? said Therese. ‘* And 
how lucky for the doctor that he is, in both 
these respects, ‘the glass of fashion, and the 
mould of form’ !’ 

Now, we were by no means given to mak- 
ing light of the misfortunes of our neigh- 
bors. But, as new-comers in Greenfield, we 
were bound, in the interests of science and 
philosophy, to take note of its peculiar phe- 
nomena, both natural and social. This not 
only suited our vocation, as connected with 
the Greenfield Academy, but served us well 
as a source of amusement. And sorely 
enough we needed it. The society of the 
place promised as poorly as possible in this 
direction; and we affected it but slightly be- 
yond Mrs. Bundy’s kind roof that sheltered 
Therese, and the cousinly domicile that ex- 
isted as a special providence to me. This 
attitude of aliens and observers shali be 
pleaded to save our comments from any un- 
kind flavor of personality; as, for instance, 


concerning these phenomena of the red- 
haired and crippled fraternity, who could 
really be counted by dozens, and whom we 
gravely set down as indigenous to the soil, 
Especially should we be held guiltless of af- 
front to the village doctor whirling by ina 
cloud of yellow dust, since he was a newer- 
comer than ourselves. Long before his ad- 
vent, we had discovered the dearth of intel- 
lectual young men in this community, and 
bewailed it in the interests of civilization, 
Absolutely not a masculine youth with any 
pretence to culture beyond the range of our 
academy lads. To this rule we excepted 


one young man, who walked three miles to 
us to recite his Latin at evening after toil- 


ing in a tannery all day. But he was not 
only at that deplorable distance, but also 
younger by three years than our venerable 
selves. It may therefore be conceived with 
what rapture — all in the interests of civili- 
zation —we hailed the man when Dr 
Thaddeus Bangs unfurled his standard to 
the village breeze. 

Dr. Bangs was fresh from the East, he 
was evidently not a man of family, he was 
colledge educated, and otherwise satisfacto- 
ry. His very defects were fashionable, as 
appears from the above conversation. And, 
though we had our harmless jibe at them, 
they were by no means allowed to neutral 
ize our desire to make his acquaintance. 

“Of course,’ Therese would say vehe- 
mently, when the subject came up between 
us for the dozenth time, — *‘ of course we 
are fot pining for the society of Dr. Bangs; 
only it would be refreshing occasionally to 
meet a gentleman of some cultivation, to 
whom one could talk something beside— 
what we talk here, you know.” 

Which was answered by a strictly philo 
sophical curiosity as to whether he did n't 
find it rather slow here, 
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The Doctor. 


But fave was not propitious. We saw 
him daily as he went about his practice, 
driving by with that most singular turn-out, 
On our way to school we passed his office, 
on whose door was blazoned that rather sin- 
gular cognomen, ** Thaddeus Bangs, M. D.”’ 
We met him often limping down the side- 
walk with —I was going to say that singu- 
lar red head of his, though it was singular 
only in being a shade or two more sanguine 
than the prevailing hue. But this was as 
far as we progressed toward an acquaint- 
ance. It was provoking to the last degree. 

There was Cousin Phil, the amiable but 
rather vexing man of family with whom IL 
resided, — he could meet the ductor at his 
lodge, smoke a cigar with him on the hotel 
piazza, and become acquainted at once, I 
resolved to turn this to account, especially 
after Phil declared in his favor, and pro- 
nounced him a ‘* capital good fellow.’”? We 
had surmised as much ourselves, and were 
all the more tantalized at our helplessness. 

I told Mrs, Phil it was clearly Phil’s duty 
to invite him to tea. 

“Poor fellow!” said I, ‘‘ there is nothing 
very attractive about his looks or appear- 
ance; but he is a stranger here, and I dare 
say has not been invited anywhere, or made 
an acquaintance outside the hotel and his 
patients. Phil ought, just in common cour- 
tesy, to help him along so much.”” 

She answered precisely as if I had said, 
“Mrs, Phil, I wish you would coax Phil to 
invite the doctor down here, for I want to 
get acquainted with him.” 

“Very well,” she said: ‘‘I ’ll help you 
allIcan. have Phil invite him tomor- 
row, and you can ask Therese over if you 
would like to have her here.”’ 

“Yes,” I replied demurely: ‘‘ that will be 
a good arrangement, because Therese is 
such a fine talker. She can take the whole 
burden of entertaining him.” 

“It would be so tiresome for you and 
me,” she remarked with a somewhat over- 
Wrought gravity; ‘‘but then it is one of 
those disagreeable duties that must be 
done,’’ 

Accordingly she said to Phil at the ta. 


“Our young ladies would like to have 
you inveigle the doctor down here to take 


tea with them tomorrow afternoon. They 
despair of ever getting an introduction otu- 
erwise.’’ 

“Certainly, certainly,” he said, oblivious 
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of any remarks on my part. ‘I will let the 
doctor know at once how the case stands. 
Most natural thing in the world.” 

My cousinly trust in his good behaviour 
saved me from serious apprehension; and I 
presently tripped over to Mrs. Bundy’s, ex- 
ultant, and bore down upon Therese with 
all sails set. 

“The die is cast,” I solemnly announced. 
“The Rubicon is about to be crossed. The 
campaign is determined upon, Every Eng- 
lishman is expected to do his duty, You 
are hereby commanded to encounter” — 

* Dr. Bangs!’ 

““How did you know it was anything 
about Thaddeus?”’ 

“Oh, nothing else in Greenfield could 
work you up to such a pitch,” 

** But does n’t the event warrant the emo- 
tion?” 

Oh, fully, fully. Or doubtless 1 shall 
think so on further enlightenment,” 

I thereupon entered into particulars; and 
she proceeded to vex her philosophic mind 
with regard to suitable apparel. I could as- 
sist her in this dilemma only by the sug- 
gestion of red as evidently the doctor’s fa- 
vorite color. 

Accordingly, after school next day, she 
sauntered over in a white dress, with a pro- 
fusion of red ribbons in every conceivable 
mode of adornment. She had carried the 
fitness of things so far as to make a special 
outlay of her hard earnings at the village 
store for this most unbecoming smartness 
of attire. 

We three expectant feminines entertained 
each other for an hour and a half. The 
table was set, the tea measured out in the 
urn, and the chairs placed, 

** The biscuits will be spoiled,”’ said Mary 
in a tone of vexation. 

** And the cake will be dough,’’ Therese 
added, with the face of innocence, 

A period of silence, and Mary ventured 
some feeble surprise at the prolonged ab- 
sence of Phil. But none of us had the te- 
merity to mertion the doctor. 

But, lo! Thaddeus drew nigh. His head 
rose into view above the garden-fence like 
the ruddy beams of the rising sun. He and 
Phil had of course been enjoying that end- 
less cigar, oblivious of passing time. 

They entered. Dr, Bangs was welcomed 
by the mistress cf the house, and formally, 
very formally, presented to the young ladies, 
He was seated. We remarked that it was a 
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fine day. We agreed that it had not rained 
for some time. We disagreed as to whether 
the indications were strong for a drouth, 

And then we were interrupted by the sum- 

mons to tea, 

Occupied at first with our mutual ser- 
vices in the tangible repast, we had not yet 
touched the border of the feast of reason, 
and so forth, when the open dining-room 
door was darkened by a small shadow, and 
a piping voice called forth, — 

**Is the doctor here?” 

Then, catching sight of our guest, the 
child’s appeal changed to— 

** If you please, sir, ma says for to come 
right down quick. The baby’s took anoth- 
er fit.” 

The doctor made his regrets to Mrs. Phil, 
seized his hat and cane, and disappeared 
down the walk at a ludicrous pace, with a 
frightened child skipping on all sides to hur- 
Try him on. 

When he was well out of hearing, Phil 
looked two dismayed young women in the 
face, and laughed immoderately. 

“Tt ’s a manifest tempting of Provi- 
dence,”’ said he, “‘to get you and Bangs ac- 
quainted. Think of that suffering infant, 
and abandon your fell designs. I shall 
wash my hands of the whole matter.” 

“* We ’re introduced, any way,’’ was my 
triumphant rejoinder. 

But much good did itdous, From this 
time forth, Dr. Bangs bowed and smiled — 
he had a very pleasant smile — when we 
met him on the street. When we weie 
made nearly sick from a long tramp and a 
drenching shower, the doctor expressed his 
regrets to Phil that be had not discerned us 
in riding by, and saved us from the expos- 
ure. From his pharmacopeeia Phil obtained 
a remedy for my toothache, for which slight 
service the doctor would accept no remu- 
neration. We were in doubt whether to set 
it down to the score of friendship or char- 
ity. When Therese sang at twilight, he 
opened his office windows. He was even 
known to sit on the fence hard by, and lis- 
ten to those dulcet strains, 

So our acquaintance progressed. 

It might have consoled us somewhat 
could we have set him down as a recluse 
from all society. But the facts forbade us 
to view him in this interesting light. While 
we went about our daily business, our doc- 
tor was not slothful in his; and from far 
and near we heard his name and praises 
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sounded. Among the rustic village majd. 
ens he was quite a lion. We were not suf. 
fered to be ignorant of the fact of his drop. 
ping into this one’s country school, and tak. 
ing her home in the yellow chaise; of his 
praises of that one’s music; of his calls, 
scarcely excused as professional, on yet an- 
other. A certain Miss Molly, with such 
charms of simple beauty and rustic health 
as comported with two hundred pounds of 
avoirdupois, and uncommonly simple of 
mind, quoted the doctor ad nauseam, and 
set forth his merits as, alas! such smitten 
damsels will. We were disposed, at first, to 
commiserate him for this calamity; but 
when, on the occasion of the “ glorious 
Fourth,” he actually took this blooming 
fair one in the yellow chaise to a neighbor. 
ing “celebration,” incredulity was cruelly 
silenced. 

This, then, was our hero! this the con- 
genial atmosphere for his ability and accom- 
plishinents! 

** How art thou fallen, O Lucifer! son of 
the morning.” 

Thus Therese apostrophized sadly him of 
the flamboyant locks, 

** Such is human nature,” was the dictum 
of her companion from the serene heights 
of philosophy. ‘‘Have ‘you never heard 
the saying, that great men always seek com- 
panionship for their lighter moods, and 
bear the burden of their greatness alone? 
Miss Molly is, according to this view, suffi- 
cient ballast for the most exalted genius, 
Besides, doctors gentrally admire a fine 
physique.”’ 

“Let them admire where they will, and 
joy go with them!” said Therese, with a 
toss of the head. “ That is n’t my grief. 
It is, that I have to doubt my own sagacity. 
I had labeled Thaddeus Bangs as a person 
of sense,” 

It was some weeks before our dampened 
ardor recovered itself. Even Cousin Phil, I 
think, was nonplused by this singular pref- 
erence of his admired doctor’s, It tran- 
spired, at least, that he rallied him about it 
in the midst of their cigars, and thereupon 
learned that the honest doctor was an un- 
witting victim to rustic arts. He overtook 
Miss Molly trudging in the dust to the “cel- 
ebration,’ and took her in out of com- 
passion. 

“* As he would gave taken in certain other 
young ladies, had he found them, in a rain- 
storm, you know," quoth my aggravating 
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cousin, in parenthesis, when he told us the 
story. ‘He was so taken aback by my im- 
pertinence,” continued Phil, ‘that, upon 
my word, I felt like apologizing, and did. 
Bangs is n’t a lady’s man, of his own ac- 
cord, I take it.” 

This was the intelligence at which our 
spirits rose, and our confidence in humanity 
was restored. Our harps, so to speak, were 
taken down from the willows. Our faces 
turned kindly toward the solitary luminary 
of our sky, so near and yet so far. We must 
make the acquaintance of Dr. Thaddeus 
Bangs. 

Was it happy chance or artful suggestion 
that induced good Mrs. Bundy, at this june- 
ture, to propose a party in honor of her 
boarder? It was ostensibly to celebrate our 
vacation, 

Therese announced the event as if it 
were something of a bore, but not without 
acertain mischievous gleam of the eye. 

* And will Mrs, Bundy invite the doctor?’ 
linquired, with an indifference as sublime 
as her own. 

Are we people to be baffled in an under- 
taking?” demanded the Minerva of the 
Greenfield Academy. 

And then and there began the schemes to 
make this evening a brilliant one in the an- 
nals of Greenfield. Music, tableaux, and 
intellectual games divided attention with 
the dainties of the collation. We even dis- 
cussed Chinese lanterns and dancing on the 
green; but concluded that a consideration 
for the prevailing lameness forbade the lat- 
ter, while the profusion of flaming locks 
would render the former superfluous, 

A driving rain-storm on the appointed 
evening proved the wisdom of our decision. 
Nevertheless our guests were out in excel- 
lent force, 

* All here,” said Therese to her coadjutor 
at the latest possible moment, — “‘ at least, 
all but Dr. Bangs; and I think we may as 
well go on with the tableaux.” 

We had “gone on with the tableaux” 
with considerable success, when between 
scenes we descried the pale countenance of 
the doctor, set in its accustomed halo, on 
the outmost verge of our audience. From 
that dim distance he bowed and smiled. It 
was comical to be greeted again with that 
eternal bow and smile! 

From this moment our tableaux seemed 
“possessed.” The parlor doors had been 
unhung, and a curtain filled the space, It 
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was inclined to fall apart at the centre, and 
one of our dramatis persone took the pre- 
caution to pin it together. In blissful igno- 
rance, we prepared our next tableau, in- 
tended to be particularlarly pathetic, and 
entitled ‘*Smiles and Tears.” The bell 
was touched, and frantic were the pulls at 
the curtain, producing only a round aper- 
ture in the centre. The smiles and the 
tears were equally a failure, except with 
the audience, who smiled audibly until the 
tears came, 

This prepared the way for the final catas- 
trophe. The poor curtain resented such 
violence, and, in the midst of the solemn 
scene of ‘“‘ Ruth and Naomi,’”’ came down 
altogether, when the majestic Naomi, to 
use her own expression, ** giggled,’’ and ran 
into the dressing-room. Thus ended the 
tableaux. 

The music prospered better, thanks to the 
undivided attention and the noble voice of 
Therese, 

As for me, I was instantly whisked away 
by Mrs. Bundy to give aid and comfort with 
regard to the collation. 

* A glance had shown us Dr. Bangs in the 
safe keeping of Miss Molly, from whom we 
felt no immediate mission to rescue him. 

** After the music,’’ doubtless Therese 
said, 

** After the collation,” thought I. * Let 
us first retrieve ourselves, and then hope to 
find him amiable,” 

That our guest was amiable, even radi- 
ant, we had speedy proof. There was great 
merriment in his corner, where, in company 
with Cousin Phil, Mrs. Bundy, and others, 
he did justice to the collation. A game of 
proverbs seasoned the repast; and, passing 
to and fro, we caught the sallies, — ‘* Love’s 
labor lost, — Molly C.;’ ‘* Persecuted, but 
not forsaken, — Dr, Bangs.’’ There seemed 
to be great point to the joke, though we 
heard too little to appreciate it, 

When we were free to seek that charmed 
corner, its chief luminary had departed. 
From the hall he gave us successively a bow 
and the touch of a hand, his hat and cane 
being in the other, 

**T must say good-evening and good-night, 
young ladies,’ he said, with stately courte- 
sy. ‘*I have to thank you for a most enjoy- 
able evening.” 

** We are glad to have entertained you,” 
said Therese, with charming candor, ‘‘ but 
sorry you must go so early in the evening. 
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Are we never to become acquainted with 
you?” 

“TIT hope so,” said one of the pleasantest 
voices in the world, ‘I trust so, very soon, 
and under more favorable circumstances.” 

And he bowed himself away. 

Therese looked at me, and smiled, — the 
calm smile of despair. More favorable cir- 
cumstances, indeed! 

“How did you enjoy the evening?” I 
asked her after the revel was done. 

** How did you?” she rejoined. 

And the two queries remained forever 
unanswered, 

The next day Mrs. Bundy took us into 
confidence, and besought advice in her 
household affairs. She had an application 
for other boarders, and might wish to re- 
arrange her rooms, 

**Who was the applicant?” 

**Dr. Bangs. I had along talk with him 
about it last evening.” 

A triumphant glance shot between us. 

At last! 

“I should think the doctor might be ac- 
commodated so and so,” said Therese, with 
admirable nonchalance. 

“Yes; but it’s the doctor and his wife, 
you know.” 

I looked out of the window; Therese, any- 
where but at me. 

**Ah?’ she said serenely, ‘‘that will be 
very pleasant. Do you know where she has 
spent the summer?” 

**In the East, with her family, I believe, 
He started after her this morning.’’ 

We gave the most elaborate advice, nor 
showed sign or hint of our inward state till 
we were fairly up-stairs, and the doors were 
closed behind us. Then we looked long at 
each other, with a very funny look. 

“ Of — all — things!’ said Therese. 

“+ Well! — well!” said I. 

And then I must confess we laughed to 
the point of suffocation. As philosophers, 
we were bound to enjoy the joke as well as 
if it were not turned against ourselves. 

I saw no more of the doctor. Before his 
return, I was suddenly called away from 
Greenfield, and into regions where a gentle- 
man was not such a rara avis. 

But, thanks to Therese, I was not suffered 
to lose interest in his case at once. A few 
paragraphs from an early letter of hers may 
fitly round our mutual experience of his ac- 
quaintance, 
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**T have become acquainted with the doe. 
tor,” she wrote, with three exclamation 
points; ‘‘ and find him, as I knew I should, 
charming. And his wife—ah! you should 
make her acquaintance. She is a woman 
after my own heart, and yours too, She is 
by no means simple enough to mate with 
such greatness, according to theory; but it 
has come about for once, and quite roman- 
tically too. Who would ever have suspected 
Thaddeus of romance? 

**They were married some months ago, 
when he was disabled by the accident that 
caused his gameness, and so needing her 
eare. This was away from her home; and 
as the time had long been set for the mar- 
riage this summer, at the same time with 
that of her only sister, and as neither of 
them were really ready to begin the world 
together, it was decided to practically ad- 
here to the original programme. Our doc- 
tor comes here to establish himself, his wife 
makes her bridal outfit, and the dear public 
are saved their comments till the waiting is 
over. 

**But what need of concealment here, 
you will say? None in the world, I sup- 
pose, except that men keep a secret when 
they have one. Had he supposed it a mat- 
ter of public interest, I doubt not he would 
have proclaimed it from the house-tops. 

** And, finally, shall I reveal to you the 
true reason why our acquaintance prospered 
so much less than that of Miss Molly and 
others? Bashfulness, pure and simple! 
This distant and inaccessible Adonis was 
actually afraid of us! Between us, I think 
it was this sailing under false colors that 
abashed him; and his instinct in the matter 
was quite right, don’t you think? He used 
to sing with us at twilight, across the dis 
tance, —he is a charming singer, —and 
wish he had the courage to come over; and, 
at the very time we were bewailing his poor 
taste in associates, he was writing Mrs. 
Thaddeus that she would find at least two 
congenial spirits in Greenfield, 


“Pp, S.—I have acknowledged that we 
used to wish he would come in when we 
knew he was listening to the music; but 
never a word more, on my honor, | 


“P. S. No, 2.— Although the lameness 
is accidental, I am confident the roseate 
locks are nature’s own.”’ 
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The reading world has had, we may say, 
asurfeit of tales of vrctic exploration; but 
concerning the region near the Southern 
pole too little is known to furnish material 
for even a single book. 

The following strange story was told me 
by a very intelligent Scotchman in whose 
company I roughed it in the California 
mines, and was full of interest to me as re- 
lating to a part of the world very seldom 
visited by seamen of any country. Strange 
as it is, it carried such an air of truth about 
it that I religiously believed it myself, and 
all the more readily from my own knowl- 
edge of the Southern Ocean in somewhat 
lower latitude. I had myself seen individ- 
ual specimens of the bloodthirsty animals 
described in his yarn; but they are known 
to be very rare, and Archie Cameron is the 
only voyager I ever met who professed to 
have seen them in any considerable num- 
vers, or to have found the headquarters 
whence they came, But let Archie speak 
for himself, since I made notes of his narra- 
tive, and am able to give it almost exactly 
in his own words, 


1 was at Sydney, Australia, in 1849, when 
the gold mania was beginning to draw ad- 
venturers here to California, and about the 
same tine the news reached there that great 
fares of oil had been taken in the high 
northern jatitude of the Pacific, and that 
large fleets of ships would be going up there 
the next season. 

I had shipped as a boat-steerer, or, as 
they called it in their colonial whalers, a 
harpooner, in the Orlando,” with Captain 
Cowan, a countryman of mine, for a sperm- 
vhaling cruise, intending to make our voy- 
age chiefly on the grounds about Australia 
and New Zealand; but after we got to sea, 
the skipper called his mates—and also us 
petty officers—together, and proposed a 
plan of running southward on a voyage of 
liscovery into the regions about the Antarc- 
lie Circle. He did n’t know, he said, why 
there should not be whaling-grounds at the 
South quite as profitable and as fuil of rich 
Marvels as those in the Arctic seas. Nei- 
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ther did we see any reason why it might not 
be as we hoped, and it would be a great 
thing to be the first discoverers of an Ant- 
arctic polar whaling-ground. 

We were all anxious to try our luck, and a 
few weeks would suffice to settle the truth, 
leaving us time, if unsuccessful, to prose- 
cute our voyage elsewhere. Although the 
**Orlando”’ was not specially fitted for such 
a peculiar voyage, she was a good, stanch 
vessel, and well found; and so, with stout 
hearts, we crowded all sail to the south- 
ward, it being then in the month of No- 
vember, with the Southern summer close at 
hand. 

We soon began to experience much heavy 
weather as we increased our latitude, and 
were also compelled always to keep a sharp 
look-out for floating icebergs, which we 
might expect at any time to encounter; 
but, nothing daunted, we held our course 
into wit might be called the unknown 
sea, meeting with no right whales, or any 
of the species of whale so plenty up north. 
Finbacks were common enough, as I be- 
lieve they are all over the ocean, and occa- 
sionally a humpback was seen; but sperm 
whales, the most valuable of all the cetacea, 
were quite abundant, and we found them 
even at the highest latitude reached by us 
during our cruise, which was about sixty- 
eight degrees, 

We made the best use of our time whal- 
ing whenever the weather and the state of 
the sea would permit us to work; but many 
times we had sperm whales tantalizing us 
when it was too rugged to put a boat into 
the water, and in two instances, after hav- 
ing pilled a large spermaceti, we lost him 
from alongside by parting our fluke-chains, 
Still, we made the cruise pay, taking about 
five hundred barrels of sperm oil, which 
was not bad work for a short summer 
cruise, 

But it is not so much with the general 
whaling voyage that my story has to deal 
as with one particular adventure in which 
I had a part, and which, I may say, was the 
strangest of my wandering life. 

In latitude sixty-eight we came to a bar- 
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rier in the form of high and rocky land, 


which we found to extend east and west as 
far as we explored, which, however, was 
only three or four degrees. The ice was 
heavy and dangerous, and we were never 
able to approach very near to the main body 
of the land, which, for aught I know, may 
have been a continuation of the Antarctic 
Continent seen by your countryman Wilkes. 
But there were some detached islands lying 
off like picket posts beyond the land, and 
these were also lofty and rocky, all appear- 
ing to be volcanic in character and forma- 
tion. Everywhere we found bold shores, 
getting no soundings with the deep-sea line, 


even when very near to the islands, and 
discovering nowhere any danger below the 
surface of the sea. 

It was while we were pretty close in to a 
certain high peak, to which Captain Cowan 
had given the name of “The Colossus,” 
that several large sperm whales made their 
appearance; and as it was a very fine day, 
unusually so for those regions, we lowered 
away our boats, hoping to capture one of 
them. The sea about us and all around 
the island was at that time clear of ice, 
though there were ice fields and bergs in 
the distance between us and the f@Min-land. 
I was harpooner of the second mate’s boat, 
and, the chance turning in our favor, we 
soon got near to one of the whales; but he 
had taken the alarm, and was in the act of 
rouncing to go down when I succeeded in 
getting an iron in, but it was well aft in his 
small, where it only stung him, and made 
him lively, without materially crippling 
him. Off he started, heading directly in 
for the island, while our shipmates in the 
mate’s boat buckled down to their oars for 
a stern chase. 

We did not feel that we had a very safe 
hold with our one iron, and Mr. Davenport, 
the second mate, was full of anxiety to get 
the second one in, But our steed was such 
a lively one that it soon became evident 
that we should not easily succeed; nor 
would the mate soon be able to re-enforce 
us by getting a second boat fast, 

Our whale kept steadily in shore on a 
bee-line; but we were running for the lee- 
side of the island, and into a bight of the 
land where it was very smooth, and the 
place might have formed a very comforta- 
ble roadstead if there had been suitable 
depth for anchorage; but the lead would 
bave struck no bottom at a hundred fath- 
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oms within a ship's-length of the base of 


The Great Colossus, 

We went at the same running speed, leay- 
ing the other boat farin the distance, and 
getting so close to the rocks that Mr. Day. 
enport declared that the whale must change 
his course very quickly, or bring up with 
his junk butt against a dead wall. At this 
moment he threw up bis flushes, aud weut 
down, spinning the line out of the tub until 
nearly a hundred fathoms had been taken, 
and we were so near the cliff that we could 
not venture to check him unless he should 
change his course, or we should actually 


wreck the boat, For a few minutes we ex- 


pressed no opinions, being completely mys- 
tified. The second mate looked over the 
bow of the boat, watching the direction of 
the line as it straightened out under water, 
then, rising erect, and turning toward me 
with a look of blank amazement, he 
asked, — 

* Archie, what sort of an infernal place 
have we got into? The whale is under the 
island!” 

devil he is!’ said I. ‘It doesn't 
look like a floating island, at any rate.” 

**No; but there must be an arch, or 
gateway, or something of tke kind, —or au 
overhang, at least. There! I can feel the 
line grating and chafing against the rocks 
way down below the range of sight.”’ 

Presently the tension relaxed, and our 
line hung slack. We hwuled in a few fatb- 
oms, and came to the end, apparently chafed 
off, 

Here was a strange adventure, a story to 
tell Captain Cowan, on our return, that we 
could hardly expect him to believe. But 
first we told it to Mr. Ellis, the mate, as 
soon as he came up within hail, and the 
two officers stared at each other in utter as- 
tonishment. 

“Well,” said the chief mate, after 
while, ‘there must be a cavern under wa 
ter. I know there’s one above the surfaee 
a little more along shore to the northward 
for I took note of it as I came along. I sup 
pose your whale must come up again righ 
here before long, — unless, indeed, there’s 
submarine passage running chock through 
in which case he ’ll come out to windward 
of the island,” 

We lay on our oars waiting for half 
hour or more; but, seeing nothing, we 4¢ 
cided to pull up to the cavern of which 
mate had spoken, and gratify our curiosit 
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wy examining it a little, Our ship was ly- 
ing comfortably hove to within three miles 


of us, and there was every indication of fine 
weather for the day. Fair weather had 
been a very rare thing with us since we 
passed the parallel of fifty degrees;. but it 
was now January, and nearly midsummer 
in that hemisphere, 

As we approached the entrance of the 
cavern, we found it to be about thirty feet 
wide, so that there was not room for two 
whale-boats to enter it abreast of each oth- 
er, with full room to swing their oars, 
There was very little swell or agitation at 


the gateway, and apparently none ai. all in- 
ide, The top of the arch might have been 


fifteen feet above the surface of the sea; but 
it was not dark, for we could see that the 
narrow inlet continued but a short distance, 
and then it opened into a ciearing, as was 
apparent by the light, and also by the sound 
of animal life, The screaming of a multi- 


ude of sea-birds was mingled with a pecu- 
liar roaring and croaking, not exactly like 
anything that we had ever heard before, 
but seeming to be a compromise between 
the monotonous chant of an army of pen- 
guins and the heavy respiration of a herd of 
saelephants. 

We were all filled with curiosity and the 
hope of making some valuable discoveries, 
ad did not hesitate a moment to enter the 
jassage; Mr. Ellis, as the superior officer, 
lading the way, aud we following close in 
bis wake, 

The passage widened a little as we ad- 
vanced, and a dozen strokes of the oars sent 
through the obscurity to where the light 
tegan to grow strongg. A little farther, 
udour boat shot into a basin, or, as you 
Americans might term it, a ‘‘clearing,”’ of 
vthaps half a mile in diameter, nearly cir- 
tular, the strangest and most romantic spot 
at my eyes had ever looked upon. It was 
lke an inland Jake, shut in on every side by 
Meipices of volcanic rock rising to the 
might of several hundred feet, and the 
ight of heaven shining down into it from 
le piece of blue sky inclosed overhead. 
hit we did not at the first view stop to ex- 
muine the natural beauties of the place, for 

irattention was distracted by the specta- 

*of animal life before and around us; for 

“scurious amphitheatre was literally alive 

mh an army of beasts of a kind quite new 

‘novel. They were not large in size, be- 
MS smaller than the sea-elephant, more 
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lithe and slender in form, with sleek skins, 
and handsomely spotted over the whole 
length of the body. As they erected them- 
selves upon their flippers, and roared at us 
in chorus, I observed that their heads were 
longer and sharper than those of any other 
beast of the seal family which I had known, 
while their open jaws showed several rowe 
of sharp and powerful teeth, which for 
strength and beauty rivaled those of the 
tiger-shark, highly valued by the Maoris of 
New Zealand. 

As I before said, the peculiar noise which 
came from their throats cannot be compared 


to anything which we had heard before, but 


it increased in loudness and fury when the 
boats emerged into the open space among 
them, so that the din was quite deafening. 
It was something of a trial to our strength 
of nerve to be thus suddenly introduced 
among these thousands of ferocious beasts, 
though the whaleman is not accustomed to 
stand in fear of anything that lives in the 
ocean after he has once made its acquaint- 
ance, 

‘*Now, then, what do you.call these ?”’ 
asked Mr. Ellis, screaming to make his 
voice heard above the clamor. ‘I should 
say they were a cross between the sea-ser 
pent and the spotted kangaroo of Austra 
lia, with a dash of the laughing hyena 
thrown in.” 

** The sea-leopard! the sea-leopard!’’ roar- 
ed Mr. Davenport, in the same key. ‘I’ve 
never seen many of them, but now and then 
aspecimen at Desolation and the Crozettes, 
They were very rare, and nobody ever knew 
where they came from, or whither they 
went. They have the name of being very 
fierce, and of killing seals and sea-ele- 
phants, in fact, killing everything, and kill- 
ing each other, for nobody knows much 
about them; but I guess we ’ve found their 
headquarters now.” 

Sure enough, we had; for not only were 
the beasts numerous here, but they appear- 
ed to be perfectly at home. From the num- 
ber of little cubs that we saw it was evident 
that the season of parturition was just over, 
and that the females, like those of other 
amplibia, were waiting the time when their 
offspring should be strong enough to go to 
sea with them. The little ones were not at 
all interesting, having a mean, sneaky ap- 
pearance, and their monotonous whine was 
even more uupleasant than the savage noise 
made by their elders. Many full-grown. 
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males, or, as whalemen would call them, 
“bulls,” were scattered throughout the 
crowd as if to act as guards and protectors, 
though there seemed to be no regular fam- 
ily system. 

But I must say more about the natural 
features of the place. 

The water where the boats now lay was 
not more than three feet deep, and appear- 
ed to be of that depth, or little more, all 
over the basin except in the very centre. 
It was as if a bottom had been pushed up 
from the depths below, or as if the place 
had been the crater of a volcano, elevated 
much higher at a former period, and by 
some great convulsion had sunk to its pres- 
ent level, which last I have no doubt was 
the fact. At the sides of the basin, or at 
least on all sides excepting that toward the 
sea-face where we had entered, the bed of 
rock and lava rose above the level so as to 
form a sort of narrow beach, where the fe- 
male leopards with their young congregated 
high and dry, while many of the males 
were floundering in the brine all over the 
lagoon, if I may so call it. But in the very 
centre of the place was a circle of about a 
hundred feet diameter where the water was 
so dark that it might be bottomless, show- 
ing in marked contrast with the lighter col- 
or of the pool all around. This deep hole, 
of course, marked the shaft of the old cra- 
ter, and gave further evidence that this cu- 
rious basin had been created by volcanic 
changes, 

We took our paddies, and leisurely pro- 
pelled our boats across to the west side, to 
the great consternation of the old leopards 
in the pool, among whom we passed, and 
who increased their clamor tenfold; while 
the “clap-matches’”’ or matrons of the tribe 
joined in with both voice and gesture, indi- 
cating their willingness to fight and die in 
defence of their young. They raised them- 
selves upon their flippers, and stretched 
open their long jaws, displaying the cruel 
fangs with which they were armed, 

I have observed in most other animals of 
the genus phoca, even to the hideous wal- 
rus of ‘the northern seas, a pitiful express- 
ion when attacked, or even approached, by 
man; but with these leopards the whole at- 
tidude and air was one of defiance, and al- 
most of menace. Here were thousands of 
pairs of staring eyes fixed upon us as the 
centre of observation, thousands of rows of 
bristling teeth that seemed ready at a sig- 
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nal to tear any living thing that might be 
so rash as to invade their domain, 

““We must kill one or two of those rep. 
tiles,” said Mr. Davenport, “to carry away 
with us as curjous specimens, though | 
don’t think they have any other value but 
as curiosities, for there ’s neither oil, bone, 
nor ambergris about them that I know of,” 

“Well, hold said the mate; “don’t 
be so rash as to attack here, right in the 
very thick of them. Wel) wait until we 
are just ready to back out at the door where 
we came in, and then we ’)l venture to tackle 
afellow. If he cuts up rough, we ’|] heave 
an iron into him, tow him outside, and fin- 
ish him out there; but I must confess that 
I don’t care to fight the devil at close quar. 
ters, I guess we’ve seen all the wonders 
of this strange rookery, and we ’]) just take 
to our paddles, and cross over again to the 
gateway.” 

We obeyed orders, but could not resist 
the impulse to linger over the deep water 
in the middle, vainly peering down into its 
fathomless depths, 

All at once there was a swelling anda 
boiling of the water beneath us, just as if 
the old volcano had started its fires again; 
and we involuntarily threw more strength 
into our paddle-strokes. We had scarcely 
shot clear into the smooth, shallow basin 
when the surface of the deep shaft was 
broken by the sudden uplifting of a sleek, 
ponderous mass, and a deep, strong respir~ 
tion, with a shower of fine salt spray blown 
upon our very heads, almost frightened us 
out of our wits. It was the spout-hole 
and junk of a large sperm whale that we 
saw as we turned tqlook back; and as the 
black body straightened itself out, reaching 
two-thirds of the diameter of the shaft, we 
saw the water slightly tinged with blood, 
and our harpoon and piece of line hanging 
from his ‘‘smaill.’’ It was the same whale 
that had escaped from us into the subms 
rine passage! 

Struck dumb as we all were for a full 
minute at this new cause for wonder, the 
two officers nevertheless began involunw 
rily to clear away their bong jances, and ge 
ready for action; for here was, at least, 
prize worth fighting for, though a moment’ 
thought would have shown that we nev 
could secure the prize, after having killed 
him, But a spermaceti whale was at les 
a legitimate prey for us, and a foeman we 
thy of our steel. 
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“] don’t know what kind of an enchant- 
ed island we ’ve got into,’’ said Davenport, 
“where a big sperm whale dives under- 
ground, and comes up in a place just big 
«ough to hold him, like a tank in a royal 
aquarium; but we can kill him, at any rate, 
ifwe can’t the— MHollo! the leopards are 
taking the job out of our hands.”’ 

An increase of fury had been observable 
among the strange beasts, and a general 
snuffing of the air, as if they scented blood; 
and now, as the whale again blew forth his 
spout, and, lifting his tail in an agony of 
pain, forced a fresh gush of blood from the 
wound, there was a general rush of the 
jeopards from every quarter to the attack. 

Their ferocity was frightful to behold as 
they tumbled pell mell over each other in 
their eagerness, and the mothers, leaving 
their young, threw themselves down the 
bank into the shallow water to get their 
part in the great battle. 

I had never seen any animal attack the 
whale except killers, which are themselves 
a species of whale; and it is very seldom 
that even these attack one of the sperm spe- 
cies, I have read much about dreadful bat- 


tles between the whale and the swordfish; 


but I must confess that in my experience I 
have never seen anything of the kind, and, 
what is very singular, have never met with 
any whalemen who had. But anything 
like the blood-thirsty ferocity of these leop- 
ads I have never seen or heard of. Utterly 
reckless of life, they dashed upon the whale 
au all points, by scores and by hundreds, 
fastening their fangs into him at every 
wailable spot, some tearing his spiracle; 
tome fastening upon his flukes and small, 
gmawing at the wound, and tugging away at 
ny iron, eagerly lapping every drop of blood 
from his body; others seizing upon his 
joles and about the rvot of the jaw, and 
even thrusting in their sharp heads to fast- 
@ upon his tongue, at the risk of being 
trushed, as some of them actually were, by 
ibe immense and powerful jaw. 

The monster fought stubbornly, but 
wemed unable to escape by going down un- 
der water, for his tormentors followed, nev- 
letting go their hold, and soon forced 
tim, harassed and tortured as he was, to 
tome again to the surface for fresh air. 

Several times he buried himself, going 
town endwise; but a moment later his head 
Yould shoot up again vertically, with two 
tt}hree of his smal] assailants in his mouth, 
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shutting his ivory upon them with such 
power that the cracking of their bones was 
fearful to hear, But at such times we 
could see that a portion of these relentless 
little savages were hard at work upon his 
breast, between the pectoral fins, where 
they had eaten a large place away into the 
flesh. He was evidently doomed to die 
without any aid from our lances, and the 
conflict was so absorbing that we had only 
to lie still in our boats, at a safe distance, 
and watch its progress, 

Leviathan killed many of the leopards be- 
fore he was conquered: but others rushed, 
like brave soldiers in a forlorn hope, to fill 
the vacant place; and as he grew weaker, 
and more blood flowed from new wounds, 
his enemies seemed to redouble their ef- 
forts, attacking at all points with increased 
ferocity and vigor. After a while he be- 
came so sore and spent in force that he no 
longer attempted to go down, but still 
fought vigorously with his flukes, often 
dashing them heavily upon the rocky bot- 
tom in the shallow basin, for there was not 
much room to spare in the deep hole when 
he straightened out, and woe to the luck- 
less leopard who was caught within range 
of his ponderous tail when he made one of 
these heavy sweeps with it. But now the 
water became more discolored under his 
breast until the whole pool was dyed a deep 
blood-red, and his relaxed efforts and fee- 
ble respiration told the fatal story that his 
life-tide was being poured out from the ter- 
rible wounds under bis breast, 

** Paddle off a few strokes, and give him 
plenty of room in his dyirg flurry. There 
’s no knowing what shines he may cut up. 
He might stand up on end, and fall over on 
us. There! there he goes in his flurry.” 

And it was well that we did give him 
more room by paddling out of his way. He 
did not stand on end, but, rallying all his 
immense strength in his last blind effort, he 
forced and dragged himself head-foremost 
up into the shallow water nearly his whole 
length, where, quite spent, and wallowing 
in his own blood, with nearly his whole 
bulk high and dry abeve the water, he 
breathed his last, after a few convulsive 
throes. 

The leopards, swarming around his body 
by hundreds, proceeded to gorge themselves 
with blood and flesh, showing such fury aud 
voracity as no words can describe. In his 
last dying effort, as he fell upon the rocks, 
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he had added three or four to the number of 
victims he had slain; but there were still 
thousands left, and they seemed to give no 
heed whatever to the fate of their slaugh- 
tered comrades. Even the young cubs who 
were strong enough to crawl snuffed the 
scent with the keenest relish, and hastened 
to take a part in the bloody feast. 

To tell the truth, we could not make an 
attack upon the living leopards, after what 
we had seen of their savage prowcss; but 
each boat fastened with a harpoon to one of 
the dead ones killed in the battle with the 
whale, and, taking them in tow, we pulled 
away through the narrow arch out into the 
great Southern Ocean again, glad to escape 
from the dreadful clamor and the strange 
odors of that place, though we were obliged 
to leave ninety barrels of sperm oil to go to 
naught, and to do nobody any good, when 
we so much wanted it to stow down in the 
*“Orlando”’’s hold. But the difficulties. in 
the way of securing it were too great, even 
to say nothing of our being forced to fight 
those amphibia in their own laits. 

Of course there was no possibility of get- 
ting the whale afloat; and though we might 
have cut off a great portion of his jacket, 
and towed the blubber out in rafts, the la- 
bor would have been immense, and it would 
pay better, on the whole, to spend our time 
in cruising for another whale. 

We went on board, and reported to Cap- 
tain Cowan, who found it very difficult to 
believe our story, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence of the two dead leopards we had 
brought off. He intended to man his own 
boat, and go in the afternoon to examine 
for himself; but as it came on to blow hard, 
with much thick weather, he lost that 
chance. 

We crowded sail hard through the night 
to get an offing, and it was at least three 
weeks before we again had Colossus” 
in sight. 

In the mean time we had taken two more 
large sperm whales, being far out of sight 
of land at the time. 

At this season the nights were very short, 
and indeed darkness itself was little more 
or less than dim twilight; but for three 
nights we had seen a great glare in the 
heavens, illuminating the whole southern 
quarter, and from the strange sounds of ex- 
plosions that we heard, and the agitation of 
the ocean where we were, it was plain that 
we had seen something more than the Au- 
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rora Australis. Volcanic changes were go. 
ing on such as we have reason to belieyg 
are quite frequent in high southern |atj. 
tudes; but after the three days and nights 
mentioned all the tremblings and strange 
noises ceased, and no more fires were seen 
in the heavens at night. 

When we again approached “ The Colos- 
sus,” it was in fair weather, and we got 
sight of its summit sooner than we expect. 
ed, according to our calculation of the lati- 
tude. As we drew nearer this was account- 
ed for to our satisfaction; for, although the 
outline of the peak against the sky was the 
same in fori as before, it was much higher, 
as if it had been by some miraculous power 
driven upward from the depths of the sea, 

The captain’s boat and our own were low- 
ered away, this time leaving Mr. Ellis in 
charge of the ship. We were satisfied as 
we drew near that the changes had indeed 
been marvelous since our former visit there, 
Within half a mile of the rocky tower we 
found ourselves in green water, and a little 
farther on struck soundings in ten fathoms, 
where before we had carried an apparently 
bottomless ocean, even into the very gates 
of **Pandemonium.”’ The arch where the 
boats had entered was now more than sixty 
feet above the sea-level, and the great over- 
hang under which the whale had sounded 
was now above water, showing a wide cav- 
ern into which we could go with half a doz 
en boats pulling abreast of each other. The 
old water-line high above our heads could 
easily be distinguished now by the differ- 
ence in the fresh appearance of the newly 
risen land and the storm-beaten face of the 
rock above the line. 

We pulled into the cavern, proceeding for 
aconsiderable distance in almost total dark- 
ness, until, guided by the circle of light be- 
yond, we came to the old shaft of the crater 
up which our whale had gune into the lair 
of the leopards. 

The shaft, as before stated, was about 4 
hundred feet in diameter at the top, but 
was not more than fifty at the bottom, 
where we now were, being funnel-shaped, 
and we looked upward to the sky as from 4 
deep well, plainly seeing stars in the small 
patch of heaven that was visible to us. 
The sound of our voices, as we startled all 
the echoes with our hallooing, disturbed the 
immense flocks of birds from their work 
above, and they hovered in such numbers 
as to completely darken the air overhead 
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until we became quiet again, when they re- 
turned to their work, 

For there, hanging dcwn over the mouth 
of the pit, was to be seen the immense 
flukes of the skeleton of our whale, the 
bones picked clean and partially bleached, 
threatening to fall and crush us, 

“Stand from under!’ roared Captain 
Cowan involuntarily, or so it seemed. 
“That’s your whale, Mr. Davenport, and I 
can understand the whole story now. The 
skeleton, or the part of it that hangs over, 
must come tumbling down here before 
many days, and I would rather be some- 
where else when it does fail. If this were 
our first visit here, how we might wonder 
what power or purchase had been used to 
boost that whale bodily up there; for he 
seems, as you look up through this tube, to 
be just half-way to heaven. But where are 
the leopards?” 

And echo alone answered. The season 
of parturition being over, they may have all 
gone to sea again. One thing was certain: 
they would seek out a new place to congre- 
gate when they should return another year, 
for no amphibious beast, o1 indeed any liv- 
ing thing but the ravenous sea-birds, would 
ever make its home upon that ledge away 
up in the crater of ‘*‘ The Colossus.” 
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“But, Archie,” I asked, “ what did you 
do with the specimens of beasts that you 
brought away from ‘ Pandemonium’ ?” 

‘* We preserved the skeletons very care- 
fully; and one of them may now be found 
in a museum at Sydney, while the other was 
sent to London, where I presume it was a 
nine-days’ wonder among the savants. The 
sea-leopard has always been looked upon as 
a very rare beast; and so it is anywhere this 
side of the Antarctic Circle, for it is only 
now and then that one strays away from his 
native haunts,—those ice-bound regions 
about the South Pole.”’ 

“But don’t you think those regions will 
ever be better known?”’ 

**No, I don’t; because there is little or 
nothing to pay. Two or three other 
whalers have made cruises up that way, 
and it is well settled that the Antarctic 
Ocean is not inhabited by either right 
whales or bow-headed whales. There are 
sperm whales enough; but the weather, on 
the whole, is so very rough and unfavorable 
for the whaleman’s work that it will pay 
better to hunt for sperm oil somewhere else, 
And I should wish any adventurous fellow 
a joliy time of it who went there to hunt 
the little Antarctic tiger, especially if he 
had to fight him in his native jungle.” 


COUNT OTTO AND THE NIXIE.—A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS. 


In a village on the Rhine, once dwelt a 
fair young maiden whose name was Adel- 
heid. She was an orphan, and lived alone 
with her grandfather, who was only a poor 
basket-maker, but he was a very good old 
man, respected by all the villagers for his 
honesty and piety. Adelheid kept his house 
and loved him like a daughter, and the old 
man called her the sunshine of his life. 

Indeed, she was like a sunbeam to every 
one who knew her, for her goodness was 
équal to her beauty, and that was unsur- 
passed. Besides, she was most intelligent, 
and had greater learning than any one else 
in the parish, except the pastor and the 
Clerk. On week-days, she taught the little 
children of the village; and on Sundays, 
the sang with the choir in the chapel on 


the hill-side; and her voice was so heavenly 
sweet that strangers came from far and 
near to hear it. 

Every one loved her; even the baron and 
his lady, who dwelt in a stately castle on 
the heights above the village. They had 
known her from her childhood, and had al- 
ways been kind to her; and now they were 
the best friends she had. She often went 
up to the castle, to read and sing to the bar- 
oness; and the great lady sometimes came 
down to the humble cottage by the river- 
side, to look at Adelheid’s flower garden 
and buy a basket of her grandfather. 

The baron and his lady had no daughters 
of their own, and only one son, in whom 
they had great pride because he was the 
sole heir of their house, Adelheid and he 
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had been playmates in their childhood, and 
she remembered weil the bright and merry- 
hearted boy who used to help her gather 
rushes by the river, for her grandfather's 
basket-weaving; and who was always 80 
careful and gentle when he played at ball 
with her, or helped her up the steep and 
winding path which led to the castle gate. 

But the young lord was grown up now, 
and gone away to get his education at Got- 
tingen, Adelheid had not seen him for 
years, and she had no doubt that he had 
long forgotten her; so when she heard, one 
day, that he had finished his education and 
was coming home, she thought but little 
about it, for she well knew that a humble 
viliage maid had nothing to do with a noble 
young count who had been educated at Got- 
tingen, and who had spoken with the em- 
peror. 

On the day when he arrived, she watched 
from behind her lattice to see him pass by, 
ou his way up to the castle. Half a score 


of lordly guests came with him, and a grand 
retinue of servants and retainers followed 
behind. There was a great tramping of 
gallant steeds and ringing of golden spurs, 
as the stately train swept past the cottage; 


there was gleaming of gems and tossing of 
snow-white plumes; there was flashing of 
polished armor and waving of silken ban- 
ners; and there were fair ladies and gay 
gallants, noble pages and warriors clad in 
mail: but, to Adelheid, the young Count 
Otto seemed to be the only one worth look- 
ing at. 

Dressed like a prince, and mounted ona 
steed the emperor might have ridden, ca- 
parisoned in trappings which gleamed with 
gold, he rode at the head of the train. His 
eye was proud, his brow was noble, and he 
looked as brave and manly as any of those 
lordly warriors; but he had not their stern 
and haughty air. It was the gentle and 
winning expression of his face which made 
him look so beautiful to Adelheid; it made 
her think of the days when he was so kind 
a playmate to the little cottage girl, And 
so the grand cavalcade passed onward to 
the castle. 

Early on the following morning, what 
was the surprise of Adelheid to see my lady 
the baroness and the young count himself 
come riding down the winding path and 
stop before the cottage. She hastened to 
set the door wide open, and stood blushing 
and courtesying on the threshold, prepared 
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to welcome the heir of the castle with al) 
the respect which was his due. 

But the baroness alighted from her pal. 
frey and came forward, smiling, and took 
Adelheid by the hand, saying, — 

** Adelheid, my son has come to see if his 
old companion has forgotten him,”’ 

Adelheid exclaimed, — 

“Forgotten you, my lord! Indeed no; 
but I scarcely hoped that you would stilj 
remember a person so humble as myself.” 

‘*My memory is as good as your own, it 
appears!’’ said the young count, laughing 
gayly. ‘‘l have long looked forward to 
meeting you again, dear Adelheid; but I 
little thought to find that you had grown 
even lovelier than when I saw you last,” 
he added, lifting his plumed cap and bend- 
ing low to kiss the hand of Adelheid, with 
as much respect as if she had been a high- 
born-lady. 

Adelheid blushed at this compliment, 
and faltered out, — 

** You should not flatter a simple girl, my 
lord!” 

**You will find that our sweet Adelheid 
is modest as she is beautiful, Otto,” said 
the baroness, ‘‘ But here is her good grand- 
father coming to speak to you.”’ 

The young count turned to the old man, 
and spoke very kindly to him; and then he 
had a great deal to say to Adelheid about 
the old times when they were children. At 
last, the baroness reminded him that his 
guests would miss him; and so he took his 
leave, gayly declaring that he would have 
staid and talked with Adelheid all day if 
his mother had let him alone. 

But, after that, Count Oto came to the 
cottage every day; and he often told Adel- 
heid that the hours he spent with her gave 
him far more pleasure than those passed in 
feast and revel with his high-born guests. 
Adelheid was afraid to confess, even to her- 
self, how happy this made her; but at last 
the count told her plainly that he loved her. 

‘Be my wife, beloved Adelheid,’’ said 
he, kneeling at her feet,’’ and let me cher- 
ish and protect thee always; for thine is 
every thought of this devoted heart!’ 

“Oh, hush, Count Otto!”’ cried Adelbeid, 
turning pale and trembling. ‘Full well 
you know that I am no fit bride for the heir 
of yonder castle.” 

*The fittest bride that ever graced it 
yet!’ Count Otto answered quickly. ‘And 
if you will not be its mistress, Adelheid, I 
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tell you truly it shall never have one of my 
wedding!” 

«My lord, it cannot be,’”’ said Adelheid, 
mournfully but firmly. ‘Your noble pa- 
rents have been very kind to me, and I will 
not be so ungrateful as to make dissension 
between them and their son. You know 
they would never consent to receive me as 
their daughter.”’ 

“T know that they need never hope to 
find a sweeter or a fairer daughter,”’ said 
the count, 

“But they will find one better suited to 
your station than a humble cottage maid. 
Go, Otto,” said Adelheid, with difficulty 
repressing her tears, ‘‘and wed some high- 
born lady whom the baron may be proud to 
welcome to his heart and home; but think 
no more of me.”’ 

To this, Count Otto answered not a word, 
but he kissed her hand, and left the eottage 
with a proud, determined air. 

Adelheid thought he was offended, and 
she went away and wept in secret; for she 
loved the young count, though she had felt 
it her duty to refuse his suit. 

But scarcely an hour had passed when 
she heard the tramp of a horse, and looking 
out, she saw the baron approaching. She 
trembled with terror, for she feared the 
great lord was coming to rebuke or punish 
her for winning the love of his son; but in- 
stead of that, the baron, when he entered, 
laid his hand upon her head, and said very 
tenderly, — 

“Bless you, my sweet child! may you be 
happy!” 

Adelheid knew not what to think of this 
blessing; but the baron immediately contin- 
ued, — 

“My dear, where is your grandfather? I 
wish to speak with him.”’ 

Adelheid called her grandfather, and 
when the old man appeared, the baron said 
to him, — 

**My good friend, I am come to ask of 
you the hand of Adelheid for my son. He 
loves her devotedly, and the baroness and 
myself are agreed that he can never find 
another bride so worthy. We hope that, 
with your consent, this sweet maiden will 
return a favorable answer to Otto's suit.”’ 

At first, the old man could hardly believe 
his senses; but when he understood that 
the baron was in earnest in this offer, he 
willingly gave his consent. As for Ade)l- 
heid, she was now happy enough at finding 
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that Otto’s parents approved his love for 
her, 

And so the betrothal of Count Otto and 
Adelheid was duly announced, and prepara- 
tions for the wedding were commenced, 
There was great rejoicing in the village; 
and the noble guests at the castle were all 
charmed with the gentle and modest Adel- 
heid. Every one commended the wisdom 
of Count Otto’s choice. 

It was the baron’s desire that Adelheid 
and her grandfather should immediately 
take up their abode at the castle; but Adel- 
heid was attached to her humble home, and 
she begged that she might be permitted to 
remain there until she became the wife of 
Count Otto; and the count, who would not 
have a wish of hers denied, insisted that 
she should be gratified in this, 

Adelheid therefore continued to live in 
the cottage, while all was making ready for 
the grandest wedding ever witnessed at the 
castle; for in this the baron was deter- 
mined to have his way, and he declared 
that his son’s bride should be received into 


’ his house wita every honor befitting the oc- 


casion. 

As for the count, he thought no honor 
high enough, no splendor fine enough, for 
his beloved Adelheid. Never was a lover 
so devoted as Count Otto, All his leisure 
time was spent with Adelheid; and she 
long remembered the happy hours when 
they wandered hand in hand along the river- 
side, or sat among the rocks and watched 
the dancing ripples as they sparkled in the 
sunshine. The bright, blue Rhine was not 
so blue and bright as were the eyes of Adel- 
heid; and Otto told her so, and told her 
over and over, as lovers will, how dear she 
was to him. 

“ Never shall my love for thee grow cold, 
sweet Adelheid,” be said. ‘* Never will I 
forget thee for a single hour, or waste a 
thought on any other, however fair. I 
swear it’’— 

**Nay, Otto, do not swear,’’ said Adel- 
heid gently; ‘‘for you know not what may 
happen in the future. I trust you will in- 
deed be true to me; but should it ever be 
otherwise you must not be guilty of a vio- 
lated oath.” 

“Adelheid, you speak as if you had 
doubts of my truth!’ exclaimed her lover 
reproachfully. 

**I have none,” she answered. ‘“* But 
something saddens me today, Otto. I know 
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not why it is, but I feel as if tomorrow 
would bring me sorrow instead of joy.”’ 

The morrow was appointed for the bridal 
day, and Otto had just been speaking of the 
joy with which he should welcome its 
dawning. When Adelheid referred so sad- 
ly to that happy day, he drew her nearer to 
him, and, smiling, softly whispered, — 

** Dearest, what foolish fear is this? Sor- 
row upon our bridal day? As well might 
you say that danger lurks in this bright 
river at our feet.’’ 

** They say it does sometimes,”’ said Adel- 
heid. ‘* Have you never heard of the fair 
and cruel Nixie, who loves to lure men by 
her beauty, and drown them in the dark, 
deep water underneath the rocks? They 
say that many a vietim has followed her to 
his death down im the’silent cave.”’ 

Count Otto laughed, and answered care- 
lessly, — . 

“Ah! But, as for me, I meed not fear 
the Nixie’s wiles; for am I not already 
charmed and caught —a willing prisoner— 
in the power of one more beautiful than 
she?” 

Scarcely had the young count spoken thus 
when the lovers were startied by a sound 
like a mocking laugh; yet when they look- 
ed around them there was no one to be 
seen. 

But Adelheid looked down into the wa- 
ter, and she thought she caught a glimpse 
of something bright which floated out like 
amass of golden hair as it vanished in the 
waves. In frightened tones she whis- 
pered, — 

“The Nixie! Otto, it was the Nixie!’ 

“Nonsense, love! it was a shadow on the 
water,” laughed the count. 

But it was not a shadow on the water. It 
was indeed the Nixie of the Rhine; and her 
laugh of scorn and mockery was an iil sound 
to hear, ever ominous of woe to those who 
heard it. 

It was ominous of woe to Adelheid and 
her lover; for the Nixie had heard Count 
Otto’s words, and she was furious with 
jealous anger to hear a mortal maiden call- 
ed more beautiful than she. She instantly 
resolved to be revenged upon the young 
lord who had presumed to speak so lightly 
of her power. 

That same day, at a later hour, Count 
Otto crossed the river to Carlstadt, on the 
other side, where he went to buy a pearl 
necklace for Adelheid to wear at the bridal. 
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He would trust no one else to select a gift 
for his bride; and so he went himself to 
Carlstadt, and searched the whole town 
over for the finest and costliest string of 
pearls that could be found. Before he was 
satisfied, the day was far spent; and it was 
almost sunset when he came down to his 
boat, and bade his rowers set him quickly 
across the river. 

Count Otto took his seat beneath the 
silken awning, the rowers bent to their 
oars, and the boat sped swiftly over the 
darkening water toward the landing-place 
below the castle, 

As they approached the shore, Count 
Otto was startled to discover the figure of a 
lady lying prone upon a rock, with ker long 
hair dragging in the water. Her thin blue 
robe clung drenched around her marble- 
white limbs, and her bare arms were wet, 
and shene like polished ivory. She appear- 
ed to be senseless; but when the count leap- 
ed out upon the rock, and lifted her in his 
arms, she opened her eyes, and fixed their 
gaze upon him with a look that seemed to 
charm him like a spell, 

They were the strangest eyes that ever 
met the glance of mortal man; eyes of the 
deepest, darkest blue, that gleamed with a 
pale, cold light, as the winter moonlight 
gleams upon the Rhine, 

Count Otto looked into those weird blue 
eyes, and a strange passion was awakened 
in his heart. He had no remembrance of 
his love for Adelheid, —no thought of the 
faith he had pledged to her so little time 
before. His honor was forgotten, and so 
was everything in life except that cold, 
white beauty, whose dripping tresses coiled 
about him like fetters of gold as he caught 
her to his breast. 

** Ah, beautiful one,”’ he cried, “‘I have 
saved you from the water, and you are 
mine! Speak, and tell me that no man 
claims you for his bride!” 

She wound her arms around him, and 
smiled upon him with her blue, alluring 
eyes. 

*“‘T am no man’s bride,” she said. ‘ But 
you—are you not the young Count Otto, 
who dwells up yonder in the castle ?”’ 

**T am Otto, the count,’’ he answered. 

“Then you are pledged already!’’ she 
cried, with a mocking laugh. ‘ The bells 
must ring tomorrow for your bridal; ard 
your bride must be the basket-weaver’s 


daughter.” 
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“No, never!’ cried Otto madly. “You 
shall be my bride, and you alone! Come 
with me to the castie, and everything I 
have shall be your own. My servants shall 
attend you, and I will be your most obedi- 
ent slave, Fair stranger, come with me.”’ 

Alas for Adelheid, the gentle maiden! 
Her lover was already false, and she was 
quite forgotten. No bridal bells would ring 
for her tomorrow; no bridal wreath be 
woven for her brow. 

Count Otto took the stranger to the cas- 
tle, and announced his determination to 
make her his bride. Every one was as- 
tounded, but all attempts to move him were 
in vain, The amazement of his guests, the 
tears of his mother, the anger of his father, 
were alike unavailing; and at last he de- 
clared, that, unless the stranger was wel- 
comed as his bride. he would go away with 
her, and never return to his father’s house 
again. 

And so, because Otto was the sole heir of 
the house and they could no- let him go, 
they yielded to his will; but the baron’s eye 
was stern and his brow was dark as he ex- 
claimed, — 

‘*T never thought to see my son forget his 
honor and break his plighted word!” 

And the baroness turned away, weeping, 
and sighed, — 

‘Mine is a bitter task, for I must take 
this news to Adelheid; and I know not 
what I can say to comfort her.”’ 

“Tell her your son is a scoundrel, my 
lady!’ said the baron bitterly. ‘** And say 
that I will find her a nobler and a better 
husband, and give her a portion such as I 
would give my daughter had I a daughter 
to wed.” 

So the baroness went down to the cot- 
fage, weeping all the way at the thought of 
the news she had to tell; but Adelheid met 
her at the door, and kissed her, saying ten- 
derly, — 

“Do not speak, dear lady; I know what 
you have come to tell me.” 

‘Alas! my poor Adelheid,”’ said the bar- 
oness; ‘‘do you indeed know what a heavy 
sorrow my ungrateful son has brought upon 
us all? Do you know that he has proven 
false to you?”’ 

“I know that he seems so,” the young 
girl answered sadly. ‘‘ But Otto is not false 
in his right mind, dear lady. A spell is on 
him, and he knows not what he does!’’ 
‘*What mean you, Adelheid?’’ exclaimed 
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the baroness. “Do you know that Otto 
has brought a stranger to the czstle, and de- 
mands that we shall receive her as his 
bride?” 

know it,’ answered Adelheid; ‘and 
I know where he found that siren stranger, 
I was waiting by the river-side for Otto's 
return from Carlstadt; and when his boat 
first came in sight, I saw her, and I knew 
that she was watching for him too, Lady, 
can you not guess what manner of being it 
is that has enchanted Count Otto with her 
unearthly spell? This fair-seeming stranger 
is none other than the Nixie of the Rhine!’ 

The baroness turned deathly pale, and 
shrieked aloud in terror, — 

** Adelheid, can this be true!” 

Adeiheid made answer, — 

“Ivis true. I saw ber come: out of the 
water, and lie in wait for Otto’s coming. I 
tried to warn him, but he did not see my 
signal; and so he fell a victim to her wiles, 
But do not weep, dear lady, for we will 
save him yet.” 

She spoke in such a hopeful tone that the 
baroness tovk heart, and anxiously ex- 
claimed, — 

*O Adelheid! do you think it can be 
done? But how? 

“Leave that to me,’ said Adelheid. 
“Do you, dear lady, go back to the castle 
and arrange a banquet in honor of the 
stranger. Let all the guests assemble in 
the hall tonight; and when the mirth is at 
its highest, look for me. I promise you 
that I will find a way to release Count Otto 
from the Nixie’s spell, and send her back to 
her cave beneath the Rhine.” 

The baroness promised that all should be 
done as Adelheid directed; but when she 
saw the calm, sad look upon the young 
girl’s face, a new fear arose in her mind, 
and she mournfully said, — 

**But what will be my son’s fate, after 
all? When he is delivered from this peril, 
will you still wed him, Adelheid, in spite of 
his false and cruel conduct?” 

Adelheid cast down her eyes, and a tear 
stole down her pale cheek, as she replied, — 

**T cannot tell how that will be, dear 
lady. I love Count Otto so well that I 
would give my life to save him; and I do 
not hold him much to blame for yielding to 
a charm which few men could resist. But 
he may be changed; I may be changed, my- 
self. I cannot tell how that will be.’’ 

As she uttered these words, the counte- 
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nance of Adelheid assumed a look of high 
resolve and patient sorrow, which made her 
seem almost like a saint. The baroness felt 


that there was more in the young girl’s 


meaning than she could understand. 

That night, there was a scene of feast 
and merry-making in the castle hall; but it 
was a strange revel. The laugh went 
round, and the wine-cup sparkled high, and 
yet there was no joy. The baron sat and 
glowered upon the board with a face of 
wrath and gloom; his lady wore a wonder- 
ing and expectant look which no one com- 
prehended; and the guests were ill at ease, 
though they affected to be merry. Some 
spell of terror seemed upon them all. Mys- 


ter.ious suspicions filled their minds, and 
they shrunk with nameless dread from the 
icy-glittering beauty of Count Otto’s chosen 
bride. 

White as the foam that wreaths the fatal 
cataract, she sat among them, and chilled 
their mirth and froze their smiles with the 
cold glance of her weird blue eyes, Count 
Otto never left her side, and scarcely turn- 
ed his gaze a moment from her face; yet he 
appeared but little like an ardent lover, 
There was a strange and mirthless smile 
upon his lips; a fierce, unhappy light was 
in his eye; and his companions shunned his 
presence with something of the same repul- 
sicn which caused them to shrink from her 
whose siren spell was over him. 

At last the baron summoned his harpers 
to the hall, and their familiar music dispel- 
led a portion of the gloom. Some courte- 
ous guest ventured to beg that Count Otto’s 


bride would grant them the favor of a song; 
and a dozen voices at once took up the plea. 

“A-song! a song! Give us a song, fair 
lady!’ was the cry. 

With an imperious motion, the stranger 
stretched out her hand, and took a harp 
from the nearest minstrel. She swept her 
long, white fingers across the strings, and 
they sent forth a wild and wailing sound, 
unearthly as the voice in which she 
cried, 

‘* Now what shall be the song? Otto, my 
noble lover, what music will you hear?”’ 

At that moment there came gliding into 
the hall a slender figure, robed in gray from 
head to foot, with a veil over her face, and 
a black rosary Langing at her side. Every 
one made way for her with reverence, for 
they recognized the habit of the Gray Nuns 
of Saint Bieuve, the great convent down 
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the river, where the abbess was a king’s 
daughter, and her order was respected for 
its power as much as for its charity. 


The Gray Nun paused before Count Otto 


and his bride; and silence fell on all within 
the hall as she pointed her finger at the 
stranger, and st@fnly said, — 

** Let me name the music; and sing it if 
you dare!” 


She bent a little forward, and in a clear 


and solemn voice she added, — 

*“*Sing me an Ave Marie.”’ 

A cry of fear broke from the stranger’s 
lips, a look of horror came upon her cold, 
white face, and the harp fell from her trem- 


bling hands, and clashed upon the floor; but 
suddenly she turned and laid her hand upon 


Count Otto’s arm, with a wild laugh, ex- 
claiming, — 

**The Gray Nun thinks she has foiled 
me; but I will not lose my lover! Come, 
Otto, come. I’ll wed thee in my cavern 
hall beneath the dark-blue Rhine!” 

She moved away, and beckoned to the 
count; and he followed her as if he had no 
power to resist her will. But the Gray Nun 
glided after him, and taking the black rosa- 
ry from her,girdle, she threw it around his 
neck, 

Instantly a change came over him. He 
seemed to wake as from a dreadful dream; 
and when the Nixie saw that her spell was 
broken, and her hold on him was gone, she° 
uttered a cry of rage, and fled shrieking 


down the rocky path, and plunged into the 
Rhine. 


’ Then the Gray Nun lifted her veil, and 
Otto saw before him the sweet, sad face of 
his gentle Adelheid. He fell upon his 
knees, and stretched out his hands toward 
her, crying, — 

Adelheid, forgive me! 
me!’’ 

Calmly and sadly the Gray Nun an- 
swered, — 

“1 do, Count Otto. I forgive you, and I 
bid you farewell forever.” 

**What, Adelheid! farewell? Oh, say 
not so!” cried Otto, in an agony of grief. 
**Forget what I have done in my madness; 
and let my love atone for my fault. Adel- 
heid, teli me that you will yet be mine.”’ 

But Adelheid’s pale face grew paler yet, 
and she drew back from his pleading hands, 
as she replied, — 

“Talk not to me of earthly love, Count 
Otto: I am a nun!” 


Oh, forgive 
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Count Otto started to his feet, and stood 
looking at Adelheid in speechless anguish; 
but the baroness exclaimed, — 

*“* Alas, Adelheid! was this your purpose, 


which I did not understand? Then that 


gray babit is not a disguise?” 

Adelheid folded her hands upon her bo- 
som, and meekly answered, — 

“It is the habit that I shall always wear 
hereafter while I live; for I have taken the 


vows of the Order of Saint Bleuve, Thus, 


and thus only, Otto, could I gain possession 
of that rosary, which is a relic of Saint 
Bleuve the Blessed, and has a power to dis- 
pel all charms and works of sorcery. Thus 
only could I free you from the Nixie’s evil 


spell; and, since you are delivered, I do not 


regret the step, Give me back the rosary, 
my 'ord, for I must restore it to the abbess 
before the midnight hour.”’ 

Count Otto silently placed the rosary in 
her outstretched hand, and she veiled her 
face, and moved to go, She took one slow 
and hesitating step, then turned again, and, 
in a broken voice, she faltered, — 

** Henceforth, my home is in the cloister 
cell; but, ere we part, give me one promise, 
Otto. Promise that when your last hour is 
approaching you will send for me, wherever 


you may be; and if I still remain among 
the living, I will obey the summons, and 
come in the custom of my order to pray for 
your soui’s repose,”’ 

“*T promise,” said Count Otto solemnly, 
And the words were scarcely spoken ere the 
Gray Nun had departed. 

Long, long after, when Otto the baron 
lay dying, he kept that promise. He was 
no longer Otto the count; for the old baron 


was dead, and his son had succeeded to his 


place. He had wedded a high-born lady, 


who made him a haughty but faithful wife. 
Many brave sons and fair daughters were 
born to him, and now they all wept around 
his dying bed. 

It was then that he remembered the 


promise he had given to Adelheid, his early 


love; and he sent a message to her convent- 
home, praying her to come and close his 
eyes. 

But they sent him word that Sister Adel- 
heid had slept for years beneath the green, 
bending willows in the burial-place of the 
convent of Saint Bleuve. They sent hima 
spray of the pale white roses that bloomed 
upon her grave; and the Baron Otto died 
with the name of Adelheid upon his lips, 
and the white roses clasped against his heart, 


ONE MINUTE WITH HER MAJESTY. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH. 


Unless Mrs, Bull have been born in the 
purple, and can trace her pedigree in an 


-unbroken line from the Cadzow or Chilling- 


worth branch of the family, it is quite pos- 
sible that she may not herself have had the 
honor of appearing at court until she is 
presented, ‘‘on her marriage,’’ by old Lady 
Cowbury, the Duchess of Steerleigh, or that 
very pretty and sparkling young matron the 
Marchioness of Bellowby. Perhaps for the 
first time in her life she then makes acquain- 
tance with the august nobleman, of whose 
existence she had previously beeu only 
dimly conscious. She discovers that the 
gold key which adheres, by some conjuring 
trick, to the hip of the Lord Chamberlain, 
means something, and something very 
serious. The Lord Chamberlain, on his 
own ground, is by no means to be laughed 


at. He is,in fact, the personification of 


that mysterious and ill-defined generality 
known as society. According to the strict 
letter of the social code, persons unknown to 
the Lord Chamberlain in his official capacity 
are not endowed with any recognized social 
status. They appertain to the undistin- 
guished herd of millions who toil and spin, 
and are otherwise unlike those lilies of the 
field the gate of which is opened only by his 
golden key. 

Before proceeding farther with this ineffa- 
ble subject, it may be well for the benefit of 
such as have not undergone the rite of pre- 
sentation, to prevent any confusion between 
the Chamberluins who rank among the great 
functionaries of state. As the Lord Cham- 
berlain proper rules at St. James’s and other 
royal palaces, save one, so does the Lord 
Great Chamberlain reign at the Palace of 
Westminister, and perform sundry offices in 
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connection with the High Court of Parlia- 
ment there assembled. The office of Lord 
Great Chamberlain, like that of Grand Fal- 
coner of England, is hereditary. The lat- 
ter important function is vested in the ducal 
family of St. Albans, but the post of Lord 
Great Chamberlain at present exhibits a 
curious instance of divided duty. It is 
held alternately, not year by year, but reign 
by reign, by the Marquis of Cholmondeley 
and Lord Willoughby de Eresby. The 
office, during the reign of her Majesty, fell 
by rotation to the barony of Willoughby de 
Eresby; but, since the last and twentieth 
baron died eight yeara ago, has been ves- 
ted in a lady, the Dowager Lady Aveland, 
who is represented by a deputy, in the per- 
son of her son, Lord Aveland. This officer 
of state, like the Lord Chamberlain, takes 
a high rank in the table of precedence, but 
beyond performing that duty and appear- 
ing at the opening and the prorogation of 
Parliament, is not overwhelmed by the 
duties of his post. 

It is otherwise with the post and duties of 
the Lord Chamberlain, who is not an hered- 
itary officer, but holds only during the 
tenancy of the Ministry. Lest, however, 
this mutability should lead to mistakes, 
by which the fabric of society might be 
joosened in texture, the office in St. James’s 
Palace is strengthened by a permanent 
head, who is supposed to know everybody, 
and to have all questions of ceremony 
and precedence at his fingers’-ends, In 
addition to the hard-worked and invariably 
courteous and kindly gentleman who now 
fills this post, the Lord Chamberlain has 
another deputy, who exercises, generally 
with excellent discretion, the post of cen- 
sor of thedrama. By virtue of his position, 
the Lord Chamberlain is vested with ruling 
powers over all theatres situate in any city or 
town which boasts the presence of a royal 
palace, His word, or that of his represen- 
tative, the Licenser of Plays, is law to 
theatrical managers. He may excise ob- 
jectionable passages, put a stop to carica- 
tures of living personages, insist on the 
dresses of ballet-giris being of proper length, 
and also that proper precautions be taken 
for protecting the audience against fire or 
sudden alarm of fire. It is not, however, 
on this department of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s work that it is now proposed to dilate, 
but rather on his duties as the guardian 
of suciety, and the use of his golden key in 


admitting English folk to the royal pres. 
ence, 

That this privilege is so highly esteemed 
is evident from the large number of appli- 
cations sent in before a levee or drawing- 
room is held. During the last few years, 
the increase in the number of those anx- 
ious to be presented has been very great, 
To the unsophisticated mind it may appear 
strange that otherwise inoffensive people, 
who have no particular connection with 
the court, the legislature, the army or navy, 
ehurch or bar, should, after having once 
taken their social degree, as it were, insist 
on going to court at least once every sea- 
son, and resent a paucity of levees and 
of drawing-rooms as an injury. It is of 
course an advantage to have been present- 
ed at the English Court. It confers upon 
the presentee certain rights useful abroad, 
English ambassadors at foreign courts are 
obliged to recognize presentation at home as 
entitling their countrywomen and country- 
men to a similar privilege at foreign courts, 
When Europe was studded with little coun- 
tries, this species of recognition was use- 
ful as a passport to foreign society, and 
even now has its advantages. When Mr. 
Buil goes abroad with his family, to show 
inferior races how a Briton can behave 
himself upon occasion, he rarely forgets 
to carry with him a certain tin box con- 
taining his apparel as lieutenant in Hawk- 
shire Volunteers, as deputy-lieutenant for 
Clodshire, or, in default of holding either 
of these appointments, the court dress assign- 
ed to him in his capacity as a fine old Eng- 
lish gentleman. Something in the way of re- 
form has recently been attempted in male 
court dress. Mr. Bull, unattached to any 
service civil or military, is not compelled 
to array himself as one’ of his own foot- 
men. If his legs be ill@haped, he is not 
bound to display their natural hideousness 
in silk stockings. He may attire himself in 
claret-colored cloth coat and trousers, and a 
white waistcoat of diplomatic cut, —compo- 
sing a costume like unto that which might 
be assigned to a deputy-vice-consul’s assist- 
ant-doorkeeper. But he has still the option 


of wearing a footman’s suit of black velvet, 


and, if he be built like Apollo or Hercules, 
will do well to cling to the old-fashioned 
garb, and will then run Lord Guisarme’s 
gorgeous myrmidons very hard in the race 
fur the prize of beauty. Mr, Bull’s court 
suit travels abroad with him, and bating 
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the sword, which is an unpackable and trou- 
blesome weapon, does not materially in- 
crease his baggage. It is otherwise with 
Mrs. Bull’s state raiment, of which more 
presently, Appearance at court is regard- 
ed—like parish relief in the agricultural 
districts — rather as a right than as a con- 
cession, In England, there is no humbug 
about the sixteen quarterings which are, to 
the disgrsce of human intelligence, still be- 
lieved in in sundry nooks and corners of 
Germany. Itis happily impossible in that 
country to draw any sharp line as to the 
degree of *‘ honorability ’? which qualifies a 
subject to be presented to his or her sove- 
reign. There is, in fact, no obstacle to the 
presentation of any person of fair character, 
but that of finding a sponsor, whose de- 
cision, however, is always subject to the ap- 
proval of the Lord Chamberlain, This sub- 
lime functionary is not accustomed, except 
in suspicious cases, to ook far beyond the 
presenter. Like the comucittee of a club, 
he looks in the case of an unknown person 
to the sponsor; and if Lord or Lady Gui- 
sarme be prepared to present an individual, 
it is generally taken for granted that they 
have previously assured themselves of the 
character of the presentee. Now and then 
a nice point will occur. There may be two 
or more claimants to a certain barony or 
baronetcy; and, as all these may demand 
to appear before the queen in the character 
which they assert to be theirs by right, it is 
needful to guard against awkward prece- 
dents being laid down. Presentations of 
this kind, under protest, as it were, give 
infinite trouble when peerages and other 
titles are under litigation, 

Certain persons are exempted from the 
difficulty of finding a sponsor by having one 
ready made; the colonel of a regiment, for 
instance, being compelled to present his 
officers on demand. All others have only 
to find a sponsor to be accepted, — that is, 
if nothing be known against them, Those 
whose character is, as the late Mr. Gilbert 
Abbott a Beckett said of the great Lord Ba- 
con, ‘*streaky,’’ do well to avoid presenta- 
tion altogether; for there is a dreadful pro- 
cess known as “‘ gazetting out.’’? It is awk- 
ward for Mr. and Mrs. Bull, after reading 
the official notice of their presentation, to 
see, a week or two later, that it has been 
“cancelled.” This is a blow from which 
there is no recovery, as it proclaims to the 


world that there is “something wrong”’ 
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about the individual, In mercy, the par- 
ticular reasons for gazetting out are never 
given; but the official record is a blot not to 
be wiped out. 

It speaks well for the acuteness and in- 
dustry of the Lord Chamberlain’s office, and 
for the general honor and truthfulness of 
English folk, that gazettings out are ex- 
ceedingly rare. One or two painful in- 
stances have occurred; but very few at- 
tempts are made to run the gantlet of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office. The method of 
prevention is simple. Persons wishing to 
appear at court must send in their cards a 
certain time before levee or drawing-room. 
If anything be known against them, their 
cards are not returned to them. There is 
no scandal, no open exposure. The cards 
do not come back, and the postulant is, as 
it were, quietly non-suited. 

A levee is a comparatively uninteresting 
affair. Only on rare occasions is one held 
by the queen herself, who generally deputes 
this part of her duty to the Prince of Wales, 
who gets through it very graciously and 
pleasantly, never forgetting to shake hands 
with aman whom he has met before. This 
kind of memory is part of the metier de 
prince ; and a very important part as nearly 
affecting his personal popularity. It is 
therefore made a study by reigning fami- 
lies, and has been carried to such extraordi- 
nary perfection by the House of Hanover 
that it appears to be almost hereditary. It 
is impossible to overrate its value. His 
late Majesty, King George the Fourth, was, 
to judge by the testimony of contempora- 
ries, neither a very wise nor a very good 
king; but he was undoubtedly popular. 
During his long career as prince regent, he 
became acquainted with thousands of per- 
sons, and never forgot either a face or a 
name, Country gentlemen, ex-officers of 
the army and navy, doctors and divines, 
were all delighted with a sovereign who 
knew them, and called them by their right 
names at once. Each one naturally thought 
himself the especial object of royal regard, 
whereas he was, as a matter of fact, only a 
unit in a vast dictionary of titles and fea- 
tures photographed on the royal brain. 
Squire, soldier, sailor, doctor, priest, and 
lawyer, all went home the better for looking 
upon Florizel; for he knew them and their 
belongings, and recalled events which they 
perhaps had forgotten, They did not for- 
get the royal recognition, They went home 
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to their broad acres, their club, their con- 
sulting-room, or their parish, and bragged 
about the friendly reception they had re- 
ceived. 

In the slang of the present day, it “‘ fetch- 
ed ’em;” and it will continue to “fetch”’ 
people to the end of time. It is flattering 
to one’s vanity to be recognized by great, 
and more especially by the greatest, people. 
The immortal author of the “ Book of 
Snobs ’’ confessed that he liked dining with 
lords, especially the lords spiritual; and 
even the writer of this present dissertation 
never misses a chance of being recognized 
by a member of the royal family. It does 
not affect me, my dear madam, not a whit. 
I ata not puffed up by a royal or serenely 
transparent nod. It does not make me es- 
chew any reading but the works of Sir 
Bernard Burke for the next week, —not in 
the least. But I know its value. I know 
that Daggerleigh, who cut up my last book 
to rags and tatters in “The Tuft-hunting 
Magazine,” is turning green as he mutters, 
**What the devil business has that fellow 
here at all? Seems familiar and friendly, 
too.’’ I know that every word vouchsafed 
to me by royal lips will burn into the soul 
of Daggerieigh, who is clever, and all that; 
but is—ha!—*‘not in it.”” I know, too, 
that General Crichton Chatmore, who relies 
on me for fashionable gossip for ‘“‘ The Beg- 
leywallah Bungalow,’’ and is disporting 
himself in London fora season, will cease 
to doubt the astonishing statements with 
which I regale his readers. He will go away 
a wiser and more appreciative employer, 
and I shall ask for an increase of salary 
forthwith. 

All the male vanity excited by court fes- 
tivities is but a emall matter compared with 
the ebullition of feminine bosoms on these 
great occasions. —LTo young Mrs. Bull, or 
even to Miss Buil, a presentation is an aw- 
ful and sclemn ceremony. Having attain- 
ed the age of sixteen, it is of course compe- 
tent to Miss Bull to be presented by her 
mother. This is a simple affair, a matter 
of tradition, and easily got over. The pres- 
entation of a young married lady who has 
not previously figured at Buckingham Pal- 
ace is more serious. She is of course anx- 
ious to secure the greatest lady she knows 
as a chaperone; and droll stories are told of 
the means by which that indispensable ally 
is retained. A son’s gaming debts and a 
mother's milliner have beforemow been paid 


by the courtesy of chaperoning a wealthy 
nobody, — perfectly unexceptionable in her. 
self, but unknown to those having the en- 
tree at court. They say that old Lady 
Dodgebury pays the expenses of her little 
house in Mayfair every season by present- 
ing the wives and daughters of new men; 
but the story is probably invented by some- 
body who could not get the tough old dame 
to present her. 

The sponsor secured, the sacred cards are 
sent in, bearing on their face the names of 
the presentress and the presentee, and while 
these are scanned in the Lord Chamber. 
lain’s office the neophyte prepares herself 
for the ordeal, It may be imagined that 
the heart of every true woman leaps at the 
thought of the dress she will wear. 

Now there is known, to those initiated in 
the ways of cotifts, a certain code of ‘la- 
dies’ rules,’”’ a8 they are called. They are 
not written in letters of gold in the office of 
the Lord Chamberlain, nor are they giaven 
on tablets of lapis lazuli, and built into the 


“blue drawing-room at Buckingham Palace. 


They are too sacred to be tommitted to any 
viler body than the human form divine, 
They are the traditions, the precedents, 
handed down by generations of the high 
priestesses of society, and may nowise be 
disobeyed. Some of the most severe may, 
so far as memory will serve, be enumerated, 
An unmarried lady must, “on her present- 
ation,’ appear in white, ag fiust a married 
lady when “‘ presented on her marriage,” if 
that marriage be her first. It may here be 
noted that on the occasion of any accession 
of dignity, people are presented over again, 
whether that dignity be a title, an office, or 
simply that conferred by promotion to the 
rank of matron. On other occasions but 
those of “* presentation ”’ as a demoiselle, or 
“on her marriage for the first time,’’ an 
Englishwoman may wear what colors she 
pleases, — albeit ‘* young ’’ unmarried ladies 
almost invariably wear white. 

As to fort, the Lord Chamberlain will 
take care that Mrs. Bull does not outrace 
the proprieties. She may array hervelf in 
the blazing yellow known as mandarin, in 
cream color, in ruby, in garnet, in celadon, 
in blue, or in the deep red once called Prus- 
sian’s blood, but now re-named Sultan. All 
this latitude, and more, is allowed in color; 
and equal option is permitted in character, 
provided always that certain rules are com- 
plied with. The four angles of the courtly 
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eode are feathers, lappets, low body, and 
train of reguiation length. As on the stage, 
the make of the dress and the style of dress- 
ing the hair generally follow the prevailing 
fashion. Now and then a dame of artistic 
taste will have her costume made on the 
lines of an old picture; but even then the 
dress will be made according to the adhe- 
sive fashion now in vogue. Signs of rebel- 
lion in the capillary regions have recently 
been sternly repressed. Last year two or 
three venturesome young matrons had their 
hai:\cut short, and curled, a la bebe, as it is 
called, and sent a thrill through Bucking- 
ham Palace from one end to the other. In 
one of these cases feathers were worn, but, 
by a skillful evasion, were tucked away be- 
hind the ears, so that they could not be 
‘“‘distinetly seen on approaching her Ma- 
jesty.”” 

Modern taste has been fighting for a long 
while against the nodding plumes in which 
our grandmothers delighted. In their day 
it was not uncommon to wear a plume of 
feathers, like the crest of the Prince of 
Wales, towering over the female head, to 
which it gave a queer look, as of Pocahon- 
tas. By degrees the edifice has been cut 
down almost to the level of the head. 
Worse than this, the white plumage of the 
ostrich has been dyed to match the costume. 
All this reckless innovation has been put a 
stop to. Only white, or, in cases of deep 
mourning, black, plumes can be permitted ; 
and they must no longer be smuggled away 
among a heap of curls, but must stand erect 
and Pocahontas-like, as of yore, 

Difficulties, too, have oceurréd- with lap- 
pets. These sacred emblems of court dress 
have been shirked more or less for several 
years. They have been suppressed or dis- 
simulated, cut down or tucked up, till their 
presence was almost unheeded, Now this 
is a grave matter; for there are differences 
and distinctions of the most important kind 
marked by lappets. For instance, at the mi- 
nor kind of drawing-room, called a *‘ court,”’ 
lappets are worn pinned up, and gentlemen 
appear in levee dress; while at a drawing- 
room proper, gentlemen appear in full 
dress, and {appets are worn down. So the 
extinction, or rather the gradual atrophy, 
of these interesting pieces of point d’Alen- 
gon, or point gaze, could not be regarded 
with indifference. Had their gradual ab- 
sorption been permitted to go on, they 
would soon have undergone the fate of 
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those limbs called by Mr. Darwin “ poten- 
tial,’ being the revival of something atro- 
phied by disuse. They would have shrunk 
into a little bit of lace somewhere in the 
head dress, and antiquarians would have 
wondered what they were once intended to 
represent. This dire result has happily 
been prevented by the command that not 
only distinctly visible feathers, but lappets 
or veils, must be worn at all drawing- 
rooms, 

The question of the corsage is one that 
has aroused much discussion of late years, 
It has been, and will continue to be, argued 
that naked necks and shoulders should not 
be exhibited by daylight; that except in the 
case of the very young and beautifully form- 
ed they had better not be exhibited at all; 
that severe colds are caught by the ladies 
haif-clothed in fall dress as they sit shiver- 
ing in their carriages on bitter March morn- 
ings; and so on. Sticklers for form and 
precedent reply that a low-cut corsage is 
part of an Englishwoman’s full dress; that 
she is accustomed to wear it every day at 
dinner, and to go out in it nearly every 
night of her life. 

Apart from the festive view here taken of 
existence, there is something in this objec- 
tion. If Clara Vere de Vere can wear a 
low body to a ball, —as she can and will, — 
without reference to the anatomical con- 
struction of her shoulders and arms, why 
should she object to wearing it when mak- 
ing her annual obeisance to her sovereign? 
Clara loves to wear low bodies on ali possi- 
ble occasions; and even when well stricken 
in years delights in loading her scraggy old 
neck with jewels, Why, then, should she 
object to a low body as a drawing-room reg- 
ulation? Clara knows very well that on a 
big opera-night far more colds are caught 
than at the most crowded drawing-room, 
Why, then, does she object? In sober 
truth, she does nothing whatever of the 
kind, the whole uproar being made by com- 
parative outsiders. The Vere de Veres in- 
cline to respect the opinion of their sover- 
eign; and the queen has more than once 
distinctly intimated that low bodies must 
be considered de rigueur, for the reason 
that they are really more decent than oth- 
ers. 

The ignorant outer world thinks her Ma- 
jesty cruel in stripping the clothing from 
the shoulders of her female subjects; where- 
aa the sole intent of the strict regulations 
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on this point is to compel them to keep 
something on. This was proved only the 
other day by the case of a lady, who, car- 
ried away by artistic yearnings, reduced the 
shoulder-straps of her dress to a bit of lace. 
Attempts in this direction have frequently 
been made, for the reason that the short 
sleeve, or, rather, broad shoulder-strap, es- 
tablisbes an inelegant solution of continuity 
between the shoulder and the arm, and de- 
stroys the sculpturesque line from the ear 
to the elbow. The difficulty has been got 
over again and again by a piece of gold 
cord, or a string of pearls, as in the case of 
a French marchiones of the wicked Second 
Empire. 

No freaks of this kind are permitted at 
the English Court, where the ‘straight-cut 
low body is held at once the most decent 
and most elegant corsage. It is most de- 
cent, insist its defenders, because, except in 
the matter of shvulder-straps, it is impossi- 
ble for the most dashing of British matrons 
to outstrip certain well-defined limits. Some 
time ago it was attempted to introduce the 
-so-called high or square neck, especially in 
the form called the corsage en ceur. The 
‘heart-shaped body settled the fate of all ir- 
regular costumes at court. It was found 
by a few enterprising dames, or by their 
dressmakers, that although a dress miglit be 
classed as high, it was possible so to carve 
it down behind, and scoop it out in front, 
that the lowest of conceivable low bodies 
was prudisl» in comparison with it; and the 
doom of the heart-shaped corsage was seal- 
ed. It has been advanced by well-meaning 
people that ladies after a certain age should 
be allowed to wear a genuine high dress; 
but this has been met admirably by a hu- 
morous courtier, who suggested that ladies 
over forty should be allowed to claim ex- 
emption from the ordinary rule, — adding, 
with a smile, that he thought the number 
of applications would not trouble the Lord 
Chamberlain very seriously. It should, 
however, be mentioned that in case of act- 
ual ill-health the queen never refuses to 
permit a lady to come to court in a high 
dress. 

One important item remains, —the train; 
concerning which strict regulations exist. 
It must be four yards long, and proportion- 
ately wide. This is not, of course, the 
length on the ground, fur the court train is 
a manteau de cour, and should begin at the 
nape of the neck, like the dresses of the 
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sacque order. So many ladies, however, 
have complained of the weight of the train 
pulling at their shoulders, that the severity 
of the rule has been slightly relaxed, and 
the train may now flow from the waist only, 
By this modification, the entire meaning 
and artistic beauty of the train are lost; but 
it has the advantage of displaying the figure 
more perfectly, while destroying all the 
character of the costume. The whole of the 
dress is of rich material. The “ petticoat,” 
as the dress itseif is called, is often of satin, 
and the train of velvet, lined with silk and 
profusely decorated. It may be added that 
it requires no small ingenuity to design a 
good court dress, The train is by no means 
the same color as the petticoat, being prop- 
erly considered as an independent garment. 
More trouble than that of construction js 
wrapped in a court train. For some wesks 
if not months before the day of presentation 
the debutante must carefully rehearse the 
great scene to be gone through at Bucking- 
ham Palace. An eminent teacher of dan- 
cing and deportment advertises every sea- 
son, that she is ready to teach ladies how to 
go through the trying ceremony without 
blundering. An old train is hitched on, and 
the part is practiced over and over again. 
It is not so-easy as it may seem. 

Ou the great day itself, Mrs. Bull, who 
has received back her cards, undergoes 
an elaborate toilet, and enjoys the pleas- 
ure of being taken in the Marchioness of 
Bellowby’s state carriage, with a state coach- 
man and state footman, with state bouquets, 
alindue form, Poor Mrs. Bull is a little 
fidgety, for her train has already shown 
signs of restiveness. She is rather chilly, 
too, about the shoulders, but does not like 
to put on wraps for fear of spoiling her head- 
dress, which, with its lappets and feathers 
and her own ruddy tresses, is altogether a 
wonderful, if not a fearful, edifice. As 
her carriage, or rather that of the Marchion- 
ess of Bellowby, falls into line, Mrs. Bull -s 
a little abashed at the stares and rude re- 
marks of the hobbledehoy reughs who al- 
ways muster strongly on drawing-room days. 
At last her turn arrives, and when the car- 
riage has deposited her and her chaperon at 
the door of the palace, she finds herself sud- 
denly in a great low-browed hall, and having 
left her wraps in aroom which holds two cab- 
inets fit to make achinamaniac’s mouth wa- 
ter, she makes her way up-stairs into the first 
of a series of apartments, through which she 
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has to pass on her way to the presence. 
Going on by degrees through door after door 
and barrier after barrier, she has ample lei- 
sure to admire the splendor of the blue 
drawing-room, and at last, after weary Wwait- 
ing, arrives in the white drawing-room, so- 
called because it is yellow. Here she is al- 
most in the presence itself, for at the top 
right-hand corner is the door through which 
she will pass by the picture gallery into the 
throne-room, where the Queen, having al- 
ready received the diplomatic corps, is 
standing at some distance in front of the 
throne, with the royal family and the am- 
bassadors ranged in a semicircle around her. 
Lady Bellowby has seen that Mrs, Bull has 
not forgotten her cards, and at last she finds 
that the moment has come, With her train 
thrown over her left arm, she follows her 
chaperon through the maze of beautiful wo- 
men and sumptuous raiment which fills the 
white drawing-room, till she reaches the 
door, where, at the bidding of the royal 
pages, she lets her train fall to the ground. 
Very majestically she sweeps across the end 
of the magnificent picture gallery, and then 
she hears the name of ber chaperon, and 
then her own, from the lips of the Lord 
Chamberlain himself. Now, Mrs. Bull, is 
your time to kiss your sovereign’s hand, 
and to acquit yourself of that very deep 
courtesy you have been studying so long. 
You must not bend awkwardly over, Mrs. 
Bull, but perform asudden genuflexion as 
perpendicularly and telescopically as you 
can, and then, bending your head forward, 
kiss hands gracefully. If instead of being 
plain Mrs. Bull you were a peeress, or the 
daughter of a peer above the rank of vis- 
count, or the wife of the eldest son of a 
peer, the Queen would graciously kiss yon, 
my dear madam, instead of permitting you 
to kiss her hand; but, being only Mrs. Bull, 
you must kiss hands, and get away as best 
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you can. Now is the rub, —the test of how 
much you have profited by the practice of 
the past few weeks, Above all things you 
may not turn your back on your sovereign, 
nor should you forget to salute the other 
members of the royal family as you make a 
well-ordered retreat. This should not be 
difficult. Every decently taught man knows 
how to escape from the presence of ladies, 
without turning his back upon them. He 
works himself out crab-like, and finally van- 
ishes without displaying the broad of his 
back, easily enough, — that is, if he have no 
swordon. Atsuch a momenta sword dis- 
plays even more than its usual tendency to 
get between one’s legs; but a sword is a tri- 
fletoatrain. Mrs, Bull, as she works her 
way along, would infallibly step on her train 
and come to grief, were it not that delicate- 
handed, white-wanded pages “ clear’ her 
train, and thus permit her to make a majes- 
tie exit. She is rather flurried by this time, 
poor woman, and is vastly pleased to get 
safely out of the presence-chamber, and find 
that Old Man of the Sea, the court train, 
once more tucked over her arm. She gives 
a little sigh of relief, and then has time 
to look about her, and admire the superb 
jewels and the gorgeous dresses gleaming 
around her. Whether this exercise produces 
in her mnind humility or envy, it is not with- 
in the province of this paper to discuss; but 
no sooner does she recover from the dazed 
feeling which oppressed her in the throne- 
room, than she discovers that she is very 
hungry, breakfast and luncheon having 
both been overlooked in the excitement of 
preparation. But it is another weary wait- 
ting before she can get to her carriage and 
be driven home, faint and weary, and ‘‘clem- 
med’’ withal, but yet sustained by a subtle 
joy, for she has, after weeks and months of 
preparation, enjoyed the honor of passing 
nearly sixty seconds with Her Majesty. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I was shrewd, as I have said, and had a 
trick of recognizing the inevitable when I 
met it face to face. 

Tiny’s remarks, then, about blacking 
boots and breaking spirits I did not repeat 
to my mother. JI knew that Mr. Palmer 
had chosen my school, and I believed she 
wouid not dare to run counter to his will. 
Therefore, when, with many tears and pa- 
thetic, earnest entreaties that I would bea 
good boy, and try to be happy, she said 
good-by to me, my sole request was, that 
she would give me plenty of pocket-money. 
That I should learn betimes the value of 
money, Mr. Palmer held tightly the strings 
of the purse which he knew, to his most 
profound irritation, must be mine event- 
ually. 

On this occasion, however, I had my will, 
ane three bright gold-pieces rattled in ny 
waistcoat-pocket. There was something else 
there, which, adding to my dignity, helped 
actually to reconcile me to my position. 
My mother, I found, had brought away 
with her my own father’s watch and chain, 
with a little locket attached containing 
both their portraits. She was so anxious 
that we should be good friends, and that I 
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should at the last moment cordially for- 
give her for the various humiliations of 
which she had indirectly been the cause, 
that, as we were parting, she hung her 
treasure round my neck. 

**When you look at it think kindly of 
your poor mother,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘and be- 
lieve, darling, that she loves you, and wish- 
es for nothing so much in all this world 
as your good.’’ 

I could not answer her, I remembered, 
on account of a most uncomfortable sensa- 
tion in my throat, to whose urgency I was 
determined not to give way: for just out- 
side the door of our sitting-room, as I was 
well aware, a superior-looking waiter — the 
kind of mortal, that, according to the gen- 
erally received boy-theory, ** scorns a hum- 
ble tear’? — stood in ambush, and I was 
determined not to disgrace myself in a 
neighborhood where before long I should 
be well known. 

I think my mother was satisfied with 
my silence, however, for she dried her eyes, 
and said that everything was for the best; 
and then we went out into the hall, and 
in what novelists would call a stern, hard 
voice, I ordered the porter to put the bag- 
gage in the hack; after which, I stood for 
five minutes calm and dignified, but, as 
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Jookers-on would of course observe, much 
depressed, trifling with my chain and look- 
ing after the fast-vanishing carriage. 

It was a moment of mingled sweetness 
and bitterness: my sorrow in bidding good- 
by to my mother, and my dismay in find- 
ing myself alone in this strange place, 
being almost swamped in a pleasant sense 
of dignity, —a feeling which all who have 
experiencec it must know to be rich in 
sustaining power. 

Alas! it was the last such moment that 
I was destined to encounter for some time; 
for it seems to me—I may have been 
wrong —that it was precisely against this 
same sense of dignity, in which I so much 
delighted, that my new master aimed all his 
attacks, 

Tiny had but faintly pictured the life 
that was before me. It was a life so new 
to me that at first I was staggered, and 
thought some mistake must have been 
made, To this day, in fact, am puzzled 
when I look back. 

Upon what ground Mr. Simpkins digni- 
fied his curious establishment by the name 
of school I am at a loss to conceive. He 
was the sole master, and though he could 
talk pompously he could barely read cor- 
rectly: as for his scholarship, I really be- 
lieve that I was then further advanced 
than he was. 

He said, however, that what I wanted 
was moral training; of book-learning, I 
had, indeed, had too much already. 

Now, moral training, from my new mas- 
ter’s point of view, at least as regarded 
me—I presently found that his point of 
view shifted with circumstances—had a 
singularly uniform tendency. Everything 
was done to lessen my sense of self-im- 
portance. 

I confess I was vain; probably this little 
point in my character has already peeped 
out. I believe it was my vanity that 
gave point to the hatred which Mr. Pal- 
mer very naturally entertained for me. If 
this were the case, his measures were taken 
with an accuracy that proved he had a 
subtle mind, 

I am sure he must have known Mr. 
Simpkins, and known him well. I am sure 
he must have ably calculated on the effect 
that to receive the orders of such a man 
would have upon a boy of my tempera- 
ment; for I was not only vain, I was high- 
spirited and strictly honorable. My school- 


life hitherto had been even more respect~ 
able: the feeling of justice was strong with- 
in me. I had never rebelled against fair 
punishment, and had already learned both 
to revere what was great in those around 
me and to cherish high ambitions for my- 
self. 

And now— but the history of these mis- 
eries is too painful to retrace; in the light 
of this new life of mine it seems like a heavy 
nightmare —all I can recall is constant hu- 
miliation and bitter, because frtitiess, re- 
bellion, followed by gradual weakening of 
mind and body, till I condescended at last 
even to dishonor to hide some petty fault 
which would have exposed me to unmeas- 
ured punishment. 

Yes; it is all very hideous, and black, 
and dreary: at least, so it seems as I look 
back; probably my memory exaggerates the 
picture. I will hope so. It must be re- 
membered, besides, that up to this moment 
I had been a mother’s petted darling, and 
had through her eyes seen myself stationed, 
as it were, in the centre of the universe, all 
things human and divine revolving for my 
sole benefit; and to fall from such an ex- 
alted position to receiving constant repri- 
mands, and having dinned into my ears 
continually the fact that I was destined to 
no good, was, it must be acknowledged, a 
little painful. 

There was one bright spot in the dreari- 
ness: I remember this with gratitude and 
wonder mixed, The curious little being, 
who was more deserted and far more for- 
lorn than I, never, so far as I could see, 
gave way to depression. Tiny went cheer- 
fully about duties wholly unworthy of her, 
was always gay and merry, laughed, sang, 
rallied me on my sulkiness; and the best 
hour of the whole day was when she and I 
went together to the sands — about the sun- 
set-hour—to fetch the salt water for Mr. 
Simpkias’s joints. 


CHAPTER V. 


It is singular and a little startling to re- 
flect upon the importance of that ingredient 
in things human commonly called “the 
last straw,” and of all that might have hap- 
pened but for its imposition on the patient 
back. Had it not been for this last straw, 
I should probably be now— well, I dare 
not think what, only, in gratitude to the 
High Ali-Seer, let me here acknowledge the 
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favorable effect on my life of a misery 
which, on one miserable day, I said was too 
heavy for boy nature to bear. The fact is, 
you see, that the signature does not legiti- 
mately belong to this last triviality of a 
feather-weight, which, when the unhappy 
camel has borne an indefinite number of 
pounds, forces it at length to pant out its 
life upon the hot sands, for every ounce of 
the previous burden has been, slowly but 
surely, making the last straw an impossi- 
bility, 

Thus, it was not alone that folly of a big 
bully striking me, and Mr. Simpkins, who 
did not often take such a liberty —I fancy 
he had heard that I had teeth — looking on 
with a smile, and a consoling remark to the 
effect that the world would give me harder 
knocks if I did not learn self-control; it 
was not this alone that drove me out on 
that soft June day to wander, with ‘‘ death 
in my soul,’’ under the precipitous rocks, 
and cry out that I bad rather die than live 
any longer this hateful life, 


No: it was not this; it was everything — 
everything that had happened, that was 
happening, that would happen, culminating 
in one misery, which, I said, I could not 
and I would not bear. 

But what I did that day was done unwit- 


tingly; I had simply rushed out with a 
view of getting away. Running away from 
uneasy pressure of circumstances is an in- 
stinct which, even in maturity of age and 
judgment, some of us find it hard to resist. 
Why I had chosen the foot of those pre- 


cipitous rocks rather than the path above 


them I cannot say. In any case, as even- 
ing began to close, there 1 found myself, 
and there I had remained for some time ex- 
tended in an attitude of deep despair, when 
a fact which ought to have been comforta- 
ble, which really induced an uncomfortable 
chill, dawned upon my mind, It will be 
remembered that, the better to indulge my 
woe, I had crept into the hollow among the 
rocks, popularly known as the ‘*‘ Dead Men’s 
Cave.’’ 

The sea had certainly been, all the time, 
running its monotonous accompaniment to 
my thoughts. Of the sound I had hitherto 
been hardly conscious. Now it struck me 
all at once that it was becoming every mo- 
ment more urgent. It would be heard, and 
it began to irritate me. Probably, the real 
fact was that a sense of my position began 
to glimmer through the indefiniteness of 


thought, and that, spite of what I had said 
to myself about the relative values of being 
or not being, the warm living human body 
that breathes, and loves, and enjoys, was 
rising up in revolt against the.notion of at 
once and forever laying down its office. 

I sat up, rubbed my eyes, and looked 
round me, then shivered suddenly and hid 
them from the light. For I had realized my 
position; and it was a sufficiently terrible 
one. I was nearly shut in, and the tide was 
creeping on steadily. To go back or to go 
forward was death; to remain in the cave 
was death; to venture out into the sea was 
death. I had wished for it: here it was 
staring me in the face, —death! 

A few hours more, while slowly — but 
with what horrible perseverence!—those 
crimson-tinged waves crept on; a few hours 
more of life, —and then? Ah, mercy! I 
could see them coming, gaining foot by foot 
on the firm sands, touching the rocks, 
climbing, still with that smile, and slow as- 
surance of power. 

I leaped to my feet, With trembling 


hands I felt over the rocky walls. Possibly 
the high water would only reach my neck 
at some point. In vain! in vain! Every- 
where was the water-mark higher, much 
higher, than my poor little stature. 


I could not submit all at once, Not that 


I feared death for its own sake, so I scru- 
pulously explained to myself, —from our 
chilchood upward some of us are curiously 
afraid of standing self-convicted of incon- 
sistency,—it was the kind of death which 


was so terrible, To be drowned, smother- 


ed, and in this quiet way! To be cut off 
from life as might have been any other poor 
wanderer—even any happy person — who 
had no reason to desire death! To leave no 
record by which it should be known to the 
world in general how bitter my sufferings 


had been! That Mr, Palmer should never 


know how much I hated him! Yes, I was 
no saint; for I certainly remember this re- 
gret as a distinct aggravation of my misery, 
though presently came softer thoughts. It 
would have been pleasant to see my mother 
once more, Of course, in that singular af- 
ter-state, which, strange to say, was more 
misty to me than ever before, I should hov- 
er about her; it was more than probable, 
indeed, that, after the fashion of the ghosts 
in “‘ Richard III.,’? —this scene, satisfying 
my sense of poetical justice, always delight- 
ed me,—I might succeed in sending her 
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pleasant dreams, and Mr. Palmer unpleas- 
ant ones. Still, it would not be the same 
kind of thing as seeing her with these very 
eyes, as touching her, as having her kiss me 
once more, 

Strange, how soft we become in such mo- 
ments as these! For some time past I had 
objected, on principle, to kissing, as being a 
practice effeminate and womanly. Now, 
with what wonder did I look back to such 
folly!’ Could I ever have been impatient 
under my mother’s kisses? Oh, if one of 
those moments could come back! And 
next my thoughts wandered off to pretty 
Tiny. I had meant todo so much for her 
as soon as ever I should come of age. Al- 
ready I had promised her a new stock of 
pretty dresses, and plenty of luxury, I 
ever thought of making her my wife, 
should she behave herself in the interval. 
But all this was over,—cvuvld never be, 
Mr. Palmer would have my money. Tiny, 
to the end of the chapter, must serve Mr. 
Simpkins, I found myself, I remember, 
wondering whether she would cry at my 


death, and was ready to be down upon her 
in such case for inconsistency, since she 
had argued, with an obstinacy which had 
more than once provoked me sorely, that, 
as crying and grieving could not mend mat- 
ters, to cry or grieve about anything was 
simply absurd. 

Such were a few of the thoughts that 
passed in swift succession through my 
brain. Meanwhile, however, I was not en- 
tirely idle. 1 was pacing backward and for- 
ward on each side of my cave to try and find 
some cleft in the rock above high-water 
mark to which I might clamber. Vain ef- 
forts! The cliffs were not even perpendic- 
ular; they hung over the narrow strip of 
sand in a way that was perfectly terrible. I 
shouted, too, loud,—louder, Surely, my 


voice would be heard, But no: above, as I 


knew, stretched the wide moor, There was 
no boat in sight, only two or three white 
sails in the far distance; and already escape 
on either side was cut off, for the most for- 
ward of the waves were here and there 
washing the foot of the cliffs. Nothing re- 
mained for me but to return to my cave, 
and wait, 

Then came to me what I have described 
as a “‘Jacuna of sensation.”’ 


I threw myself down upon my face in the 
damp seaweed. The water was sounding 
about me, nearer and ever nearer. Out- 
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side, birds were singing; in and out of the 
cave blew in puffs the sportive winds, [f 
saw nothing, I heard nothing: it was a 
blank in bodily existence. All the more 
was my mind busy; all the more did ques- 
tions, strange and awful, about life, death, 
eternity, and the reasons of things, go hith- 
er and thither through my brain. 

** How strange is my fate! Is it true that 
Texist? What is this world? O Father! I 
see thee above the clouds.”” 

The philosopher has put it well. Such 
are the thoughts that haunt us in the great 
silences of bodily sensation. Most of us 
have experienced these moments. I have, 
and at very different times: at dead mid- 
night, when every sound is still; at hush of 
noon, in some lonely valley; or watching 
from the hillside how God’s “ awful rose of 
dawn” breaks over a sleeping world, —then 
have come thronging the dread questions 
that none may answer. And thus it was 
with me that day. 


How long I remained without speech or 
movement, —reckoning from the moment 


when first dawned upon me the notion that 
the sound of the waters was becoming un- 
comfortably persistent, to that when, as I 
helieve, I actually lost consciousness for a 
moment, — I never knew. 


What I distinctly remember is being 


roused from a dream-like stupor by the 
lightest of light touches on my neck. Be- 
wildered, 1 turned my face, which had beer 
hidden, to the light. Vividly present to me 
is that strange moment. There was a glory 
of color in the west, I shut my eyes, and I 
see it again, — the ethereal palaces of crim- 
son vapor, the pale-green lakes between, so 
calm and far away, with one great cloud of 
blue darkness overhanging, whose fringe 
was purple and gold. And my first thought 
as I gazea? 

Singule, but none the less true! It 
should be remembered that my faculties 
were only half awake. As a moment be- 
fore I had been all thought, so now I was 
all eyes; for I did not stir, Of hands and 
feet and beating heart I was barely con- 
scious, ‘** It is over,’? was my first thought, 
and the second, “‘It was n’t so bad, after 
all. And this is heaven, of course; and was 
it an angel touched me?” 

All in a moment did this flash through 


- my mind, for here 1 became once more con- 


scious of body and limbs. Trying to jump 
to my feet, I found out suddenly that I was 
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stiff, — a sensation singularly destructive to 


romantic illusion, 

* Do you want a hand, Archie?” 

If.an angel’s voice, this was at least a fa- 
miliar one, I really began to think that the 
running away, and the Dead Men’s Cave, 
and that late painful discovery which had 
sent my mind so curiously wandering, were 
all a dream, and that I.should awake to find 
myself going quietly to the shore with Tiny 
to fetch the water, as usual, for Mr. Simp- 
kins’s joints; the more so, as what I next 
heard was a sound to which I had become 
well habituated of late,—a merry laugh, 
through: which there rang just a suspicion 
of ridicule, 

** Silly boy! I do believe he does n’t know 
where he is,’’ 

I was on my feet now, and looking round 
me, With a full knowledge of my position. 

** Did you come in a boat, Tiny?’’ I said, 
* But where is it?”’ 

**I came on my feet,’’ she answered, 

* But not alone?’ 


“Yes, alone. Are you anxious to see 


Mr. Simpkins?’ 
* Tiny,” said I seriously, ‘‘ you ought not 
to joke,” 


Archie,’’ she said, with mock-serious- 
ness, *‘ you ought not to look so solemn,”’ 

I could scarcely speak. Of course she 
had run after me in ignorance; and to tell 
her, so full of life and joyousness as. she 
was, that in a few moments she must die, 
seemed to me, child as I was, beyond im- 
agination terrible. 

1 took, her hand, and pointed silently to 
the water, which was already encroaching 
on the floor of our cave, 

 ** Well?” she said, with one of her saucy 
smiles. 

*\You don’t understand,’”’ I cried, ‘‘or 
you would n’t smile, Tiny.” 

*“*Understand what? that the water will 
soon come in and keep us company?”’ 

“You know it, — and can joke ?”’ 

. “Of course. It ’s just exactly what I 
wanted.’’ 

I thought she was mad, and shrank away 
' from her; for she began suddenly to laugh 
and:dance, then, clasping her small hands, 
shecried out,— 

** Thank you, my little fairy-waves! thank 
you so many times!’’ 

Tiny,” I said, do believe you are 
mad.” 

“She took me by the hand, and led me 
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deep into the cave. Her eyes were glisten- 
ing; but now there was a serious look in 
her face, such as I had not seen there be 
fore. 

** Archie,” she said, “I am going to ask 
you some questions,’’ 

** Ask as many as you like,”’ I said; ‘‘on- 
ly,”’ I added rather grimly, —I think in my 
secret heart I was scarcely pleased to find 
her so very much braver than myself, — 
**you had better make haste: we sha’n’t be 
able to talk presently.”’ 

“There ’s plenty of time,’’ she answered 
serenely, ‘* Archie, do you like Mr, Simp- 
kins?” 

You know I don’t.’’ 

“Neither do Il; but do you think you'll 
have to stay with him, I mean if our pres- 
ent life goes on?” 

am sure I shall.”’ 

**Soam I, Now, Archie, as our present 
life is n’t very pleasant, don’t you think it 
would be nice to have a new one?”’ 

**It might, if we knew anything about it; 
but. the mischief of it is that we don’t.” | 
had been. thinking over this question for 
some time; evidently, to Tiny, it had only 
just presented itself: she saw it from my 
first point of view, that of getting away; I 
saw it in the light of certain after-reflec- 
tions. 

** You see,” I went on ruefully, ‘* I meant 
to do such lots of things when I was grown 
up.” 

**But supposing,’’ Tiny persisted, “you 
had your hands and feet, Archie, in this 
other life; yes, and. could do lots of 
things?” 

‘* What ’s the use of supposing?’ I said; 
and being the stronger vessel, I added, with 
the tone of a parent, “‘We ought to be 
thinking of other things, Tiny.”’ 

‘Ought we?’’ 

“Yes; of all the naughty things we have 
done in our lives, and’? — 

“In the next life, I suppose, we shall 
never be able to be in the least bit naughty.” 

“* We shall never want to be naughty,” I 
said, I am afraid there was a certain fal- 
tering in my voice, which proved that I was 
scarcely prepared for my great change; f 
remember, as a fact, that the chill I had ex- 
perienced when first there dawned upon me 
a consciousness of my position seemed now 


. to envelop me on every side. 


‘Never laugh at any one; never think 
what we ’l] do when we’re grown up; never 
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put caterpillars in people’s beds for kicking 
other people!” 

Thus poor Tiny lamented. It was a mel- 
ancholy picture. I suggested in a feeble 
way that ghosts might do something, but 
this did not seem satisfactory to her practi- 
cal mind. She observed that very few peo- 
ple believed in ghosts: she did not, for one; 
and thereupon she called upon me to imag- 
ine what it would feel like not to be believed 
in, even by one’s self, a chilly idea certainly. 
Since I could find none of an appropriate 
character to oppose it, 1 remained silent. I 
saw, moreover, that the sea had in the 
mean time not been idle. It was rougher 
too, for at: sundown a breeze had sprung up, 
and the waves came rushing into our cave 
with a hollow sound that curiously reminded 
me of the tolling of a funeral-bell. And 
while thus our few precious moments of life 
were running out, we were wasting our 
time in talking nonsense. Allow me to ob- 
serve that this idea was mine, not Tiny’s. 
I searcely think it could have entered her 
brain. From her babyhood this child pos- 
sessed a keen appreciation of the value, 
even of the dignity, wrapping round what 
foolish boys and girls call nonsense, — what, 
inthe strength and sadness of our middle 
age, we speak of, tenderly reverent, as the 
langhter-moving. 


For a few moments we sat silent, hand in® 


band; I trying, but not with much effect, 
to think of subjects appropriate to my sit- 
uation. 

Tiny broke the silence, 

“Give me your hat, Archie,” she said 
presently. 

“Why, what do you want with my 
hat?” 

“Never mind,” she answerec; “let me 
have it, like a good boy: you know you 
won’t want it much longer.” 

This was true; moreover, it was her last 
request. { took off my hat and placed it 
in her hand, 

“Now,” she said, not at all sentimen- 
tally, sit still here till come back.”’ 

She had taken off her own shabby little 
bonnet. 

does n’t become me,’’ she said, 
lalways hated it; but one thing’s sure 


and certain, every one in the village kuows 

Therewith she threw hat and bonnet far 
out into the sea, 

I watched her with only a languid curi- 
osity. 

No doubt, the passionate agitation of 
the day, the long, rapid walk, — for we were 
many miles from our village,—and the 
succeeding thoughts, too deep and strange 
for a brain so young as mine, had exhaust- 
ed me. I was tired; all I seemed to want 
now was rest; and when Tiny, looking 
a little more serious than usual, sat down 
once more by my side, I did not even ask 
her what she meant by her strange action, 

I looked at her, I remember, sadly, for 
this nearness of death had made me feel 
wonderfully grown-up and paternal. 

“It is a pity you came, Tiny,” I said, 
“*Why did you? had you never heard about 
the tide?’ 

“Yes,” answered the audacious child, 
“T’m always hearing about it; I’m always 
dreaming about it.’ 

** What! about being drowned?” 

** About having a second birth, Archie!’ 

Her voice was low, but sweet, like the 
singing of a nightingale far away in the 
twilight. What there was in it that awed 
me I cannot say: but so it was, and I re- 
mained perfectly silent, while she went on. 

“It would be so nice to begin again, 
without doing anything wicked, you know. 
When we’re unhappy we feel inclined to do 
wicked things; I do, at least; and I’ve 
seen the wicked thoughts in your face, my 
poor boy; so I began to think, and my 
thinking became a dream, with my eyes 
wide open, of the old life’-going away 
quite out of sight, and you and I having a 
new life, that we may do what we like 
with.” 

*Do you think,’ I said, “that we shall 
be ablo to walk and talk?’”’ 

** am sure we shall,” 

*“*How can you know?” 

“The angels told me, Archie, are you 
afraid?’ 

‘Oh, no?’ I said; but my teeth were chat- 
tering, for those persistent waves did not 
stop for our babbling. : 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to EpwIn R. WEst BETHEL, 
Oajord County, MAINE. 


Answers to January Puzzles. 
1—Season, ossean. 2—Toiler, loiter. 
8—Sanson Carrasco. 
4—EASTERWN 

NE 


a 
wrk 


6—Atropa. 7—Deer, reed. 
9—Yain, May. 10—Spc 
11—Ten, net, 12—Ro 
MotoR A 
r OsiIn 
paNel 
aSsAy 
EndeD TR 
15—Attain-t. 16—Withe-r. 17—Cornice. 

18—Burying, buying. 19—Taint, tint. 


20.—Double Cross-Word Enigma. 

In spade, but not in hoe; 

In heel, but not in toe; 

In come, but not in go; 

In fellow, but not in beau; 

In parrot, but not in crow; 

In baste, but not in sew: 
Now, if the whole you wish to find, 
Two well-known authors bring to mind, 


Rosin, 


21.—Word Square. 
Ag of spiders; a Levant carpet; a 
kind of clay; primary; attached; to retire. 
WILKINS MICAWBER. 
22.—Double Diamond. 
Across—In Maine; a cave; pain; a meas- 
ure; in Maine, 


Down—In land; a black beetle; a fruit; 
Comet. 


a slight bow; in water. 


Prize Transpositions. 

23.—A reptile change into the hour, 
24.— Not well into a pretty flower. 
25.—The earth into the winter's blast— 

; A look that chills the poor outcast. 
A dime for the first solution to each. 

Yours TRULY. 
26.—Numerical Enigma. 

I am composed of six letters. 
My 4, 2, 3, 1, is to applaud. 


My 8, 5, 6, is to assist. 
My whole is mild. 


Curtaiiments. 
27.—Curtail thin, and leave a mineral, 
28.—Curtail to form, and leave a square, 
29.—Curtail life, and get a coin. YNX, 


30.—Drop-Letter Proverb. 
A-0-]-n-s-0-e-a-h 
Fanny W. Nott. 


tations. 
curtail to -onfine, and 


Am 
81.—Behead an 
get an animal. 
32.—Brightness, and get a plain. 
33.—A monarch, and get a preposition, 
34.—A salute, and get a verb, 


35.—Charade. 
To a being all gallants admire, 
Annex what many oft do; 
And you ’}] then in their union acquire 
What may suit a brave tar, but not you, 
ELSENA 


36.—Diamond Cross, 

Upper left diamond—A consonant; to en- 
tangle; part of a door; to work; a consonant, 

Upper right diamond—A_ consonant; 
moist; a bar; a number; a consonant, 

Lower left diamond—A consonant; to 
stake; an animal; an open vessel; a conse 
nant. 

Lower right diamond—A consonant; sun- 
shine; a bird; even; a consonant, 

Central Diamond—A consonant; to know; 
to grow less; to spread; a consonant. 

ENGLIisH Boy. 


Answers Next Month. 
TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prizes, 


For the best list of answers, received be 
fore Feb. 10, we will send a novelette; and, 
for the best batch of original puzzles, a li- 
brary. See the offers made by Yours Truly 
for answers to the Transpositions. 


Answers. 

Answers to October puzzles have been 
received from Will O. W., Ironsides, Rose 
Budd, Beech Nut, W. ©. Swett, English 
Boy, Oyril Deane, and K. Elley. 

Prize - Winners. 

W. C. Swett, Malden, Mass., for the best 
list of answers; Beau K, St. Joseph, Mo., for 
the best batch of puzzles, RuUTHVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


RAYMONDE. —By Andre Theuriet, This 
jsone of D. Appleton & Co,’s, of New 
York, andy - Volume _ Series,”’ 
Cheap novels, and very good ones; and sold 
a 30 cents each, 

From the French of Th. 
Bentzon. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, This is number thirteen of the 
wllection of foreign authors, and is.a French 
novel of good repute, light and vivacious, as 
di French tales usuaily are, 

ENGLIisH by T. Arnold; 
Joun A’ DREAMS, by an unknown author; 
My JAOK. by Frances Eleanor Trollope, — 
awe three volumes of D. Appleton & Co.’s 
New Handy-Volume Series. ‘The first sells 
for25 cents, the second for 30 cents, and the 
third for 20 cents, 

TETEROL’s IpEA. A Novel. 
from the French of Victor Cherbuliez. Pub- 
lished by D, Appleton & Co., New York. 
This volume forms number fourteen of the 
ibrary of the collection of foreign authors 
ind, like all French literature, is licht and 
pleasant, giving one an insight into the cus- 
= of the people, and the method of love- 
making. 

§TocK-BREEDING. A Practical Treatise 
nthe Application of the Laws of Develop- 
nent and Heredity to the Improvement and 
Breeding of Domestic Animals, By Manly 
Miles. M.D. Published by D. Appeton & 
0., New York. This is a valuable “book 
forfarmers, and those who raise cattle, as 
teontains valuable advice as to the best 
nethod of making stock-raising profitable. 

ALL AROUND THE Tlousz, on How To 
fake Home Happy. By Mrs. H. W, 
echer. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. In this volume, Mrs. Beecher 
tas given the experience of her life, and 
lis us how a home can be made happy and 
pleasant by such little devices as women 


alone know how to apply to their house- 
holds, She also gives some valuable reci- 
s for cooking and preparing nice dishes, 
he book is valuable to have in the house, 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. — This publication 
is known all over the country as an illus- 
trated weekly. It stands first in the order 
of merit, a truthful exponent of facts, and 
a sincere advocate for reform. The engrav- 
ings are of « high order of merit, and the 
stories the most refined that are printed in 
any weekly sheet in the country. There 
are readers who differ in politics with the 
editor of the ** Weekly; but they buy it 
just the same as though it accorded with 
their own ideas of what is right and proper. 
It is $4 a year, or ten cents a single copy. 
HARPER’s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
— There is no high-toned magazine in this 
or any other country that can compare with 
“Harper's Magazine” for interest and en- 
terprise. A volume of this publication is a 
library in itself, —an encyclopedia of knowl- 
edge to which the scholar and student can 
refer at all times, and be sure of obtaining 
information reliable and pleasing. Before 
the reader is spread a panorama of the 
world, all illustrated and embellished in the 
highest style of art, *‘* Harper’s” will al- 
ways be popular, and succeed, while imita- 
tors will fail. After our own cheap BaL- 
Lou's MonTHiy, which is in a differert 
line, there is no periodical in the country 
we valueso much. Itis only $4 a year. 
Harper’s Bazar.— This is a weekly 
that just suits the weaker sex, as it always 
contains illustrated fashion-plates, treats of 
household matters, and a thouyand little 
things which young married women} like to 
know. It contains a large amount of read- 
ing matter, and engravings of general inter- 
est to the reader. It is $4 a year; or all 
three publications are clubbed es $10. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. T. H.— Your poem shall find a place 
in BALLOU’s as soon as possible, 

_B. F. F. — We could not use the story, as 
iteame too late. We returned the MS. 

_W. P. H.—We do not need any more 
just at present: will let yon know when we 
to, We sent a check, and suppose you re- 
tived it all richt. 

A. S. F,—If you had sent a stamp, your 
MS. would have been returned to you, As 
jou did not, it was placed where we can find 
tif you should ever grow wiser in the esti- 
mation of a publisher. 

Don:ra.— Good Lord! don’t ask us to 
My for poetry, for we have more sent to us 
tow than we can use; and mighty good po- 
try it is, too, as our readers can testify. 


Our poets possess the divine spark every 
time they put pen to paper, Vous voyez, 

J. H.—If you cannot obtain back num- 
bers of BALLOU’S MAGAZINE and the Nov- 
elette at your nearest periodical station, you 
should send to this office, and we can sup- 
ply you with what you wish. 

Susan. — We can’t afford to pay much 
for your poem, as it is too affectionate for 
our readers, and might cause distress in the 
hearts of some young ladies who do not 
know the ways of the world. The first line 


reads, — 

“Does he love me? Will he hold me tight 
and fast in his arms so stroug?”’ ' 

We should say that he would, if the writer 

is good-looking and willing. 
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To ReMovE GREASE FROM MARBLE. — 
Take French chalk, reduced to powder, 
dust it over the spot, and then hold a hot 
flatiron very near to it. This will soften 
the grease, while the chalk will absorb it. 


Potato NoopLEs. — Grate one dozen of 
boiled potatoes, add two eggs. a little salt, 
half a cupful of milk, enough flour to knead 
stiff, then cut in small pieces, and roll long 
and round, one inch thick; fry in plenty of 
lard to a nice brown. 


To PRESERVE GuM SoLuTIons. — A 
few drops of oil of cloves, alcohol, or acid 
will preserve a quart of the mucilage of gum 
arabic or gum tragacanth from turning 
sour. A small quantity of dissolved alum 
will preserve flour paste. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE. — Two cupfuls of su- 
gar, one cupful of butter, one cupful of 
milk, three and a half cupfuls of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of Boston Yeast Powder well 
mixed in the flour, the yelks of five eggs 
beaten with the whites of two, nutmeg, 


Ham DRESSED IN CLARET.— Take a 
glass of claret, a teaspoonful of sugar, and 
a teaspoonful of chopped onion; place ina 
frying-pan; when the claret boils place in 
the rashers of ham, not cut very thick; 
cool well and serve with the sauce, This i 
&@ most appetizing dish. 


Vetvet Cake. — Three cupfuls of su- 
gar, one and a half cupfuls of butter stirred 
to @ cream, six cupfuls of flour, with two 
teaspoonfuls of Boston Yeast Powder well 
mixed in the flour. Flavor with essence of 
lemon. Four eggs, the yelks and whites 
beat separately and add last. 


Copymne Ferns. — The most perfect and 
beautiful copies imaginable of ferns, and so 
forth, may be made by thoroughly saturat- 
ing them in common porter, and then lay- 
ing them flat between white sheets of paper 
(without more pressure than the leaves of 
an ordinary book bear to each other), and 
let them dry out. 


To SILK Stockryes. — The best 
way to wash all silk stockings is to make a 
good lather of curd soap and rainwater; 
use it nearly cold, and then wash, rubbing 
as little as possible, and doing each stocking 
separate. nse in clear soft Water; squeeze 
out the wet as much as possible in a soft 
cloth; do not wring the stockings; wrap 
each one in a dry cloth, and when almost 
dry rub them with a piece of flannel, always 
the same way. A small quantity of liquid 
ammonia should be. added w the lather 
when black stockings are tw be washed. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Lemon AND ORANGE TINCTURE. — 
Never throw away lemon or orange peel; 
cut the yellow outside off carefully and pe 
it into a tightly corked bottle, with enough 
alcohol to cover it; let it stand until the al. 
cohol is a bright yellow, then pour it off, 
bottle it tight, and use it for flavoring when 
you make rice pudding; add lemon and al- 
cohol as often as you have it, and you will 
have a nice flavor. 


CABINKT PuppDING.—Boil a pint of 
cream with a bit of lemon-peel and some 
fine sugar, and pour it hot over half a pound 
of crumbled newly baked Savoy cake ina 
basin; cover the dish. When the cream is 
soaked up, add the yelks and whites of eight 
eggs separately well whisked; bake the pud- 
ding and serve with custard sauce; stoned 
dates may be added, as well as raisins, 
grated citron and almonds, 


VANILLA Ice-Cream. —Slit and putin 
a saucepan half a vanilla bean, with a little 
boiling milk, to infuse for fifteen minutes 
on the side of the fire without boiling; put 
in a tinned basin eight egg-yelks, with half 
a pound of fine sugar; mingle well, dilute 
with a quart of boiled milk; set the infu- 
sion on the fire and stir continually witha 
wooden spoon until it thickens; then strain 
immediately through a fine sieve into an 
earthen vessel, stir once in a while while 
cooling; freeze in the ordinary way, and 
serve either moulded or recher-like, on a 
folded napkin. 


TURKEY. — Truss a nice tur 
key with the legs inside as for boiling, then 
put three onions in slices at the bottom of 
the stewpan, with a carrot, turnip, leek, 
and a head of celery; also cut a smail bunch 
of parsley, a sprig of thyme, a bay leaf. four 
cloves, a blade of mace, half a pound of lean 
ham, and two pounds of veal cut in dice; 
cover them with two quarts of water, then 
lay in the turkey breast downwards, cover 
the stewpan close, and let it simmer about 
two hours over a slow fire; then take it up, 
place it upon your dish, with a cover over it 
to keep it hot, then pass the stock from it 
through a hair sieve into the ste ; 
place it upon the fire, boil and skim off all 
the grease; then in another stewpan place 
two ounces of butter to melt; then stir in& 
sufficient quantity of flour to make a roux, 
stir over the fire some time, but keeping it 
quite white; then take it off, and stir until 
partly cold. Add the stock, boil, keep it 
stirred; if too thick, add a little milk, sea- 
soned with a little salt and sugar; place 
four cauliflowers, nicely boiled, round the 
turkey; sauce over the whole and serve. 
A boiled ham, tongue, or a piece of bacon 
is usually served separately with it. 
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PETROLEUM. —In Angust, 1859, Colonel 


Drake discovered near Titusville, in Penn- 
sylvania, a large stream of petroleum at a 
depth of 70 feet from the surface. Though 
this discovery was made only eighteen years 
ago, it is estimated that the quantity of pe- 
troleum obtained in the interval is 2,802,- 
600,000 gallons, of a total value of $230,000,- 
000. At first the wells did not yield more 
than 180 gallons of oil a day; but the av 
erage rapidly increased, and in 1861 a well 
at Petroleum Centre yielded 11,000 gallons 
aday. Ata place called Tar Farm a spring 
eens no fewer than 105,000 gallons a 

ay. Six years after Colonel Drake’s initial 
discovery there were no fewer than 1,000 
wells in existence, yielding 120,000,000 gal- 
lons a year; but the progress has been stiil 
more rapid within the last nine years. In 
1867 the number of wells at work was 1.133, 
each with an average vield of 103,500 gallons 
per annum, and in 1875 there were 3,272 
wells, each yielding upon the average 94,- 
000 gallons a year. 


InprrECT WAR Losses.—During the 
Crimean campaign of one year and a half, 
says a contemporary, 341,000 men were bur- 
ied in the district of Taurida, which includes 
the Crimea. The Russians loat 170,000 sol- 
diers; the English, French, and Turks, 156,- 
000; and there were 15,000 Tartar victims. 
Of this total, 824,800 were interred in the 
Crimea, including 210.000 in the neighbor- 
hood of Sebastopol. Those killed in battle 
were but 30,000, and, allowing an equal 
number for the losses from wounds, 281.000 
must have succumbed from disease. The 
deaths of sick persons sent away from the 
seat of war were avout 60,000 more, which 
makes the number of dead from the Cri- 
mean campaign alone over 401,000. It will 
be seen from the above calculation, that out 
of some 401.000 soldiers who succumbed 
during the Crimean campaign, 30,000 only 
were actually killed in battle, some 300,000 
dying from disease. 


Danorne. — Dancing is one of the old- 
est of recreations. Homer speaks of a new 
dance invented by Daedalus for Ariadne: 
Theseus was immoderately fond of the reel 
or fandango. in which the arms move with 
the legs. The Normans revived rather 
than invented round dances in the twelfth 
century; the Bohemians invented the re- 
dowa; the Poles the poika, first danced in 
England in 1840; the Hungarians the ma- 
zurka and galop. The cotillon owes its 
origin to the courtly Due de Lauzun, who, 
for his audacity in contracting a ciandes- 
tine marriage with the ‘Grande Made- 
moiselie,”’ was imprisoned for ten years 
by Louis XIV. To this now popular and 
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long-winded dance many figures were added 
by Marie Antoinette, and some more by the 

mpress Eugenie. Under the Second Em- 
pire the post of conductor of cotillons at 
the Tuileries ball was one of considerable 
social importance, and was long held by 
one of the Emperor's equerries, the Marquis 
de Caux. 


Dacca Mustin. — Dacea had once a great 
reputation for its fabrics of muslin, but the 
mauufacture has in the present day drooped 
to insignificance. The delicacy of the text- 
ure was signified, says the British Trade 
Journal, by the native expressions of ab-ra- 
wan, or *‘ running water;’’ and shab-num, or 
*night-dew.”’ Amusing anecdotes are cur- 
rent about the tenuity of the Dacca muslin. 
One kind, it was said, could be produced on- 
ly on bright moonlit nights, when the at- 
mosphere was heavy with dew. Light, but 
not too strong a light, was necessary for the 
artificer to see his work, and damp to mois- 
ten the thread and to facilitate the process 
of weaving. The texture would snap in the 
midday heat; and, in a recently published 
account of the processes of manufacture and 
embroidery, we are expressly told that water 
in shallow vessels must be kept just below 
the web, A cowis said to have swallowed 
a whole breadth of muslin, left out by mis- 
take on the grass, without perceivingit; and 
the favorite daughter of Emperor Akbar was 

ravely rebuked by her father for appearing 

fore him undressed, as he said, when she 

was in reality swathed with over forty yards 
of this very Dacca muslin. 


**Corpon Biev.” — Mr, Sala, in writing 
on the strike of the waiters at Duval’s, in 
Paris, gives a pleasant scrap of information 
about the waiter-girls of a past generation, 
and explains a term in culinary technology, 
— cordon bleu ; the derivation of which, he 
says, has puzzled four generations of gour- 
mets, and given rise to a number of apocry- 
phal legends. It seems that in 1770 a sol- 
emn arret of the Parliament united all the 
culinary guilds in one corporation, and pret- 
ty Savoyard girls were much iu vogue as 
waitresses, and were called marmottes, They 
were known by their respective cordons or 
ribbons, which were worn across the shoul- 
ders, and were in color either red or blue, 
From the hue of their ribbons the pretty 
Savoyardes derived the sobriquet. ‘* La 
Belle Marguerite ” was the queen of the cor- 
dons rouges, and ** La Belle Fanchon”’ the 
empress of the cordon bileus. So it turns 
out that the original cordon bleu was not a 
cook at all, but a pretty little waiter-girl dec- 
orated witha lotof blue ribbon, and by an 
easy process of metonymy comes tomean 3 
superlatively good female cook, 
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Tom Collette is a miner, teamster, coal- 
burner. or anything else that is necessary 
when he finds that his pocket is growing 
empty, and his larder lean, Tom, with two 
friends, Joe and Jake, was making a pain- 
ful journey from Pine Grove, in Esmeralda 
County, to Eastern Nevada. They camped 
one afternoon by some hot springs, near 
Walker Lake, and discovering a hole half full 
of cold water near one of the hottest springs, 
turned the hot water as it flowed out of the 
spring. into the hole, until the cold and hot 
water blending made exactly the right tem- 
perature fora bath. Then they plunged in 
and enjoyed the delicicus water as only 
those can who have traveled over dusty al- 
kali roads for several days. When they had 
eaten their supper and lighted their pipes, 
Ahe theme of conversation for a long time, 
while they smoked, was tieir bath. and the 
wonderful refreshment it had brought them, 
They spread their blankets on a grassy spot 
behind some willows, afew yards away from 
the springs, and fcll asleep. 

Tom was up with the dawn. The memo- 
ry of the bath was fresh in his mind, and so 
he bounded from his blankets, and with a 
skip and jump plunged into the clear water, 
and sank to his neck, Thencame a how! of 
anguish, and he sprang upon the bank with 
ali the agility of a wild-cat. In the mean 
time, his fair skin has changed to the color 
of a pickled lobster. The hot water had 
been running all night; all the cold water 
had been neutralized hours before the dawn, 
and now the water in the hole was almost 
of the same temperature as the water in the 
boiling spring from which it flowed. Tom 
wasinaterrible state. He says, ‘* I thought 
I was pickied,”’ But he did not hesitate as 
tothe course he should pursue. With infi- 
nite care he drew on his trousers and boots. 
Forcing back tears of anguish, he managed 
to walk back to camp. Though it wrung 
his heart, he put on his old-time frank smile 
as he neared the rendezvous, for Jake was 
just then sitting up in his blankets, yaping 
and stretching. Seeing Tom approach, Jake 
asked where he had been. Tom replied that 
the recolieciion of the magnificent bath of 

the previous evening was so vivid in his 


meimcry that he could not think of breaking - 


up camp without repeating it, and added, — 

* It's just lovely, Juke.’ 

Jake did not wait to hear more, but sprang 
from his bed and rushed away toward tie 
spring. As swiftly as Tom could, he fol- 
lowed, and from behind the willows kept 
covert watch. He saw Jake throw off his 
clothes, spring into the water, heard a yell 
of anguish, and then saw him with wouderfui 
hasie emerge and spring upon the bank, and 
vainly try, by swift applications of his hands 
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to different points of his body, to arrest the 
intolerable pain, swearing and crying all the 


time. 

At last Jake managed to 
clothes, and started for camp. 
he began with fierce invectives to upbraid 


t into his 
eeting Tom, 


him for his deception. But Tom cut him 
shortin an instant. ‘‘ Hush up,’ said he, 
** Would you like a calf, and give us 
away, when | want to cook that other son of 
agun up in camp?’ 

Soothed by this, Jake grew quiet, and both 
leisurely proceeded to camp. By this time 
Joe had commenced to rouse up, and seeing 
the others approach, asked them where they 
had veen. Tom answered cheerfully (he 
was holding his pantaloons away from his 
body in the rear at the same time), ** Do you 
think we could break camp without one more 
magnificent swim? Not much.” 

At this, Joe, getting up, cried, ‘Not 
touch, you bet!’ and dashed away toward 
the spring. 

As he disappeared behind the willows, 
Tom sprang for his pistol, and said to 
Jake, — 

**Get your gun quick. It will mean bus- 
iness when Joe comes back,”’ 

In a few seconds Joe did come. He was 
crying and cursing furiously, and never 
stopped until he caught up his pistol. 

* Drop it,” said ‘fom, “Ihave a dead bead 
on you, and so has Jake. Besides, I took 
all the caps off your gun.”’ 

The difficulty was finally adjusted; but the 
trio took their breakfast standing that morn- 
ing; and, to spare their mules, they did not 
ride much for the succeeding four days. 


Mr. Waite was a model husband, —that 
is to say, in a good many respects, He nel- 
ther drinks, smokes, nor chews, stays at 
home evenings, never gambles, and gives 
his wife ail the money that she wants. It 
is said that all men have some idiosyncrasy 
or hobby. Mr. Waite has his, It is a 
deep-rooted mania for attending auction sales 
and buying articles of every description, ala 
Toodlea, without regard as to whether they 
will ever be of any practical or imaginary use 
tohim. As long as he gets them ata bargain, 
he is satisfied. A good joke about this pecur 
liarity of his was related to me the other even 
ing by afriend of his. Mr, Waite went to 
an auction sale of adealer in sportiag goods, 
where he bought two hundred dumb: beils at 
twenty cents a pair, and carried them home 
in triumph. He stored them in the cellat, 
where they remained for six months or 8% 

Mrs. Waite got tired of seeing them 0c- 
cupying so much space, especially as st 
wanted the cellar forseme purpose of b 
own. So, imagining’that her husband bh 
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iho 


forgotten about his novel acquisition, she 
sold the dumb-bells for a mere song to an 
auctioneer. 

That evening Mr. Waite returned home 
witha bandeart, His face was flushed, but 
triumphant, 

* What have you got in that hand-cart, 
wy dear?” asked Mrs, Waite. 

* Dumb-bells, darling.” 

“What?” 

“Dumb-bells. Bought two hundred pairs 
at thirty cents a pair. Paid more for them 
than for the others I got; but, you knew, it 
will never do to'let the price of dumb-bells 
drop.” 

Mrs. Waite took one look at the articles. 
Her worst fears were realized. They were 
the same old dumb-beils that she had sold in 
the morning. Mr. Waite had chanced to 
be in attendance at the sale where they had 
been offered, and had bought them in at one- 
third advance over the price he had first 
pail for them. 


A little fellow one afternoon was prepar- 
ing his fishing tackle to go fishing next day, 
and his father said, — 

“ Johnny, what are you going to do?” 

“T am going fishing tomorrow,”’ said the 


a No, you are not. Youare going to Sun- 
day school. Besides, the fish won’t bite on 
Sunday.”” 

“Oh, I know they will. Didn’tI try it last 
Sun— No, I didu’t, either.” 

“So, you little raseal, you have been fish- 
ingon Sunday, have you?’ said his father, 
and he cut him a switch, and gave the boy a 
sound whipping. 

When he got through, the boy said through 
his sobs, ** — am — 
teli—about you—you kissing the —the 
hired girl in the ki—kitchen last night, 
when ma went out to — to tend the baby,” 
and he started for the house. 

“Here, Johnny,” said his father, putting 
hishand in his pocket, ** here is a quarter. 
ldidn’t know I was whipping you so hard. 
I don’t care if you go fishing every Sunday.” 

The boy took the money, but we don’t 
know whether he told his mother about the 
kiss or not; but, as everything is quiet in the 
family, don’t velieve that the lady knows 
anything about it, 


A New-York hardware dealer, notwith- 
standing his grimy trade and rough garb of 
business hours, has a most exquisite sense 
of delicate perfumes. While sitting in a 
New-Haven train, last week, his nose caught 
acelicious whiff. A lady, handsome, well- 
dressed, and not coarse-featured, had taken 
her handkerchief from her pocket, and the 
air was filled with fragrance. The merchant 
thought of his wife and the proprieties, and 
besituted to accost a strange lady, who might 
wrn and rend him with an indignant glance; 
but that perfume — it was so delicate — he 
tally must know what it was. So he bent 
forward, and, clearing his throat, began. 

“Pardon me, but will you give me the 


of the perfume you use? 


— going — to—- 


The lady smiled graciously, and, after an 
effort to collect her thoughts, replied, — 

**Sure, an’ I don’t be after remembering 
the name onto it, but it war'in a small bot- 
tle, just so high?’ 

Her brogue betrayed her. Somebody’s 
toilet-bureau had been rifled by the chamber- 
maid. The hardware merchant's thoughts 
reverted to his wife. 


**Saw wood! saw wood for my dinner!’ 
said the tramp, with a look of horror. ‘* Not 
much I won’t. Itisn’t that Lobject to labor, 
By no means, I assure you. I yield to no 
man in respect for the God-given. privilege 
of earning my sweat — I mean sweaiing my 
earnings— that is to say, breading my earn 
by the brow of — you know what I mean. 
lam ready, nay, anxious to work. Give me 
some hay to spread right out here in the 
snow. Show me where there is a stone wall 
to lay — behind. Anything but helping in 
the most distant way to devastate the mighty 
forests of this broad land, that the Almighty 
ineant to gather moisture and induce the 
reviving rain tofall upon the parched earth. 
Why, do you know that this continent is 
doomed to become an arid desert if this de 
struction goes on, It’s a fact, and I won't 
be a party to it. No forests, no rain, + 
everything dry, dry as Lam, *i decline the 
responsibility for it, Pell me you’ve got 
some coal to carry in, and I ’li see if I can’t 
send you a boy to doit; but no wood-sawing 
for me, if you please.” 


Young Newton dropped into our office 
yesterday, says a Covington (Ky.) paper, and 
gave us the particulars of a difficuity he 
witnessed between a large rattlesnake and a 
cat. The snake was trying to gt through a 
fence on Duell Bush’s plantation, when a 
large cat, supposed to velong to Thomas 
Petty, made an attack upon the serperit, 
After the cat had caught the snake with its 
teeth and drawn it back, it looked as if it was 
dead. ‘Ihe cat immediately began to eat the 
reptile, and at the first entrance of the cat’s 
teeth in the snake's flesh it revived,and struck 
the cat in the mouth, causing instant death. 
After this the snake swallowed the cat and 
endeavcred to travel. Young Newton.then 
killed the snake and cut it open, finding the 
cat, supposed it to be instantly killed, and 
was astonished to seeit crawl out and devour 
the dead snake. 


A lawyer of Strasbarg, being in a dying 
state, sent for a brother lawyer to make his 
will, by which he beqneathed his estate to 
the Hospital des Fous (idiots), His brother 
advocate ex his surprise at his be- 
quest. “ Why not bestow it upon them?” 
said the dying man, “ you know 1 obtained 


my monvy from fools, and to fools it ought 
to return.” 

“ That t of mine ’s a wonderful 
bird,” Smithers; “ he cries * 


thief,’ so uaturally that every tiwe hear it 
Lalways a What are you ail laughing 
at, any way 
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Wanted—Board in a select private family, Wanted—Information as to the whereabouts 
where music lessons will be taken in pay- of Patrick O’Toole. When last heard from, 
he was employed in a powder-mill. 


Wanted—A position as agent for a Tiquor- 
house, Long experience. 


== 
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Wanted—To meet a man with $500 cash. Wanted—By a man of experience,and ability 
(as soon ‘as present engagement with the 
Government expires), a situation as cashier 
of a bank, or treasurer of a life-insurance 
company. 
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